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CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


7 Peerless Woolen Mills of Rossville, Georgia, one of the largest manufacturers of 


woolen piece goods for men’s, boys’ and women’s wear, blankets and mackinaws in this 

part of the country, have just completed their fifth major improvement in six years. 
In 1936 Robert and Company were called in to undertake a complete reorganization of 
the production facilities of this mill. During the six-year period, we have carried out a series 


of extensive engineering projects for the Peer- 

less Woolen Mills, the nature of which drew ee ee 
or 

PEERLESS WOOLEN MILLS 


1 936 Carding and Spinning Mill 
1 936 Weave Shed 


1940 Stock Preparation Department 


1 941 Dye Plant 


our work during many years of close associa- 1942 


upon our wide experience in all phases of 
textile work. 

Today our staff stands ready to serve your 
needs, regardless of their scope, with the same 
efficiency and exactness that have characterized 


Boiler Plant 


tion with the textile industry. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


tn CORPORATE O 


Architects and éngineers 


NEW YORK . ATLANTA . WASHINGTON 
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for Automatic Box Looms 


is a Draper Shuttle 


The Best Shuttle-Maker for your looms is the maker . 
who knows most about all sorts of weaving 
conditions — with the most experience in 

meeting the demands of every fabric 

As Loom Builders we have that 

knowledge and _ experience 


We have 

designed and 

made 9765 Kinds 

of Shuttles for our 

own and other automatic 

looms More than 3500 of 

these kinds are being currently sold 

Draper Shuttles are custom-made to 
specifications for your particular weave 
They are made on Precision Machines that 
make each Shuttle the exact duplicate of its mates 


In the best equipped Shuttle-making plant in America each 
Draper Shuttle must pass through the hands of from 161 to 219 


machine operators and skilled workers and through from 96 to 
124 machines 


A Good: Shuttle is 
First Aid to the Weaver 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 





Allis-Chalmers New Lo-Maintenance Mot 
With “Safety-Circle” Protection Gives \t 
All-Around Protection .. . More Dependabl 
Power For Your War Production Needs 


IT’S NEW ... it’s different .. . it’s ready NOW when i 
needed most! Allis-Chalmers NEW Lo-Maintenance Moti 
with “Safety-Circle” protection gives you all-around enclosu 
of vital parts!* 


Other motors may be “protected,” but just compare the 
with “Safety-Circle” protection — complete, all-around pi 
tection that extends underneath as well. To foremen, sup 
intendents and maintenance men this means more service 4 





ALLIS-CHALMERS LO-MAINTENANC | 


nother operation with less maintenance and lower costs 
more motor for your money in the Allis-Chalmers way! 
The “Safety-Circle” is a wide, integrally cast rib that 
ms an unbroken circle of protection around the stator 
amber . . . acts as an anchored shock absorber . . . gives 
k entire structure of the motor and all its parts high 
histance to blows, knocks, falling objects. 


In covering the bottom of the motor, the “Safety-Circle” 
eps out dust and dirt and foreign particles that cause 
masive wear and tear to a motor... yet it permits com- 
te ventilation of all interior parts. 


From frame to shaft . from bearing to bearing the 
[W Lo-Maintenance Motor is loaded with dependable 
Wet, extra performance to meet today’s heavy production 
edules. Available in ball-bearing or sleeve-bearing types. 
Get the complete story! Write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, 
Sconsin, for Bulletin No. B-6210. Or call the engineer in 
district office near you. 

Dn confuse this NEW motor with higher-priced moiors for so- 


| ‘ . 
ted Special pur poses. All the extra advantages of this standard motor 
‘yours at no extra cost 


IN EVERY PART, TOO! 


® Increased cross-strength and inter- 
phase insulation improves efficiency 
of distortionless stator. 


® Indestructible rotor keyed to shaft, 
turned to assure accurate, uniform air- 


gap. 
® Improved ball-bearing and sleeve- 


bearing designs have efficient lubrica- 
tion features for longer life. 


® Oil drains at bottom of bearing for 
easy flushing, faster mdintenance. 
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| have been really proud of the Textile 
World’s recent war issues, The editors have 
done a swell job! I didn’t have anything to 
do with it, so I cam give the boys credit with- 
out taking any. 

But the advertisers are doing a good job, 
too! I don’t mean just taking a lot of space, 
although they do that. But space isn’t adver- 
tising. 

As I leafed over the many pages, I was im- 
pressed with the way in which almost every 
advertiser has made his space the medium for 
telling his customers and prospects how they 
could get the best service from the equipment 
that they already have installed, as well as 
telling them what the situation was about pro- 
curing new machinery and supplies. <A verv 
large percentage of the advertising might be 
termed “service” ads. 

When the demands for war materials made 
it necessary to divert all or nearly all the pro- 
duction of suitable plants from peace-time dis- 
tribution to defense needs, many concerns, 
thinking they would have nothing to sell, won- 
dered what message they should put in their 
advertisements. But as you look over the 
pages, it is strikingly evident that more than 
ever before they have found the answer. Manu- 
facturers are giving vital information as to how 
to cope with the labor shortage; what to ex- 
pect in the way of material and supplies; how 
to keep machinery in good repair: how to 
speed up production; how to convert equip- 
ment to new production; how to use new ma- 
terials, ete. The advertisements answer the 
questions that are in the mill man’s mind in 
this war time. There is mighty little com- 
petitive bragging and a great deal of construe- 


tive information. 


Advertising 





in War Time 


Comments by Henry G. Lord 


American industry is in greater need of 
sound help than ever before in its history, and 
every advertiser is in a position to pass on to 
those who need it, important information that 
he must of necessity, have because of his in- 
timate knowledge of his own product or 
service. 

. Advertising has come a long, long way from 
the “horse and buggy” days of keeping your 


‘name before the public with a picture of the 


plant and a big type line reading “Builders 
of Textile Machinery.” That’s about what it 
was like in the old days. I have just been 
looking over some early issues of Textile World. 
The advertising was mostly of the card variety 
and was seldom changed until the cut wore 
out and a new one had to be substituted. 

I used to do my best to get some of the lar- 
ger advertisers to vitalize their advertising and 
think there 


was an impression that it would be undignified 


make it informative, but I 
to depart from the old sign-board advertising. 
I do not know that I can blame the advertisers 
of fifty years ago; they were machinery build- 
In the 


early days practically no advertising in busi- 


ers and not advertising professionals. 


ness papers was placed by advertising agencies. 
but today a very considerable proportion comes 
through agencies; they and the progressive 
sales and advertising men in the large com- 
panies and in the publishing organizations are 
responsible for the change in concept of mod- 
ern advertising. I have always taken satisfac- 
tion and pride from my connection with the 
industrial press. The industrial press has been 
a potent factor in the development of our won- 
derful American modern industry and was 


never more helpful than it is today, 


HENRY G. LORD, founder of Textile World and president, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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| it’s a problem in dyestuffs... 
“Dery one of the Fe 


hi th 
9 ss 
dll One () lis [he ever increasing requirements of our Government must 
be met... When it comes to dyestuffs, we can assist 


you to meet the specifications for: 
e WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 
e WOOLEN BLANKETS 
e WOOL, COTTON, and RAYON LINING 
CLOTHS 
COMFORTER CLOTH 
ALBERT TWILLS, SILESIAS 


’ : SOCKS 
Let’s all work together on the production line. 
F orated 
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SG Vat Dyes of * THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Sole Representatives of - SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 


BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL - CHARLOTTE 


P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. 
PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA 


GREENWICH & MORTON STS. 


NEW YORK 
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The management of the mills in Rockingham 
became aware of the advantages inherent in the new cotton spin- 
ning equipment. They appreciated the importance of the trend 
toward simplification in cotton-spinning processes and watched 
with interest the ever-increasing number of mills planning to 
carry on programs of modernization. As both capable and prac- 
tical manufacturers and business men, they also knew that even 
with sound management, skillful manipulation and efficient super- 
vision they could not operate their good but obsolete equipment 
profitably in competition with mills having the indisputable ad- 
vantages of newer and more productive machinery. 


Nested Motor Drives on 
New Spinning— 
Steel's Mills 


In consultation with their own managements and our engineers, 













a series of studies and plans were prepared. The modernization 
program just completed was a long-range one ... with plenty of 
time spent in prelimirary studies to assure thoroughness and 
accuracy. 
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Controlled Draft Roving 
— Entwistle's Modern 
Card Room. 


Model 38 Better Draft Spin- 


New Spinning Frames — ning — Pee Dee Mill No. 2 


Hannah Picket Mill No. 1 
A L WELL H Pp 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETIS 
™ Charlotte, No. Carolina Greenville, So. Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 
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Re IN IT NOW! 


Desk 


WE’ 

FROM THE PRESIDENTS - 

HOUGHTON'S NEW ae 
FISHING IN WAR TIM 


_CAN YOU USE AN EXTRA 
77 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE? 


! 





As industry changes over from peace-time 
production, plant men face many new prob- 
lems—new types of cloth for army use, wet- 
ting out, scouring, stock lubrication, textile 
lubrication, leather belting, etc. These prob- 


We believe we can contribute materially in 
the present emergency, not only with products 
and service along these lines, but also by 
increasing the circulation of the LINE to cover 
more men who have been stepped up to 

















lems are covered regularly in the Houghton 


LINE, which for 34 years 
ma 


new and unfamiliar responsibilities. If you 
do not now receive the LINE and would like 
to enjoy its frank business comment as well 
as its practical processing articles, send us 
the coupon below. 


has been sent to industrial 
plant executives the world 
over. 







E. F, HOUGHTON & CO., 303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 Gentlemen: phrenic aoaegpiage ate the "Houghton Line” regularly 
Manufactured by 
= F. HOUGHTON & CO: 

. ‘ a 
en 
a v Chicge Detroit, Charl? 
lants: ' 





2 OF THE DAY 


ORDE 


Utmost speed in delivery 


of vital textile products 


ACME STEEL PRODUCTS 
MAKE TEXTILE SHIPMENTS 
“Bound to Get There’ FASTER 


emai war program demands textiles and more 
textiles — and it demands them quickly. Acme Steel 
products aid many mills to get more speed in the pack- 


ing rooms — and keep shipping in step with production. 


Used for baling (upper right) Acme Bale Tie Bands 
make possible the compressed type of pack which saves 
valuable shipping and storage space. Tare weight too, is 


reduced — thereby lowering shipping costs. 


The illustration (middle right) shows comforters, 
destined for the U. S. Army, being packed easily and 
quickly by the Acme Steelstrap Process. The automat- 
ically seal-fed strapping tool used by the operator 
speedily tensions, seals and cuts the strap with two easy 
movements. Note the handy Acme Reel Stand which 


accommodates a coil of strap as well as the seals. 


A combination of Acme Steelstrap and Acme Silver- 
stitcher advantages are being realized by many textile 
men. Box stitching is faster and easier with Acme 
Silverstitchers (lower right). Often sealing costs are 
cut as much as 50%. There is an Acme Silverstitcher for 
every carton stitching application. 

Write today for full information on Acme Steelstrap, 
Bale Tie Bands and Silverstitchers . . . to help you assure 
the fast, safe and economical arrival of your Victory 


products. 
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HERE ARE THE COTS FOR 


S CYTRAHEAVY DUTY. 


JOU CAN COUNT ON Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Cots to show 

exceptional wearing qualities 
even where operating conditions 
are unusually severe. For this rea- 
son, these improved synthetic rub- 
ber roll coverings are recommended 
particularly for heavy-duty jobs 
for example, on back line long- 
draft roving frame rolls and on rolls 
spinning coarse yarns. Because of 
their high moisture-resistance, these 
long-wearing cots are also ideal for 
use on equipment of the down- 
stroke wet twisting type. 

Accotex Cots are ready-glued for 
quick assembly, are highly resilient, 
and are not affected by textile sol- 
vents. Available in all the sizes 
your mill may require, these cots 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK 


WORLD 1942 
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can be economically rebuffed several 
times for extended service. 

Armstrong has been manufactur- 
ing quality roll coverings for more 
than twenty years including 
seven vears of research and develop- 
ment in the compounding of syn- 
theticrubberroll coverings for textile 
use. So when you buy from Arm- 
strong, you buy from an organiza- 
tion that understands your prob- 
lems . . . and can help you solve 
them with unbiased recommenda- 
tions on roll coverings. 

Ask your Armstrong representa- 
tive to tell you about Accotex Cots. 
Or write direct to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products = 
Section, 927 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





COTS 
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ACCOTEX COTS 
ACCOTEX APRONS 


URES 




















SEVEN BIG ADVANTAGES 


Unirormity—Homogeneous 
composition assures uniform wear 
and equal life of all Accotex Cots. 


SEAMLESS—No troublesome 
seams to open and shorten life. 


REsILIENCE— Nonthermoplastic 
and highly resistant to flattening. 


DuraBitity—Long life even 
under severe operating conditions. 


Goopb COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION 

Better drafting, less eyebrow- 
ing than with other synthetic cots. 
Reapy-GLuED—Inner surface 
coated with water-soluble glue to 
enable quicker, cheaper assembly. 
O1L-RESISTANCE—Unaffected by 
oil, water, dyes, or textile solvents. 
















icin Uncle Sam needs some 350 Ibs. of textile products per soldier. These prod- 
ucts, made to strict specifications, start with YARN. Quality production and quan- 
tity production of good yarn depends in no small measure on the PERFORMANCE 
of RING TRAVELERS in spinning, twisting and throwing. “U.S.” Ring Travelers 
are serving to speed America’s yarn production for war purposes because they, too. 
are products of strict specification and scientific control—the finest Ring Travel- 
ers than can be produced for each specific requirement of processing silk, wool. 
rayon, cotton. 
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PERFECT 


BALANCE 


What does this mean to YOU, as a user 
of Ring Travelers? 

It brings U.S. 
developments that will cut your costs and 


you. several exclusive 
increase yYOur yarn output. 

The NE-BOW is specifically designed to 
prevent yarn ends from flying out—to pro- 
ide ample head-room for threading—and 
ull play of the traveler (to prevent binding 
m the vertical ring). Note that “bend 
inward” at the top of the horn—small, but 
mighty important for better performance. 
The PERFECT BALANCE twister traveler 
Nighs the same on both sides (open and 
dosed), The seeret is the way the straight 
part of the shank is in the line of the center 
f gravity. This shank distributes lubricant 
i well as wear) evenly and over a wide 
area, This not pivot away 
from the ring surface in twisting silk and 


"yon yarns . . . no unthreaded ends due 
lo “twist”? 


traveler will 


. . better performance. 
lhe BEVEL EDGE is one of the greatest 
Poneering “U,S.” the 


‘noth spinning and twisting of textile 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO., 


AMOS M. BOWEN, 


contributions — to 


fibres. By carefully eliminating angular 
edges, we give you uniformity 


never before attained . . . more 


of tension 
even yarn, 
less “fly.” No wonder mill men are enthu- 
siastic over this better performance. 
HEAT CONTROL means better metal 

and dominates “U.S.” Traveler production! 
During the 
pletely changed over our gas-fired 
rizing ovens, 
inherent 


last few years we have com- 


-arbu- 
their 
-ar- 


constantly increasing 
accuracy of control. Both 
burizing and tempering ovens are electri- 
through 
better performance. 

You can easily PROVE the better per- 
formance of U.S. Travelers 
Try them! 
and prices . . ~ or ask us about having a 


cally controlled pyrometers—for 


in your yarn 


production! Send for samples 
“U, S.” study of spinning operations made 
in your mill, with a stroboscope. Write— 


better still—WIRE TODAY. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


PRES. AND TREAS. 


Sales Representatives: 


NEW ENGLAND 

al W. Smith 

“erbert J. Smith 

hae U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Box Providence, R. |. 


William P. Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 
Torrence L. Maynard 
William H. Rose 


SOUTHERN 


P. O. Box 792 Greenville, S. C. 
P. O. Box 158 Athens, Georgia 
P. O. Box 456 Belmont, N. C. 
P. 0. Box 792 Greenville, S. C. 


MID ATLANTIC: 
M. Lee Bolton 
P.O. Box 7234 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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OUR YEARS AGO an executive in Germany's 
largest textile research laboratory said, ‘After 
several years’ work we have concluded that it is not 
feasible to afhx inert pigments to textile fibres with 
resins. We don’t believe it can be done practically. 
We are giving up the project.” 

One month before the war started, the same man, 
viewing samples of textile printing with Aridye* pig- 
mented emulsions, said, ‘So the Aridye Corporation 
turned the trick!” We can only guess what he said 
later to his research statt, who had told him it couldn't 
be done. 

This may well be considered one of the first 
American research victories of the war—one which 


made it possible for a textile finisher to use a print- 








ing method that was a definite “improvement in the 
art of textile printing’’ to quote from the Aridye 
Corporation's pigment printing patent. 


And Now—PIGMENT-DYEING! The 
full significance of this development commands the 
grave attention of every textile finisher in this emer- 
gency. Now—and we mean this minute—the textile 
finishers in this country, without lowering their 
standards, can obtain plain shades by this new 
pigment-dyeing method which uses relatively abun- 
dant materials. This will make available for 
military purposes much needed materials and prv- 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


duction capacity. 


ARIDYE CORPORATION + A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Warum konnten wir das nicht machen! 


(which freely translated means: “Why couldn’t we make that?’’) 


The textile industry is in a position to give this 
direct aid to our victory program. It is an advantage 
held in this country which we cannot afford to yield. 
For example, it has been estimated that a million yards 
of a particular taupe shade, pigment-dyed with 
Aridye colors, represented an approximate saving of 
11,500 pounds of conventional dyes. 

Comparative tests show that the industry’s high 
standards of fastness are more than met by this 
method of pigment-dyeing (Aridye Corporation's 
U.S. Patent No. 2,248,696). 

We believe it will find general use when superior 
lightfastness is required on special rayon fabrics, and 
when lightfastness plus scrubfastness is required on 
cotton fabrics, such as shirtings and work clothes. 


Further comparative tests, covering Mildew Eftec- 
tiveness, Resistance to Abrasion, Chlorine Retention, 
Air Porosity and Presence of Primary Irritating Sub- 
stance, have been made by the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., under Tests Report Nos. 25568 
dated December 31, 1941, 25568 dated January 20, 
1942 and 26163 dated January 19, 1942. Full copies 
of any of these reports will be sent upon request. 
Investigate these and the other advantages of 
dyeing by the Aridye pigment-dyeing method. We 
shall be glad to mail any finisher additional informa- 
tion including our standard form of license, under 
which a number of dyers are operating at present. 
Write to Aridye Corporation, a Subsidiary of Inter- 
chemical Corporation, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


Aridye 


TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


FAIR LAWN. NEW JERSEY * ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA * PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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THE OIL THAT GOES 
IN HERE MUST 
HAVE MAXIMUM 
FILM STRENGTH AND 
PERSISTENCE OF FILM 





THE OIL MUST 
MAINTAIN A TOUGH, 
LASTING FILM BETWEEN 
THE MOVING 
METAL SURFACES 
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M OIL CO., INC. 
- Div. — White Ea 
lia Petroleum Comp. 


Here’s where Spotting 
Begins-or Ends! 


THE “CORRECT” ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM OF 
“OIL THROW” IN CAPACITY TEXTILE PRODUCTION: 


b le nn $ Just after hand oiling, a bearing is Mooded... safe 
Pro from failure. Just before the next oiling, it may be 
— starved... with only a microscopically thin film be- 
tween the moving parts. 


On textile machinery, oversupply of oil causes excessive leakage 
which results in “oil throw” and spotting. Therefore, oil must be 
applied sparingly at regular intervals. 

This means a tissue-thin film only is maintained to retard friction, 
wear, and high power consumption. That’s “boundary lubrication.” 


¢ To meet those conditions, you need an oil with 
Ausw Cl". maximum film strength and persistence of film. It 
— must have easy-scouring properties to make pos- 
sible quick removal of accidental stains. 


Gargoyle Vactra Oils were developed with exactly these charac- 
teristics. These oils cling tightly to bearing surfaces... help you mini- 
mize wear and power consumption, even with restricted application. 


- Standard Oj of N. Y. Diy, ~ 
gle Div. — Wadhams Div. a So 


‘any ~ General Petroleum Corpo 


White Star Diy. 
Utheastern Div. 
ration of Calif. 
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keep your “TRAVELERS” 
on the job longer! 


The performance of a traveler — its long life, speed 
and efficiency —is almost entirely dependent upon 
the quality of the ring on which it is used. 


The traveler and ring are an inseparable combina- 
tion in good production . . . and of the two the ring 
is more vital, for independently it can either improve 


or impair the function of the traveler. 


Pawtucket Rings give your travelers an operating 
surface that keeps them at maximum efficiency. This 
surface — called Vitritex —is made by an exclusive 
process and has the hardness of granite and smooth- 
ness of glass. Its texture is so fine and so nearly non- 
porous as to be almost impervious to wear, humidity 
and other destructive elements which are in constant 


circulation in the spinning room. 


We would like to have you make a test in your own 
spinning room. Write for samples which 


we will gladly furnish at no cost to you. 


GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS 
‘“‘A TURN FOR THE BETTER” 


ao 


Pawtucket 


SPINNING RING COMPANY 


(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 


ee 


CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


ci 
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Accepted with Confidence 
inknitting mills the world over is the famous red and green box of Torrington 
Needles. Seldom, in any industry, has a simple package become such a 
‘ymbol of quality. To the thousands of knitters who are using Torringtons 
tow, and to the thousands who will use them in the future, Torrington 
sures Continued quality through machine-manufacturing methods 


ind improvement through research wherever improvement is possible. 


—— 


lORRINGTON NEEDLE 


SINKERS + DIVIDERS + SPLIT DIVIDERS 





BHECK these advantages of the Torrington Needle 
Bearing —advantages that have been tested and 
proved in thousands of applications—and see how every 
feature can be utilized to fill a wartime need in the design 
of textile machinery. 


1. The Needle Bearing is available for prompt delivery on 
priority orders, in the standard sizes and designs that are 
most practicable today. Torrington’s production capacity 
has been expanded to care for all essential requirements 
with the promptness needed to maintain manufacturing 
schedules. 


2. It is easy to install, ideally suited for high-speed pro- 
duction line methods. Built as a single compact unit, it 
is pressed into place in the housing in a quick, simple 
operation. 


EVERY FEATURE 
mae 


3. It conserves materials in other parts of your produg 
design. Because the bearing’s outside diameter is small 
in proportion to Capacity, you can use small-diameter 
housings, requiring less material. 


4. It improves product performance and reduces power re. 


quirements, because of its low coefficient of starting and 
running friction. 


5. Itneeds little attention in service. Asa result of its efficient 
system of lubrication, only occasional renewal of lubricant 
is necessary. Its high load capacity assures long bearing 
life, even in continuous operation under heavy loads, 


Let a Torrington engineer show you how this unusual 
bearing can help you key your textile machinery designs 
to wartime conditions. For further details, wire, phone, 
or write for Catalog No. 116. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Estab. 1866 
Mokers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


Philadelphia Detroit 
Los Angeles Seattle 


New York Boston 
Cleveland Chicago 
San Francisco Toronto London, England 





TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 














We've had the “sock” that brings out the guns and bullets, bombs and shells, 
the champ in a man! We're working tanks, trucks, ships and planes can be 
for VICTORY in the great American produced in overwhelming quantities. 
Blower plants, building the Industrial We're building apparatus for Army and 
Fans, Blowers, Unit Heaters, Collectors, Navy offensive weapons, too, and we're 
Fluid Drives and Mechanical Draft at it with all our facilities and every 
Equipment that have to come before ounce of strength. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 
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DOUBLE-CARDED KNITTING YARNS 


For producing quality 
fabrics, knitters find that 
CROSS Double-Carded 


Yarns meet all require- 


ments. 


Dyed yarns furnished in & 


pastel shades, for the © = 





» & knitting trade. 


KNITTING YARN ON CONES 
Range—| 6's-40's 
Single and Two-Ply 


CROSS COTTON MILLS €0., Marion, N. C. 
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ALLIES IN MAN'S SERVICE 


pe making the nation’s wool 


ave Faded supply go further 


sot P 


Suddenly, the nation knows what it means to face a wool shortage. 
Conservation of this vitally important fibre becomes a matter of 
® Blends with wool, mohair, paramount concern. 
rayon, cotton. ARALAC is already helping conserve wool. It can be used in 
even wider fields. ARALAC is a man-made fibre, possessing char- 
acteristics generic unto itself. It does not pretend to be wool. But 
ARALAC is a protein fibre—just as wool, mohair, camel's hair and 
© Takes dyes beautifully. fur are protein fibres. It possesses certain of the attributes that 
® Already proving itself in com- make wool so desirable a textile fibre. 
mercial use. ARALAC is sold as cut staple, in any length up to six inches. 
@ Chemically stebilieed. It comes in 3 denier (matching wool 70's), 5 denier (matching wool 
60's) and 7 denier (matching wool 50’s). 
© AND CUTS COSTS. Let ARALAC help solve your wool problems. 


® Combines with felting furs. 


® Creates distinctive new fabrics. 


% Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


ARALAC, INC. 


Taftville, Connecticut 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many 
contributions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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Gentlemen: 


To you and to our common cause 
—now and later— 
We Pledge Unremitting Effort 


Without other change than tightening the belt of our resolve, we here at 
FIDELITY have shifted from defense to offense in the pace of our production. 


As long as eleven years ago we began to prepare for this day. 


The matured and disciplined talents of our older and experienced engi- 
neers were given the support of keen, young minds whose enthusiasm and 
vitality they directed into new channels. 


New machines and new mechanisms were designed, developed, tested by 
us and by military and commercial experts. New workers were trained by 
seasoned and skilled craftsmen. 


Old machine tools were obsoleted and replaced with the most modern 
units until today, with minor exceptions, every machine in the plant is less 
than five years old. More gages and a larger range of testing equipment 
were added, so that today tolerances and finishes as fine as four one- 
millionths of an inch can be measured and maintained. 


Organization of tasks, skills and methods were perfected. Both the tempo 
and the uniform quality of production were so far and so steadily stepped 
up that today we are producing six times as much per square foot of floor 
area as six years ago. 


The responsibilities for plans which go beyond even the critical war needs 
of this year and next have been shouldered by this personnel which has 
already achieved so much. There is no lag in their planning, designing, de- 
velopment work. It is a task in which all of us are cooperating for the 
good of all. To its continuance we pledge our unremitting efforts. 


diuriden 


President 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ROWN* RAYON is today going into 
C scores of new fabrics. New blends, new 
weaves, new finishes are appearing almost 
daily, as market after market turns to this 
versatile fiber. Amid this welter of new de- 
velopments, questions are bound to arise— 
especially among producers whose previous 
experience with rayon has been limited. 

It is to these new users of rayon, as well 


as to those who are employing rayon in new 





FIBER RESEARCH. In our laboratories and 
pilot plants, scientists are always busy 
perfecting available types of rayon yarn 
and fiber, and developing special types 
for special purposes. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT. lo guide you in 
the design of “wanted” fabrics—new fab- 
rics Which you can produce efficiently 
fabrics taking advantage of the proper- 
ties of the new rayon yarns and fibers. 


MILL TECHNIQUE. A mill-size plant—the 
Textile Unit—equipped with standard 
machinery for every phase of textile pro- 
duction from fiber to finished fabric, to 
help you solve mill problems. 


SALES ASSISTANCE. Crown Tested—one 
of America’s most trusted symbols of 
quality in rayon fabrics, helps sell fabrics 
every step of the way from grey goods 
to ultimate consumer. Find out how this 
selling plan can help you. 








applications, that our FOUR-PLY SERVICE is 
devoted. If you have a question involving 
rayon—from the properties of the fiber to the 
sale of finished fabrics—it may pay you to 
bring that question direct to a great rayon 
headquarters—to American Viscose Corpo- 
ration. Here, without a penny of ‘cost, you 
will get practical assistance from men skilled 
in solving textile problems. We welcome 


every opportunity to help you. 

















SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va ; Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1942—American Viscos rp. 
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WHY ARE 
DAYCO 
WORSTED COTS 
LIKE 
THOROBRED 
HORSES? 






































GET TIRED 
OF RUNNING 





¢ OUTPERFORM 
one LIFE oan ERS EVERY DAY! 


Dayco Worsted Cots last so long that it Because long life Daycos outperform THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 





seems they never do tire of running! all other cots every way, they are pre- TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio | 
' f The Originators and Pioneers of 

One mill reports a full year of 24 hour-a- ferred by everybody from mill super- Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 

s P 

day perfect performance by Daycos... intendents to roll shop foremen. 


4 ow . re GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
still another reports over 9,360 hours of They’ve got everything it takes to Woodside Building . . . Greenville, S. C. 


unmatched performance without re- simplify your schedule, give you more EXPORT DIVISION 
buffing, during 18 months on their and better production of the num- DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORP. 
toughest assignment. bers you want—when you want them. 38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Now it’s obvious that Dayco Worsted 
Cots eventually need rebuffing, but 
there’s ample proof that revolutionary 
long life Daycos outlast all other cots 
up to twelve times longer while out- 
performing them in every way. 


MORE UNIFORM YARN—LESS HEADACHES 


Because Dayco Worsted Cots produce 
better work and more uniform yarn, 
they save Spinning Room Foremen 
plenty of headaches. 


OIL-PROOF DAYCOS ARE EASY TO APPLY 


Unlike other cots, easy-to-apply Daycos 
are oil-proof. They require less tension, 
reduce labor, cut power costs—eliminate 
Monday morning resets—need no aging, 
and are guaranteed not to come loose 
from the rolls. 
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° % ather ingenious, when 


you stop to think of it— You sim- 
ply took a spool of yarn and went 


walking up and down in front of 


your house, laying the yarn in 


parallel rows, over and under pegs 
driven in the wall. That was called 


ep . 89 
Peg-warping ; 


genius, whose name 
is lost to us, produced 
the “Warping Mill’. This made 
Warping a continuous process— 
greater speed, less handling. 
Essentially, the history of com- 
mercial textile development is 
simply one of increasing efficiency 
—of making processes more con- 
tinuous. Reduce starting, stopping, 
changing, replacing — and you 


have achieved textile progress. 


“CONTINUOUS PROCESS” 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION  e¢ 


WORLD, APRIL, 1942 


Industrial’s “Continuous Proe- 
ess” for the production of rayon 
yarn eliminates the separate bulk 
operations of spinning, washing, 
bleaching, treating, drying and 
twisting and in their place pro- 
vides individual thread treatment 


in continuous operations. Result 


The Warping Mill. 


—a better product, more uniform, 
virtually free from knots and 
broken filaments, and more effi- 
ciently produced. 

To mills these advantages fur- 
nish efficiencies in weaving that 
are of greater importance today 


than ever before. 


vlo Rayon 


Cleveland, Ohio — New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 























Sturtevant 















War Production 


Wind screaming through 
the rigging! Dark, omin- 
ous storm clouds piling 
up in the northeast! And 
the captain bellowing, 


“Shorten sail... batten 





down all hatches!”’. 

That was bad news for the bluejackets aboard 
early American warships. It meant berth decks 
sealed tight against ventilation— unbearably 
stuffy—damp, foul-smelling. A breeding place 
for disease. It meant a sick-bay crowded with 
stricken sailors. 

But American skill and resourcefulness came 
up with the answer —a ventilating system for 
warships! The first mechanical ventilating sys- 
tem for warships, installed in 1879 on the fa- 
mous U.S.S. Richmond, proved an immediate 


success. In the words of Chief Engineer King 













Conserving Metal 
for Planes—During fab- 


rication of sheet aluminum 
every ounce must be saved— 
and Sturtevant helps do it! 
Scrap aluminum is chopped 
up, then conveyed—entirely 
by air route—to remelt fur- 
naces at Aluminum Company 
of America plants, 


lak 





























ALL ‘TO SICK-BAY 


but nota man answered. 





of the U.S. Navy, as quoted in the Army and 
Navy Journal of March 8, 1879: “After con- 
sultation with Mr. B. F. Sturtevant, who has 
had large experience in ventilating buildings, 
a contract was made to design and build two 
exhausting fans.” 

And, continues Chief Engineer King, in de- 
scribing the results of this ventilating system: 
“There is no smell of bilge water and no im- 
pure air on the berth deck. The officers and 
crew of this ship enjoy pure air at all times. 
It is the most healthful, completely ventilated 
ship that ever sailed under the American flag 
—or any other flag.” 

Today, Sturtevant Ventilating and other Air 
Handling Equipment is still “In the Navy”... 
on a large majority of America’s fighting ships, 
old and new—ships ranging from battleships 


to mine-sweepers—from aircraft carriers to sub- 


Toughening Steel for Tanks 


To harden steel properly, heat treating furn cl 
require constant pressure, unfailing air ¢l 
tion. Chrysler Tank, Caterpil. 
lar Tractor and others call 
on Sturtevant for com- 
pressors that help 
step up capacity, 
—speed pro- 
duction. 













marines! It is also supplying the vital blasts of 


air for thousands of processes and hundreds of 


industries that are building America’s fighting 
machines. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


Branches in 40 Cities 


pping Garand 
Rifle Production 
—and a Sturtevant Pneu- 
matic Conveying System is 
helping to push it up... 

by speedily whisking away 
wood dust and shavings pro- 
duced in turning out the rifle 
stocks. Air exhausted from the 
senal is returned to the build- 
ng, after the dust has been 
reened out—thus saving heat 
snd power for the government. 


Ur 


Helping launch 
more Ships—For 
high speed Unionmelt 
Automatic Electric 
Welding of ships and 
boilers, at shipyards, 
Sturtevant Melt Re- 
covery Units make it 
possible to efficiently 
collect all of the un- 
fused melt for re-use. 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Protection Against 
Explosives—During pow- 
der manufacture and shell-load- 
ing, dangerous fumes and explo- 
sive dust must be kept out of the 
air, away from workers. That’s 
the vital job of Sturtevant Dust 
and Fume Collecting Systems 
—at government arsenals 
and private plants. They 
guard against respiratory 
and eye troubles, re- 

claim waste. 
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A NEW TEXTILE FINISHING AGENT 
COMBINING QUALITY WITH ECONOMY 


This new synthetic softening agent gives 
a full, mellow hand when employed in 
the usual finishing methods. The finish 
desired from natural fats may be closely 
duplicated. It is suitable for back starch- 
ing, back filling and mangle and quetch 
finishing. It may be used as a pure finish 


or combined with starches and gums. 


As a saturated hydrocarbon sulfonate, 
Du Pont “Avitone” does not turn yellow 
or become rancid during storage of the 
finished fabrics. They remain clean and 


fresh. Whites stay white, colors bright. 


Du Pont “Avitone” is made from raw 
materials available within the United 
States. Its low alkalinity and high stabil- 
ity help reduce processing problems to a 


minimum. 


The low cost per pound and the high 
concentration of “Avitone” place it on an 
advantageous cost basis in comparison 
with sulfonated fats. 

For both economical and quality finish- 
ing, have a Du Pont technical representa- 


tive assist you in carrying out trials. 


DU PONT PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 


NYLON 
PEROXIDES 


ACIDS 


WETTING AGENTS 
FIRE RETARDANTS 
MAINTENANCE PAINTS 


DYESTUFFS 
SIZING 


RAYON 

SOLVENTS 
CLEANING AGENTS 
SCOURING AGENTS 


AGENTS 
FINISHING AGENTS 
WATER REPELLENTS 





E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, (INC.) 


Wilmington, Delaware 


** Avitone” is du Pont’s trade-mark for its hydrocarbon sulfonate textile softening agent. 


Listen to “Cavalcade of America”, every Monday evening over coast-to-coast NBC Red network 
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IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS iw wvion 


SIZING AND CONING 


THE MODEL 76 BARREL WIND 
ATTACHMENT 


1. Note the oval shaped package — no de- 
cided tapers or shoulders — just a smoothly 


curved contour for easy drawing off! 


2. The lay is more open in the central part 
of the traverse than at the ends. Where the 
package is thickest, the lay is the most open, 


facilitating uniform steaming and drying. 


3. Production: the 
Barrel Wind device 


THE TYPE H PINEAPPLE ATTACH- 
is designed so that 


MENT FOR MODEL 75 CONER 


The simplicity of this attachment 


substantially higher 


operating speeds 


represents a decided improvement 
than formerly used 


over previous devices of this kind. — 
can be obtained. Operation at higher speeds than 

formerly, with low maintenance 

cost, together with the production 


of superior cones, are natural 


) 3 
ee 
BOD ul esha f 


Type H Pineapple with Patented Pivoted Pressure Roll WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


results, 
@ eno view 
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SOUTHERN OFFICE: JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





2 West Adams St. 735 Chestnut Street 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 


MOUNT HOLLY (es N. CAROLINA 


Special Representative: E. F. REDDING, MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 


va PHILADELPHIA, PA 
3O, ILLINOIS CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N.C. NEW YORK, N. Y 


E. W. Wood Mr. Tom Moore Schoolfield & Co., Inc Roland Swallow 
Mr. E. J. Holbrook 40 Worth Street Schoolfield & Company 


3701 N. Broad St 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Cosby & Thomas 


































It seems timely, therefore, to answer 
the more frequent questions in this 
REPORT TO PRODUCTION-MEN. 


is there any one best kind of industrial 
lighting? Yes, continuous-row fluorescent 
lighting is proclaimed “the new standard 
for industry” by lighting authorities. 


Is there any one best continuous-row 
lighting system? We think MILLER 50 
FOOT CANDLER, 100 FOOT CAND- 
LER and MILLER TROFFERS are 
measurably superior to any other equip- 
ment on the market today. The MILLER 
System was the original continuous . row 
lighting system. 

When were the first MILLER installations 
mede? MILLER Fluorescent Systems have 
been in use since January, 1940. 

How many installations have been made? 
Over 135 miles of MILILER Fluorescent 
Lighting Systems are in use. 

In what kinds of plants? In armories, arse- 
nals, airplane and parts plants, in the fac- 
tories of all types of offense suppliers. 


What kind of deliveries are you making? 
Deliveries are moving smoothly, fast and 
And 
no major installation goes in without a 
MILLER engineer on the job. 

What about priorities? We like yourself 
are dependent on material allocation. We 


ahead of building schedules as a rule. 





50 FOOT CANDLER 
100 FOOT CANDLER 
MILLER TROFFERS 


Continuous Wireway Fluorescent 
Lighting Systems 


are cooperating 100 percert with the war 
program. 

Are you biased in favor of fluorescent? 
No. MILLER offers a complete line of 
fluorescent and filament lighting equipment 
for every commercial and industrial need. 


What is the significance of the names 50 
FOOT CANDLER and 100 FOOT CANDLER? 
The 50 FOOT CANDLER, using 40-watt 
Mazda F lamps, is designed to provide a 
minimum of 50 foot candles of illumination, 
and the 100 FOOT CANDLER, using 100- 
watt Mazda F lamps, a minimum of 100 
foot candles when mounted and spaced on 
centers prevailing in the average plant. 
Are MILLER Lighting Systems priced low, 
medium or high? \ direct comparison of 
“fixture cost” is not possible because these 
units are more than a “fixture” for they 
provide a complete lighting system, wire- 
way channels, auxiliaries, wire and reflec- 
tors, making possible savings of from 30 
to 50% in the cost of installation. 


Are 50 FOOT CANDLERS and 100 FOOT 
CANDLERS suitable for lighting offices, 
drafting rooms, and similar locations? [hey 
are, but MILLER TROFFERS, Continu- 
ous Recessed Fluorescent Lighting System, 
are recommended for use with acoustical 
or other hung ceiling constructions. More 
than 25 miles of MILLER TROFFERS 
are in service today. 

Any ‘‘bugs"’ to be eliminated from these 
3 lighting systems? No. They carry 
MILLER’s guarantee, and have been 















proven by more than two years’ intensive 
service in manufacturing and war plants 
of all kinds. 


What do you mean “Guaranteed”? Fach 
fixture comprising either of these lighting 
systems carries a written guarantee backed 
hy The Miller Company’s 98 years of spe- 
cialization in lighting equipment. 


Have you any actual figures on increased 
production with MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLERS? 
In one group of textile mills, for example, 
where accurate records were kept, MILLER 
50 FOOT CANDLERS are credited with 
(1) Increase in weaving efficiency from 
81% to 84%, with a decrease of 22% in 
mending costs; (2) Increase of weaving 
efficiency from 88% to 87.7% with a de- 
crease of 25% in mending costs. 

What about maintenance? Simple in the 
extreme. The porcelain-enameled reflectors 
are easy to remove and clean. 

What of the future? Should you have to 
rearrange or do entirely different work in 
your plant, you can do so with the 
MILLER Lighting System. Should you 
want greater illumination, you can get up 
to 45% more without adding new fixtures. 


How do we go about getting our plant 
lighted with a MILLER Continuous Fluores- 
cent Lighting System? Wire ‘The Miller 
Company direct, at Meriden, Conn., or 
phone our nearest_representative. 






THE MILLER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


© MILLER offers a complete line of 
filament and fluorescent lighting equipment 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW 
CARRIER HUMIDIFIER 





THE NEW CARRIER HUMIDIFIER humidifies, cools, or heats, cleans 
and distributes air in a single unit. Its power requirements are 
low — assuring economical operation. It is designed for ceiling 
suspension — thus saving valuable floor space. But its great new 
advantage is its unusual flexibility. 


Designed Especially for 
Today's Speeded-up Textile 
Mill Operations 


The new Carrier Humidifier for low-cost humidi- 
fication helps to meet the rigid specifications and 
rapidly changing production requirements of 


today. 


Built sectionally, the new Carrier Humidifier is 
easily handled, installed, and moved as needed 
to meet changes, in mill machinery—or produc- 
tion schedules. Thanks to its compact and effi- 
cient design, increased load or mill expansion 
problems are easily met by relocating the Carrier 
Humidifiers. No ducts are required. 


Adaptable to Changes in Mill Machinery Layouts 


Required in War Production 


The use of air conditioning and humidification is in- 
creasingly important in the all out effort for Victory. 
But every problem has special, individual require- 
ments. Carrier recommendations and equipment are 
hased on specialized engineering experience in the tex- 
tile field. Carrier’s early developments revolutionized 
humidifying in textile mills. 


Whether you plan to air condition or humidify a 
‘ingle floor or an entire mill, call on Carrier for sound 
advice. No obligation. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 


New York. 


OPERATING ADVANTAGES 


1. Floor Space Saved by ceiling suspended unit 


2. ! ndisturbed Production during installation of sec- 
ionalized humidifier 


3. Low Cost Operation assured by new highly absorb- 
nt and relatively open wetting surfaces 


4. ‘laximum Cooling Effect and regularity of condi- 
‘ions assured by simple pneumatic controls 


TEXT 
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The Navy “E”, one of the U. S. Navy’s most 
coveted honors, was awarded to Carrier 







Corporation for excellence in war production. 


arrie 


Air Conditioning 


sora _-—-— eT 


CARRIER CORPORATION Desk D44 


“Weather Makers to the World” 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation, information on the 
new Carrier Humidifier. 

Name 


Address 


City 
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iSeries 


Ajrplan 
Balloon cloth 
Balloon cloth 
Broadcloth 
Bunting Ps 
Canvas, 
Canvas, padding 
Chambray 
Cloth, cotton 
Cloth 
Cloth, 6}{-02. 
Cloth, 16-02. 
Cloth, jung 
Damask, t@ 
Denim, uns 
Drill, 7-02- 
Drill, 73-02- 
Drill, 73-02 
Drill, 74-02 


Drill, 73-02 
Drill, 43-02- 


Drill, 7.702. 
Duck 





c ck sth 










Jean, +. 
ss 


Lining, 4 
Muslin 
Nainsoo 
Osnaburg 
Percale 
Pillaw tub 
Poplin, 4-02. 
Poplin, 5-08 
print C 
print Cc 
Sheeting, 
Sheeting, 
Sheeting, 
Sheeting, 
Shirting 
Silesia, 4 
Silesia, # 
Silesia, 5 
Suiting, 6-0 





















Twill, 3.2-08% 
Twill, uniform 
Twill, unileg 
Twill, unifo " 
Twill, onity 
"Twill, 5-O%s 
Towels, — 
Towels, 2 
Towels, 











































































































Bunting 


Doeskin, 


Flannel, 1 


Kersey, 16 On, 
Kersey, 99.4 





itl 


Kersey, 30 ee 
Lining, 12. 


Lining, 30 


Melton, 16.0% 
Meltony 32 on 
Serge, 14-174 
Serge, 104-08) 
“Serge, 18-07, 


Shirting, 


ae 


Texral 
Anklets 
Be »bbinet 

Cap 

Cap 

Drawers 


Drawers 
i sloves 


Gloves, woolen : ; 
> 


Jerseys 

Lining, 223 
Lining, 26-0z. 
Mufllers, 84-oz. 


Socks, cotton 


Socks, cotton 
Socks, pt. wa 


’ Woo 


Glanket, 1}-Ib, 
Blanket, 33-Ih,. 3 
Blanket, 4b, 


Cloth, unife 
Covert, 124 








Elastique, 
Elastique, 18 
Elastique, ) 
Facing, 16 
Flannel, 8} ze 
Flannel, 103358 
Flannel, 11-08 





° 
:: 





Suiting, 20a 


I drawers, cotte 





Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto® 


~~ 5 -OZ, 2 
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But first — they must be 
processed by 


CARD CLOTHING 


Processed to get the best yarn with the least waste 
from your cards. * Tuffer Card Clothing made by 
our patented Tufferizing process gives you this extra 
help to better yarn and greater production. * Every 
possible effort is being made to keep you supplied 
with vital cardroom products in time. * We at the 


home of “’Tuffer” are operating at full capacity on 


Defense production to insure Victory. 


HOWARD BROS. mre. co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plants: 
Branch Offices: 


Card Clothing for V 
Worsted, Cotton 
and Silk Cards e > 
Clothing, Brush ¢ 
Strickles, Emery Fillet 
Flats Recovered ar 
ets loaned at a 
Lickerins and Garr 
inders from 4 to 3 
and Metallic Card 
Rewired at Southe 
e Midgley Patented 
Howard's Specia 
Stripping Cards @ 
Eye & Regular Wire 
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TRADE MARK 


MERROW HIGH SPEED 


AT. -l “—¥ IN 
FOREIGN COUN 


, OVEREDGING 
OVERSEAMING 


AND 


HEMMING MACHINES 


Produce Federal Specification 
Stitch Types 501, 502, 503 
504 and 505 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 





\lerrow Class A Machines, illustrated, are 
the result of several generations of specialized 


effort. “These machines have made possible High Production 
quality production, high speed, and low oper- 

ating costs to a degree greater than ever Convenient Handling 
before. They are easy to handle, simple to ' 

adjust, sturdy in design, accurate in work- Minimum Time-Out for 


manship and readily adapted to many kinds 


of work. Let us or our distributor nearest you Adjustment - Repair 
demonstrate the work of these machines on Low Upkeep Costs 


samples of your own fabric. 


Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Arranged 
for Your Work 


200 VARIATIONS FOR 200 PURPOSES 


Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives Are On Call 
» Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various 


War Work and Proper Care and Operation of Machine. 


Esi\suisHep 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING OUR SECOND CENTURY 


2893 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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L. EF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executve and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS | 





For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 





ESTABLISHED 1840 


Sing a song of loveliness . . . Every woman knows that thi 
c © . : 


song of stocking loveliness is inspired by the quality of the fabric. 


Every hosiery manutacturer knows that regardless of the fibre used 
it takes good needles to produce a quality fabric. Keep your knit- 
tine machines young and eftective with IT MW Needles 


}}) APD D 


ACHINE WORKS LEADING, 





‘ Hit from where your had is. 


The makers of Reading Full-! 


are now ( ‘r cent on Ordnance product 


1 


new machines but we wv// do the next. best 


their utmost to help you Keep your present equ ent a 


i 


hest efhciency. Let uw beLi VOU about “yr mM plet 


. ° 7 5 ,° 
f f +0? } , / . In 09 a 6a 
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HE pace set by the “all out” production 

program demands the elimination of rejects, 
waste and loss of time. Every process in the 
manufacture of textiles must be controlled to 
insure maximum production at lowest cost. 


In SLASHING—The Brown Moist-o-Graph 

Slasher Speed Control System makes this pos- 

sible by providing immediate data on moisture 

ntent in yarn in the form of permanent 

charted records. Regain can be measured and 

wntrolled to maintain slasher production at ST = 

highest yardage per minute that slasher drying a ee SIZE BOX 
‘pacity can produce, for any particular weight —— 


; D 
Or set. STEAM TO $IZE BOX 


LIN SIZING—Brown Thermometer Control- IN SIZING 
ts govern size box temperature to give the 

yan the necessary internal strength and elas 

titity which overcomes strains in weaving. 


own Level Controllers maintain size at the 
‘tight level” to insure correct saturation and 


iny+ 


imtorm coating of the fibres. Proven results 
iow that where these instruments are installed, 
toubles caused by improper size viscosity are 
timinated. 


LIN SIZE COOKING—Brown Time-Temper- 
ture Controllers assure even cooking, prevent 
‘mping and “boiling over” and free the oper- 
tor for other duties during the size cooking 


Docess, 


Wh . . 
"len the kettle is dumped and refilled, the 
‘ator merely pushes an external button which 


“tomatically resets the control system for an- 
l yk, 


AC. SUPPLY 
wn Controllers for textile processes are 
le, inexpensive and easy to install. To get IN SIZE COOKING 


» For Temperatures .... . Pressures....-°. Flows... . .. Liquid Levels 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 4509 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex, England: Nybrokajen 7. Stockholm, Sweden 





KEEP ‘EM RUNNING 
WITH GENUINE 
H&B REPAIR PARTS 


THE MAINTENANCE and repair of ex- 
isting equipment in every industry has 
suddenly become one of the most vital 
factors in the war production pro- 
gram. This is particularly true of tex- 
tiles as the requirements of our armed 
forces call for hundreds of millions of 
yards of fabric suitable for military 
purposes. 

To meet this call for all-out produc- 
tion it is essential that every machine 
which is suitable for producing goods 
required by the military, naval and air 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Textile Mill Machinery 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


forces should be kept in perfect run- 
ning order. Efficient operation can 
only be expected when repair parts are 
used that are accurately machined with 
special tools to give years of service at 
the highest productive output. 

To the users of our machinery we 
say—‘Keep ’em running with genuine 
H & B repair parts”. This service we 
believe to be of paramount importance 
and propose to maintain same to the 
utmost of our resources. 


While a limited amount of new tex- 


tile machinery will be available to 


mills operating wholly or nearly so on 
government contracts through the is- 


suance of priority certificates, deliv- 
eries will depend to a great extent upon 
our being able to promptly obtain 
iron, steel and other materials neces- 
sary for its fabrication. 


In addition to our regular products 
we have been engaged for the past year 
in the manufacture of munitions and 
every effort is being madeto expand our 
operationsto meetthe needs of the hour. 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire St. 
Charlotte Office, 1201-3 Jonnston Bidg. 
Atianta Office, 815 Citizens & | Soto 
i Bank Bidg. 
Export D sated States cain Co. 
Pt Te Brood St., New York, U. $. A. 





he practical advantages 


(above) One of Cyanamid’s modern large-capacity units for the 
production of textile chemicals. Large-scale production means 
greatest possible uniformity in chemical supply. 


(left) A similar unit in another Cyanamid plant. Each step in 
Cyanamid’s volume production methods is planned and carried 
out to deliver highest quality as well. 


IGARDLESS of whether the volume required is mod- 

erate or in carload lots, chemicals for the textile 
manufacturing processes should be of a consistently 
reliable, uniform quality at all times. 


The source of supply of textile chemicals... the sul- 
phonated oils, penetrants, sizing compounds, wetting 
agents and other specialties ... therefore becomes 
a primary consideration to the manufacturer in estab- 
lishing economically dependable processing results. 


Cyanamid recognizes this vital part played by chemi- 
cals throughout the textile industry. C ‘vanamid is also 

aware that the supplies required by the textile industry 

can best be provided by high-standard volume 
production, insuring the barrel by barrel uniformity 
made possible by large batch manufacture. As a result, 
Cyanamid has set up modern large-scale facilities ad- 
jacent to the important centers of textile manufacture. 

Cyanamid today is able to assure textile manufac- 
turers that their requirements, both large and small, 
will be accurately and quickly filled with chemicals of 
a consistently high quality. 

Cyanamid is also prepared to serve textile manufac- 
turers on problems relating to the proper selection of 
chemicals to meet changing specifications in produc- 
tion...a valuable extra service without charge or 
obligation that is backed by extensive research and 
practical field experience. 


SULPHONATED OILS; PENETRANTS; SOFTENERS; FINISHES; 
SIZING COMPOUNDS; DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


*Reg. | 












Taylor Instruments 
are helping fill America’s 
wartime rubber needs 





l , 
() 
) 

MERICA needs rubber enough to go 
LAX round. We've got to stretch our 
national stock of rubber, because the 
war has already cut us off from 97% of 
our normal rubber supply. We need rub- 
ber to fight this modern war. 

To make sure we get it, America’s 
great rubber industry is relying on 
‘Taylor temperature and pressure control 
instruments to do the vast job faster and 
better. Taylor Instruments insure preci- 
sion exactness—automatically safeguard 
complicated operations— speed up the 
whole involved process. They are vital ne- 
cessities to our wartime rubber program. 

Here’s some war work Taylor Instru- 
ments are doing. They help produce: 


BETTER NATURAL RUBBER... 

Within the next few months, production 
of U. S. Signal Corps assault wire will be 
stepped up 300%. This latex-covered 
copper wire, so fine that one man can 
carry % of a mile of it, is used to lay 
battlefront communication lines. It must 
be tough, sturdy, micrometer-exact in 
size, 100% reliable. It is cured by spe- 
cially designed equipment completely 
controlled by Taylor Instruments. 


Bomber tires, like the 8-foot, 1000- 
pound giants on the 82-ton Douglas B-19 
planes, have to be cured precisely right 
to stand the terrific impact of landing. 
They are now out of the experimental 





stage, in full production. Taylor coordi- 
nated control systems govern the exact 
curing process that gives them strength. 


Gas mask production has jumped to mil- 
lions of masks per year. The face-cover- 
ing part, molded in one piece, can now 
be produced on a 24-hour schedule with 
the help of Taylor Flex-O-Timers to con- 
trol the sequence of operations. 


Rubber-lined, leak-proof gas tanks for 
planes, scarcely known a few monthsago, 
are now produced by thousands. Taylor 
Instruments are steadily being added 
to help increase this mounting output. 


BETTER SYNTHETIC RUBBER... 
A large part of all synthetic rubber pro- 
duction is controlled by Taylor Instru- 
ments. Fact is, synthetic rubber could not 
be produced without the close control in- 
sured by such instruments. The first syn- 
thetic“ pilot plants” were Taylor-equipped 
—the tremendous commercial plants use 
Taylor Instruments. They will help boost 
synthetic rubber production from 40,000 
tonslast year to the 600,000-ton yearly 
total America must achieve. 


BETTER “‘“RECLAIM’’ RUBBER... 
The production of ‘‘reclaim” rubber has 
almost doubled—skyrocketing from 
200,000 to 350,000 tons annually in 
two years. It will keep on rising, be- 
cause Taylor Instruments help assure the 
exact time and temperature schedules 
of “reclaim” de-vulcanizing processes. 































1 Another advertisement telling how different American industries are speeding up wartime production I 
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TO WIN THE WAR 
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f 
With the help of Taylor Instruments, 
every American industry can be geared 
to the “go” that will win the war. Tay- 
lor Instruments will help you produce 
more, produce better, save time, and 
save manpower. All through industry, 
Taylor Instruments have given faithful 
service for years. Depend on them in 
these war times. Depend on the “know 
how” of Taylor engineers to show you 
how to squeeze the last vital ounce 0 
efficiency from your existing production 
equipment. Your country needs producers 
—that’s why you need Taylor Instru- 
ments. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
Makers of the famous ‘*Not 1 but 5” 
Fulscope Controllers. 
KEEP ON BUYING U. S. DEFENSE 


* BONDS AND STAMPS . 


Ui 


Indicating # Recording Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
und LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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Stuffing Box Rings 
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Asbestos Products 
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tomorrow... 


Winter H & D’s mills and factories push 


production at top speed to meet ever-increasing 


demands of American business, the scope of 
Hinde & Dauch Package Laboratory services is 
extended to help manufacturers attain more effi- 
cient packing and storing methods as well as more 
efficient packaging. 

Under this program, two sections of **The H & D 
Litthe Packaging Library” are now ready for 
distribution. These booklets are full of practical 
suggestions on how to simplify your shipping, 
packing and storing, thus conserving time, space 
and material. 


There are a number of tricks to packing and 


\WWhal you save 


today may save 
your business 


Two booklets that give you a 
wealth of practical packaging 
information to help you save 


time, save space, save dollars. 

























sealing. “How To Seal” tells you which way is 
best for your products. 

There are a number of tricks to stacking and 
loading. “‘How To Stack & Load” gives you many 
worthwhile suggestions on how to reduce damage, 
how to save time and money. 

Just as the services of H & D Package Engineers 
are available without obligation—the booklets are 
yours for the asking. Very likely you 
will want extra copies for key men 
in those departments where the in- 
formation they contain can profita- 
bly be employed. Write for copies, 





they will be sent to you promptly. 


HINDE & DAUCH Cathonily on Packaging 


4230 DECATUR 


STREET e 


SANDU SKY, 


FACTORIES IN BALTIMORE ¢ BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO © CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND e DETROIT ¢ GLOUCESTER, N. J- 


HIOBOKEN ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ LENOIR, N 


-C.¢ MONTREAL ® MUNCIE ¢ RICHMOND ¢ ST. LOUIS ¢ SANDUSKY, OHIO ¢ TORONTO 
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EASY ON THE OIL, MISTER! 


In your car - - - in your spindles, - 
wherever oil is used,—_DON’T WASTE IT! 


You may have to check the 
oil in your crankcase every 
week, but with FLETCHER 
OILWELL SPINDLES, you 
ean “fill °em up and forget 
°em!”’ Under normal operat- 
ing conditions, the patented 
oil reservoir holds a supply 
of permanently clean oil suf- 
ficient for a year’s constant 


operation. 


FLETCHER WORKS 


Glenwood Ave. and Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In addition to the saving in 
oil, these spindles will give 
you the advantages of abso- 
lute cleanliness, uniform 
twist, practical elimination 
of oiling shutdowns, and 


negligible maintenance costs. 


If your spindles will need re- 
placing soon, now is the time 


to “look into the OILWELL.”’ 









FLETCHER “Oilwell’”’ 
2 SPINDLE 


(HIM 
TERLLE 












































“We oil about once 





a year... Never 
have a sticky spin- 
dle, dirty oil in the 
bolster, oil on the 





yarn. Glad to re- 
commend it ... as 
the best spindle 
I've ever seen or 





used” —a_ typical 
comment from a 
typical “Oilwell” 
user! 
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RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1088 IVANHOE ROAD e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BIRMINGHAM * BOSTON © BUFFALO * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI 
DETROIT * GREENVILLE, S.C. * HOUSTON, TEX. © LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, OREGON © ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. © AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Fully - enclosed, 
Fan-cooled D-c. 
Reliance Motor 


Reliance men skilled in Application Engineering start 
daily on new missions essential to making our great 
war machine produce more than we ever dreamed waj 
possible. They are answering calls where motor-drive 
must be more than power. These are typical . . . A nev 
tinning process to make our reduced tin supply go threg 
times as far... A drive to simplify machine design an 
insure a top-notch production pace on a hurry-up lo 
of hundreds of boring mills for producing tank tu 
rets .. . Motors to speed up production of shell-turn 
ing lathes ... A motor-drive for an automatic towin 
machine that will aid sea-going tugs to handle tow 
with less strain and reduce chances of losing the to¥ 
...A hoisting motor for bringing seaplanes to a wat 
ship’s deck safely in rough seas...These and many mort 
like them are engineering jobs done in cooperation will 
men who start their design with the question, “Wha 
can we get the motor to do besides supply power?” Such’ 


Fully - enclosed, 
Fan-cooled A-c. 
Reliance Motor 
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7 Facts ABOUT LUBRIPLATE 


1. LUBRIPLATE produces an ultra-smooth, 
wear-resisting bearing surface. 2. LUBRIPLATE 
reduces friction, thus lowering maintenance and 
power costs. 3. LUBRIPLATE resists rust, 
corrosion and pitting. 4 Most LUBRIPLATE 
products are white. LUBRIPLATE assures clean 
lubrication, 5 LUBRIPLATE outlasts ordinary 
lubricants many times. 6. LUBRIPLATE is eco- 
nomical — a little goes a long way. 7 LUBRI- 
PLATE is available in fluid and grease types 
for every need. 
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DON'T let friction get in and sabotage your precious pro- 
duction machines that are so badly needed these days. Scored, 
damaged or burned-out bearings, costly repairs, idle machinery 
waiting for repair parts must have no part in today’s vital 
need of more and more production. 







Proper lubrication will keep this vandal “friction” out of your 
plant . . . lubrication that provides a tough load-bearing, long 
lasting film between all shafts and bearings, gears, chains and 
other contacting machine parts. LUBRIPLATE lubricants will 
do it. LUBRIPLATE is in a class by itself. It possesses prop- 
erties not found in conventional lubricants. 



















Don’t take our word as to the efficiency of LUBRIPLATE. 
Read this letter from one of the best known manufacturers of 
metal products in this country: 


“As you know, our machinery is of the high speed type, 
and with the constant increasing of the speed of these 
machines, lubrication has presented itself to be one of our 
biggest problems to solve before we can increase speed to 
a much greater extent. The results of our experience with 
LUBRIPLATE have been very gratifying as it has caused 
our machines to run much cooler, and the fact that LUBRI- 
PLATE stays put and lasts longer, it has minimized our 
lubricating costs. LUBRIPLATE has done all you have 
claimed it to do.” 


With such conclusive evidence, don’t you think it’s your patri- 
otic duty to investigate LUBRIPLATE? Our staff of engineers 
and dealers everywhere are at your service. Write, phone or 
wire today. 








LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


SINCE 1870 


NEWARK, N. J. TOLEDO, O. 


DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LUBRIPLATE 


ARRESTS PROGRESSIVE WEAR 
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‘“‘Proper lubrication also keeps our maintenance costs very low”’ 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


52 


ULF quality greases—plus my closer attention to 
lubrication—are important factors in the all- 
around better performance of our Dobby looms, 
which has resulted in a 50% reduction in seconds,” 
says this Superintendent of Weaving. “In my opinion, 
the importance of the proper application of the right 
lubricant can’t be emphasized too strongly.” 

When you use Gulf quality greases—where condi- 
tions require this type of lubricant— 
you get maximum protection for vital 
moving parts, thus insuring that fine 
adjustments are maintained and that 
equipment operates at peak efficiency. 





For, due to the selected crude oils used and the refin- 
ing process employed, Gulf greases possess unusual 
lubricating qualities, together with high resistance 
to heat and decomposition. Gulf greases are made 
in a number of types, grades and consistencies, to 
provide for a wide range of operating conditions. Put 
them to work in your mill. The benefits will show up 
in your production and costs records. 

Gulf quality oils and greases are 
quickly available to you through over 
1,200 warehouses in 30 states from 
Maine to New Mexico. Write or ‘phone 
your nearest Gulf office today. 
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Twes Garment Mave Or 


€ 


(2 Poy Mencenaen Comaro Corron) 
Absorbs and evapo- 
rates perspiration 
twice as fast as gar- 
ments made of ordi- 
nary colton yarn’... 
EXTRA comfort, 
health protection 
and cleanliness. 

*Tests byU.S Testing Co. 


65 years of Service Stripes 
for §-C-T Yarns 


Uniform, smooth, well-spun from selected raw 












cotton—there’s the simple formula that has 





governed the making of Standard-Coosa- 
STANDARD DURENE Thatcher yarns from the very start. 


SELO + PREEMO Simple to state, but exacting to fulfill, It is meeting the formula 
COMBED SAKS « THREADS 


COMBED PEELERS through the years that wins the service stripes. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE + Sales Offices: 804-6 LAFAYETTE BLDG. » PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y., 185 Madison Ave. 
Chicavo, I, 940 Merchandise Mart 
treensdoro, N.C. Guilford Building 
Reading, Pa. Reading 6262 
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“The service records of our employees 
have made possible the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company.” 
Albert G. Thatcher (1846-1928) 
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SU LITTLE GOES SO FAR! 


You can cut desizing costs perma- 
nently with Neozyme. It is both am- 
ylolytic and proteolytic. Neozyme 
completely digests and removes 
starches, gums, gelatins and othe 
sizing matter... insures your fab- 


rics against faulty, uneven dyeing 


Readily soluble in water, Neozyme 





retains its efficiency over a long 
period of time. And because one 
pound of Neozyme goes ezght to 
nine times as far as liquid desizing 
agents, it not only saves you money 
.. but it saves storage space in your 
mill. FREE samples of this new 
enzymatic agent upon request. Or 
write us today for expert technical 


advice on your desizing problems— 


at no obligation to you. 


FOR THE 


AVERAGE 


BATH, USE 





DESIZING 


1 lb. Neozyme to 100 gal. 


of water 


| emperature: 125-130° F 


Time: 30-45 Minutes 





HIGHLY CONCENTRATED POWDERED DESIZE 
(NEOZYME) TOPS IN EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


ee 





MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*,VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE” 


*Reg. U.S. Par. Off. 
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In the May issue also will appear an article on up-to- 
date practices in mill lighting. featuring recent develop- 
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ments in fluorescent lamps and fixtures. and illustrated 
with numerous illustrations of typical installations. 

A further installment of Max Miller's series on knit- 
ting rayon and cotton full-fashioned hosiery, started in 
the current issue. will appear. Tentatively scheduled for 
May are a timely article on the packaging of textiles 
under war conditions: a scientific study of reasons for 
crimp in wool which develops a new theory which may 
have far-reaching effects in textiles; and an article on 
mildew-proofing military fabrics for outdoor use. 

The regular Washington articles and the addenda to 
the “Textile War Manual” will bring the reader up-to- 
date in following the changes in Government needs and 


orders. 
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GREATER HOURLY PRODUCTION 
every hour of the day! 


% If you can't get new machines, you may 
get more production from those you have 
by equipping them with Tannate Leather 
Belting. 


Built for long, reliable performance, Tan- 
nate has high power transmitting capacity, 
assures maximum machine speeds even 
under varying load conditions. Tannate is 
flexible, runs easily over small pulleys with 
short centers and high pulley ratios. Pre- 
stretched, Tannate needs fewer shutdowns 
for take-up. 


Regular, judicious applications of belt 
dressing will renew the grip of your leather 
belts and give them added life. 


Use Tannate to increase output, lower 
costs; experience has proved it pays to 


Belt your drives with ... LEATHER! 


STEP UP PRODUCTION WITH 


RHOADS 


ee Use et 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS .- 35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA., PA. » NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ATLANTA + CLEVELAND 



























READING FULL-FASHIONED knitting 
machines. Despite moist air and 
wetted yarn, needles can be fully 

protected against rusting by Texaco 

White Needle Oil B. 







THEY PREFER TEXACO 


%& More buses, more bus lines 
and more bus-miles are lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


OU can speed up scouring operations, yet be assured of cleaner, 







sweeter-smelling goods, when you use Texaco White Needle Oil B. 


Texaco White Needle Oil B keeps needles free from rust, assuring 

¢ %& More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 














the formation of uniform loops, course after course. It resists oxidation, 


gum formation, washes out easily; prevents stock spoilage. 





ce ; , * ‘ %& More Diesel horsepower on 
The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the aclieeD Abie he tice ae ae 
is lubricated with Texaco than 


fields listed in the panel has made it preferred by textile mills everywhere. Ail ll diiaaiimaual ian hee 


These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. A %& More locomotives and cars 
, . ; . ‘ ° 4 F in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate .. . just phone the Texaco than with any otherbrand. 


%& More revenue airline miles 
in the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribution points in the 48 States, 
or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 


STOPS RUST Cx. FRED ALLEN every S 
Texoco Cepheus Oil C keeps oscillating and rotary knitting machine bearings free from shir i“ 
reddish rust deposits... prevents stock spoilage...eliminates drag and sluggish motion. ° 
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RUMS PROMPTLY . . . thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for War Needs 








THE GUTHRIE INCIDENT, in one sense, is no more 
important than is Guthrie himself-—and that’s saying the 
last word. This is not the first time. in either Government 
or business. that a man unqualified for the job, and 
incapable of securing the loyalty of his subordinates or 
the support of his superiors, has attempted to crawl out 
of the inevitably resulting mess by casting aspersions 
upon both groups. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
answer would be: PERIOD. But these are not ordinary 
circumstances. This is war. And anything which helps 
to defeat the war effort must be fought. 

The Guthrie incident falls into that category because 
it threatens to discredit unjustly the war program, and 
particularly industry’s part in it. It furnishes ammuni- 
tion to be used by certain individuals and groups, for 
one reason or another, not only against industry and 
industry's representatives in Washington, but against 
Donald Nelson and his War Production Board. Either 
indictment. on the basis of the Guthrie incident, would 
he grossly unfair. 

The men who, at personal sacrifice, have gone to 
Washington to advise on textile procurement and allied 
problems, are an outstanding group of patriotic, intelli- 
cent men who know their industry and the part it can 
play in winning the war. The industry itself has furnished 
a brilliant example of unselfish cooperation toward a 
single goal. On this writer’s desk at the moment are 
clippings. reporting pooling of experience: a tour of 
Bigelow-Sanford’s blanket mill by representatives of 
other plants: the Carpet Institute’s offer to all carpet 
mills of technical information on war conversion of 
looms: exchange of technical data among contractors 
who are weaving Nylon parachute cloth for the Govern- 
ment; offer of advice by loom manufacturers on just 
what types of second-hand looms to buy for war work; 
formation of a plush manufacturers’ committee to go to 
Washington and find out what they could do in the duck 
line; invitation by the West Point Mfg. Co. to those who 
wish to make duck, to visit the West Point plant and 
learn how it’s done. These are but samples of an indus- 
try-wide trend. 


THE WEST POINT item is particularly interesting as a 
case-study of the inaccuracy of Guthrie’s charges. In his 
testimony before the House subcommittee. he stated: 
“It has been my conviction that the mobilized re- 
sources of the carpet industry should be put to work on 
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Editor 


duck manufacture. | directed the consultant on duck to 
undertake this conversion repeatedly. He is Mr. Proctor. 
a dollar-a-year man loaned by Wellington, Sears & Co.. 
which is a large duck manufacturer. He strongly dis- 
sented, and the order was evaded.” 

Let us cite our own experience with Wellington Sears. 
Shortly after it became evident that duck was one of the 
bottle-necks, this writer wired one of his Southern edi- 
tors to change his schedule and go to West Point, Ga.. 
and get all he could in the way of helpful information 
about duck manufacture which we might use in TEXTILE 
WORLD as a guide to carpet mills and others in breaking 
into that field. When he got to West Point, Frank Wil- 
liams. agent of the Wellington Sears mill there, prac- 
tically turned the plant over to our representative. Since 
then not only Mr. Williams but many other members of 
the company’s staffs have gone out of their way to help 
newcomers. through this publication. Similarly, Wel- 
lington Sears were among the leaders of the clinic on 
duck manufacture held at the Philadelphia Textile School. 

This is just one instance of the injustice created by 
Guthrie’s action and comment. There are many others. 
The cooperative attitude of the textile industry has drawn 
out many testimonials from Government. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE encouraging feaiure of this 
sordid incident. It is the possibility of utilizing the 
lessons it teaches, so as to avoid similar impairment of 
the war effort in the future. 

One of these lessons. in this writer’s opinion, is the 
stupidity of the idea of placing in charge of an industry’s 
program in the WPB, a man who knows nothing about 
that industry. This policy grows out of the naive idea 
that men who have had a stake in a particular branch of 
manufacture cannot be trusted to administer its affairs 
within the Government. Actually, that is the most insult- 
ing and most dangerous assumption Washington has 
made to date. 

Second, throughout the testimony there was reflected 
the maze of red tape which is the real enemy of the war 
production program. That this was inevitable in an 
organization that grew up like Topsy, is obvious; that it 
should be permitted to persist is preposterous. We call 
attention to the suggestions for stream-lining the WPB 
that we made in these columns last month. One of our 
friends in the industry remarked to us that those sug- 
gestions were too logical to be accepted by a Govern- 
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ment bureau. We hope his sarcasm was unwarranted. 

Finally, it seems reasonable to expect that a part of 
the morale drive currently directed toward men in the 
armed services and men on the production line be 
diverted toward the Government organizations. The fact 
that it was possible for a thoroughly lousy personnel 
situation to exist in one of the branches of WPB, was 


“And So We 


THERE IS AN OLD CHESTNUT —a masculine chest- 
nut of course—about a husband who said: “My wife 
wanted a new piano, | wanted a new car, and so we 
compromised and bought a new piano.” 

Actually, that is the sort of “compromise” that too 
large a segment of the American people are willing to 
accept today. They are eager to “compromise.” so long 
as their own pet interests are not disturbed. 

There is nothing new in this manifestation. This 
writer long since came to one firm conviction about the 
human race—one of the few philosophical cogitations in 
which his busy life permits him to indulge. It is pessi- 
mistic, but realistic. It is this: Selfishness is the normal 
attitude of men and women: unselfishness is the unusual 
attitude. Fortunately, self-interest has been responsible 
for much of the material progress that man has made. 
But this material type of progress builds up a protective, 
a conserving, attitude which prevents the growth of un- 
selfishness. And unselfishness. unusual and rare as it is. 
is the greatest thrill that mankind can experience. It is 
the essence of spiritual progress. That this world has 
made so little spiritual progress over the centuries, as 
compared with material progress, has been due. this 
writer believes, to the normal expression of human 
selfishness. 


UNDER ORDINARY CONDITIONS, this negative as- 
pect of self-interest is not immediately fatal. People 
adjust themselves to a catch-as-catch-can psychology. 
and the world temporarily moves on. 

But in periods of great emergency, it is Obstacle 
No. 1. It is the basic impediment to cooperative action 
toward a single goal. Right now, this nation faces an 
urgent need for such cooperation. Not next year. o1 
next month. or tomorrow. but now. Consequently. the 
real national problem is this: How can this all-out co- 
operation be achieved ? 

Paradoxical though it may seem. the answer lies in 
the field of self-interest. Not until every man. woman 
and child of us realize that his or her own self-interest 
lies in one direction-—and one direction only—can we 
win this war. 

Here is the important difference: Hitler can make the 
German people arrive at that conclusion, and he has 
done so. Hirohito. also. can and has. (We skip Musso- 
lini. because he has already passed on to the status 
which vultures merit. ) 

But in this country, thus far. nobody can make the 
American people arrive at any conclusion whatever. 
Nobody. that is. except the American people themselves. 

There are indications right now that America is stir- 


eee 


an “open secret” in the industry, without anything being 
done about it until the lid was blown off by the pressure 
of the mess within, is frightening to all industrialists who 
recognize morale among keymen as one of the funda- 
mentals of good management. 

If progress is made on these three fronts, Guthrie will 
not have grabbed head-lines in vain. 


Compromised’ 


ring on its own, in that direction. But there is not time 
to wait for a leisurely stirring. Hitler and Hirohito will 
not sit obligingly by while we make up our minds that 
we are in danger. 


WHAT, THEN, IS THE ANSWER? The answer is 
this: Unless we realize that America is in dire danger, 
we are doomed. Hitler has conquered Europe. Japan is 
supreme in the Pacific. The Battle of the Atlantic is, to 
date. a losing fight for our side. Our own shores, both 
East and West, are the next objectives of the enemy. 
Any day. hell may break loose in the peaceful cities of 
Boston. San Francisco. Norfolk, Seattle. Charleston, Los 
Angeles. New York, Detroit, Charlotte, New Orleans, 
Washington, or what have you. 

Our sons and our husbands and our fathers and our 
daughters are being slaughtered on all Continents and 
on all the seas. Our life-lines are gradually being cut. 
Our prestige as a nation is now at an all-time low. 

\gainst those facts, what does it matter that we still 
have more cars, telephones, radio sets, vitamins, gold, 
per capita than any other nation in the world? Those 
are sterile values, today. The only real fact that matters 
to every American—trich or poor, employer or employee, 
soldier or sailor, teacher or student—is that all this 
superiority of ours can be washed up in a few years, 
or even a few months, 

Nothing that we have, as individuals, whether it be a 
plant. or a home, or a job, or a savings-account, or a 
fortune, or a farm, is worth a tinker’s damn to anyone of 
us unless we can preserve the way of life which has 
made those things possible. 

And when we speak of “way of life,” we are not refer- 
ring to the 40-hour week, or the tax on corporations, or 
the exemptions on individuals, or the bonuses on crops 
not produced. or the closed shop. or the open shop, or 
priorities, or rationing of tires. or girdles, or sugar. All 
these are trivia. 

What we are speaking of is a compromise—any com- 
promise—which will bury all those details for the dura- 
iion. and get every citizen lined up in a battlefront, not 
merely to defend America, but to beat Hitler and Hiro- 
hito into a pulp out of which their ugly faces and dirty 
souls will be non-distinguishable forever. 

Readers—and I hope by now you are no longer gentle 
readers--compromise everything in the way of your own 
pet ideas. forget all your internal grievances, get along 
without everything material—-whether it be profits, or 
volf-balls. or priorities. Stop short of only one compro- 
mise: that which might lessen to the least degree yout 
determination to beat Hitler and Hirohito. 
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Textiles and WAR 


How To Make Cotton Duck 


Methods and equipment for producing 
various types needed for military use 


WITH DEMAND FOR COTTON DUCKS 
exceeding the capacity of the regular 
producers. many textile manufacturers 
who have had no previous experience 
in weaving these fabrics are eager to 
serve during the emergency by chang- 
ing over their looms to production of 
duck. In attempting to convert their 
plants to production of duck, manufac- 
turers of carpets, upholstery, and other 
fabrics have encountered numerous 
problems. However, the solution of these 
problems is being hastened through the 
hearty cooperation of the loom build- 
ers and those companies which special- 
ize in manufacture of ducks in normal 
times. As a result, information on how 
to make ducks is being made available 


to mills wishing to make these fabrics. 

Data on production of two types of 
duck—No. 6 Numbered Duck and Shel- 
ter Tent Duck—appeared in the Feb- 
ruary. 1942, issue of TextiLe WorLpD. 
On March 18, a forum on manufacture 
of duck was held in Philadelphia, un- 
der the sponsorship of Philadelphia 
Textile School and the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers Association. Be- 
low are given: (1) a detailed report of 
the facts brought out at the forum; 
(2) additional data on looms suitable 
for weaving duck based on information 
supplied to TextiL—E Worip by Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works and by 
Draper Corp.; and (3) hints on solving 
the problems of conversion. 


Forum on Manufacture of Duck 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED at the symposium 
were: “Yarns for Making Duck,” by 
Charles A. Sweet, of Wellington Sears 
“Duck Specifications and Con- 
structions” by B. L. Whittier, of Mt. 
Vernon Woodbury Mills; “Weaving of 
Duck” by Frank Williams, of West 
Point Mfg. Co.; and “Looms for Duck,” 
by Albert Palmer, of Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. M. Earl Heard, 
dean of Philadelphia Textile School, 
who arranged the forum, presided. Fol- 
lowing is a composite report of the main 
facts brought out by the various speak- 
ers and in the informal discussions. 
There are between 25 and 30 specific 
cotton duck. These include 
wide or numbered duck, sail duck, hose 
and belt duck, Army duck, flat duck, 
enameled duck, and ounce ducks. Most 
ducks purchased by the Government 
are covered by Federal Specification 
CCC-D-771-a. (Other types are covered 
by Federal Specifications CCC-D-741 
and CCC-D-761—Editor). This specifi- 
cation is not entirely clear as to how 
weights are figured. First, the minimum 
weight called for in the specification for 
each type of duck is about 244% less 
than that which should be aimed for by 
the manufacturer to insure a satisfac- 
tory fabric. Second, for most numbered 
ducks and Army ducks there should be 
four more warp ends and two more fill- 
ing picks per inch than are specified as 
minima. Third, No. 8 duck should have 
: count of 46 x 28, and 8-0z. Army duck 


Co.: 


types of 
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a count of 52x40 or 54x 42. 

Yarns employed for Army duck are 
usually 12s to 14s, 2-ply to 4-ply. Noth- 
ing under %-in. middling cotton should 
and ié-in. is better. Yarns 
for 60x60 shelter tent duck are usu- 
ally 20s or 22s 2-ply in both warp and 
filling, and are made from 1-in. cotton. 
Other ducks are made from yarns 
ranging from 6s to 12s, 2-ply to 6-ply. 
Yarns should meet the well-known 
Draper standards for strength. 

The singles yarns employed in mak- 
ing the plied yarns for both warp and 
filling are warp spun with a twist mul- 
tiple of 4%. The plied yarns used for 
the warps have a twist multiple of 4 to 
5; and the plied yarns used for the 
filling have a twist multiple of 24% to 3. 
Singles warp yarns are spun with a 
twist multiple of 454. Plied warp yarns 
used for making duck are not slashed. 
When singles yarns are to be employed 


be used, 


in the warp, they should be slashed. 

Most duck is called for in a hard 
texture, although the Navy is purchas- 
ing some with a medium texture. The 
same yarn numbers are used for both 
textures, but for the medium texture 
the number of picks is reduced and 
the ply increased. For example, No. 2 
duck in hard texture would be made 
with 22 picks per inch in the filling 
of 7/5: in medium texture, with 18 
picks of 7/6. 

To insure good selvages, it is neces- 
sary to get a firm warp when it is 
wound on the loom beam. Cops or bob- 
bins should be so wound that they will 
not slough off. 

In weaving of duck, proper loom set- 
tings are important. The characteristic 
hand or pebble of duck is controlled 
by raising or lowering the whip roll. 
For heavy ducks, drag rolls on the 
back of the loom are necessary. Usu- 
ally ducks are made with two har- 
Humidification of the weave 
room is essential in the South and is 
advantageous in all parts of the coun- 


nesses. 


try. It is important not to overload 
looms; otherwise they will wear out 
quickly. 


Most ducks are required in a water- 
repellent finish. There is a relation be- 
tween the repellency of the gray goods 
and the finished fabrics; and a fabric 
which meets all specifications in the 
gray may. if it is improperly woven, 
fail to pass the test for water-repel- 
lency. The weaver should, therefore. 
check with the finisher on this point. 
If the water-repellency of the gray 
fabric is not satisfactory, it can in some 
imstances be remedied by a change in 
the twist of the filling yarns, or by othe 
means of a similar nature. 


Looms for Weaving Cotton Ducks 


IN AN EMERGENCY, cotton ducks can 
be woven on many types of looms 
which were not originally designed for 
that purpose. Such looms include cer- 
tain upholstery, and plush 
looms, as as other models. One 
of the principal subjects discussed at 
the forum held at Philadelphia Textile 
School was the conversion of looms to 


carpet, 
well 


weaving of duck. At the same time plans 
for that forum were being formulated. 


TextitE Wortp had enlisted the aid of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works and 
Draper Corp. in compiling tables indi- 
cating what types of looms are suitable 
for or can be adapted to weaving those 
types of duck called for in Government 
specifications. Inasmuch as the point: 
brought out at the Philadelphia Textii- 
School forum and the data compiled by 
Textite Wortp with the assistance of 
the loom manufacturers are closely 
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related. they have been combined in this mechanism much be substantially — the size of the shuttle and the sweep 


this section of this article. designed. of the reed in the loom to which the 
Types of looms most suitable for The harness cams which operate the harness motion is to be applied. 

weaving various types of duck specified harnesses should be designed so that The timing of the harness motion is 

in Federal Specifications CCC-D-77la, they will hold the shed open for ap- important. The harnesses should be 


CCC-D-741, and CCC-D-761 are shown proximately 180 crankshaft degrees; in made to cross when the reed is approxi- 
in Tables I to VI. Also indicated are other words. one-half a pick. The throw mately 2 in. from front center with the 
types of looms which are easily adapt- of the cams, of course. depends upon — lay coming forward. This timing enables 
able for weaving the various types of 





duck and those which are possible to Table I. Looms for numbered duck 
adapt in an emergency. Models of 
looms listed in the tables as C3, C4. D1. Type of Duek Types of Looms 





3. and D4 are > by Cr 0 : — 3 ; - idles 
D3. and D4 are made by Crompton & FS. CCC-D771-2 as 


; : ae | Easily Possible in 
Knowles: those listed as Mod. D, E, K, Numbered Duck | Grtieh de | Adaptable Emergency 
0, P. R. U, X,-and X2 are made by —— siallininnietiinnidaptiesh nsues data eatiecasimieeas 
Draper Corp. Standard 
A study of those looms which were No. of or — 
. aa eee ge a ° : 7: commercia y per 
desizned spec ifically for weaving duck dusionatine linear yard 
is the best guide for anyone who at- 2? in. wide! 
tempts the conversion of other types of 
looms. Typical looms of this type de- Hard — — D3 
scribed at the Philadelphia Textile 10 19 133 
School forum are the Crompton & 18 D2, D3 
Knowles Models DI. D2. D3. 4. and - 17 D2, D3 
D5. These looms are much the same ex- ; ~ ny | 
. — ° ° » | . ~- | 
cept for weight. The lightest, the D1 is 5 14 | DI. D2 
used for weaving No. 4 duck 36 in. wide 6 13 | D1, R(36-14") XU (36") 
to No. 8 duck 72 in. wide; the D2 is for 8 11 | a eae 18") 7 vs oa > xe 
eae 10 9 y1, R(36-—72”) 36”) od. D, P, X 
No t duck 54 = to No. 6 duck 60 in. 12 7 1 DL P.XP Ri72”). 0(72") 
wide: the D3 is for No. 0 duck 18 in. XU (36”" 
wide to No. 8 duck 71 in. wide: the D4 Medium texture: 
is for No. 12/0 duck 16 in. wide to No. 20 ~ = 
: ae () ) 3 | 
4 duck 120 in. wide; and the D5 is for D2. D3 
the heaviest ducks, such as No. 10 40- 2 17 1)2. D3 
in. duck. 3 16 Dp? D3 
In a duck loom there are three im- 4 15 Di, D2, R 36-12" 
sieace wi Leal aaa a o 14 D1, D2, R(36-12 
portant parts which make the weaving 6 13 DI. R(t”). 


ot} duck possible: (1) the letoff : (2) : KI 9oOr 


the harness motion: and (3) the take- 





up. The accompanying diagram and 


faple VEL indicate in. 2 general way Table II. Looms for Army and tent duck 


the arrangement of these mechanisms. 





Two forms of letoffs are in general use. 


Type of Duck T'vpes of Looms 

In the lighter looms the warp passes . ai 
from the beam around a series of back FS. CCC-D-77 1-a Most Kasilv Possible 
rolls which are positioned to give a Armv Duck Sutlable Ada plable ve Emene 
drag on the warp. In the heavier looms —— 
the arrangement consists of an | beam ; Minimum Width 
in combination with other members. Standard weight allowable unless 
ze per linear yard, weight ts 
The general arrangement of the back 283 in per square otherwise | 
rolls and the | beam. if one is employed, yard ue | 
is shown on the diagram. 5 = ‘anh 

The line of the warp for successful — —~“’ ae 7 y : a ‘ r 
duck weaving should “a such that the . re 7" my at Nes - 
point of departure from the back roll 10, 12.29 28} D1, Mod. D, C3, C4, X, X2| E, K 
D or G is above the cloth level at the P, XP 
front of the loom. The amount by which 2 ee si "a "¥ ny oy oe a. om 
it is raised varies somewhat, but is IS 18 18 291 na” Mod. D,| C3, C4 | X2 
within a range of 2 to 6 in. Ya 

The harness motion normally used on Dyed Army & Tent Duck — ; ' 
a duck loom is of the undercam type. = oo sa Phy Ay NE i — EBs 
Two harness frames are used to produce 8. 9 85 354, 282 | Di. xX. Ke C3. cL Mod.) E, K, X 
the plain weave. These are suspended D, X, AP 
from an overhead roller motion and are 10 12.25 os wa — i Sats Pek oD 
operated by an underneath cam harness -_ s ; 92 
ae This motion consists of two sets 1? mia a ms “i a aoe | 
of cams and two sets of treadle levers. 15.50 293 Di. Mod. D,} C3, C4 | 
Because of the tension on the warp, . ‘ P, XP 

15 16.50 28 D1, Mod. D,| C3, C4 
Pp, XP 


NN 
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the loom to beat the filling into place 
when the harnesses are opening for the 
next pick, thus locking the filling in 
place. 

The takeup normally consists of two 
rolls. The cloth passes over the breast- 
beam and around the takeup roll. This 
covered 
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clothing. The type used is 3-ply *s in. 
thick, with diamond points 

From the first takeup roll the fabric 
roll. 


The covering of this roll varies. Some 


passes around a second takeup 
mills use crepe rubber, and some use a 
gridded rubber. In some instances the 


roll is not covered at all. 


roll ordinarily is with card 


Table III. Looms for single-filling duck 
a memcmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmaal 
Type of Duck Tvpes of Looms 


F.S. CCC-D-761 











Vost Easily Possible in 
Single Filling Duck Suitable Adaptable | Emergency 
— — | 
Commercial Width 
designation, unless 
linear yards.' otherwise 
Wt. to 29-in.| specified 
Ounces Inches . 
6 30.50 Dl, EB, %, AZ C3, C4, Mod. D, P, XP} K 
7 30.50 Di. A, %2 C3, C4, Mod. D, P, XP} K 
8 30.50 D1, E, X, A2 C3, C4, Mod. D, P, XP/ K 
9 | 30.50 | Dl, E, X, X2 C3, C4, Mod. D, P, XP) K 
10 31.00 Di, B, A. ze C3, C4, Mod. D, P, XP} K 
1] 31.00 D1, Mod. D, P, XP| C3, C4, X, X2 Kk, K 
12 31.00 D1, Mod. D, P, XP} C3, C4, X, X2 E, K 
15 aL. 2a D1, Mod. D, P. XP| C3, C4 ao 
Table IV. Looms for double-filling duck 
Type of Duck Types of Looms 
F.S. CCC-D-761 Vost Easily | Possible in 
Double Filling Duck Suitable Adaptable Emergency 
Commercial} Width, 
designation, unless | 
linear yards. otherwise 
Wt. to 29-in. specified 
Ounces Inches ; : 
6 30.25 Di he. 2 C3, C4, Mod. D, P, XP K 
7 30.25 Di. Ey. 22 C3, C4, Mod. D, P, XP K 
8 30.25 DY. EB. x. ae C3, C4, Mod. D, P, XP K 
9 30.25 D1, BE, X, AZ C3, C4, Mod. D, P, XP K 
10 30.75 Dl. Mod: D, P, XP} C3, C4, X, X2 E, K 
1] 30.75 Di, Mod. D, P: XP| G3, C4, X, X2 EK, K 
bs bw D1. Mod. D,; P. XP) C3, C4, X%, XZ Kk, K 
15 31.00 Di, Mod. D, P, XP| C3, C4, X, AZ EK, K 
ee EE EL EL LT 
Table V. Looms for Enameled Duck 
Type of Duck Types of Looms 
FS, CCC-D-7 41 Vost Kasily Possthle in 
Enameled Duck Suitable {daplable Emergency 
Weight, Width | 
linear yds. minimum )| 
Min. 50” wide | 
5 ; | 
; mnces Inches 
7 50 D1, Mod. D, P, XP. C3, C4 | E, K 


Table VI. Looms for Olive Drab Duck 





Type of Duck 








Army Specifications Most 
Olive Drab Duck Suitable 
Minimum Width 
acceptable unless 


weight per | otherwise 
square yd. | specified 


10.2 


34” | D1, X 
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Types of Looms 





Possible in 
Emergency 


Easily 


Adaptable 





, Mod. D, P. XP | E, K 





In a duck loom the takeup is driven 
by a ratchet and pawl. It is 
so that the cloth is taken up 


lay is 


arranged 
when the 
that is, 
when the filling is being beaten into 
place. Experience shows that this type 
of takeup is preferable to the 


passing front center; 


worm- 
driven type of takeup. The probabilities 
are that has a 
takeup will have to be converted to use 


the ratchet type of takeup. 


any loom which worm 


In addition to these main items, there 
are other changes and additions that 
are advisable. For instance, a filling 
stop motion and a warp stop motion are 
a great help in weaving duck. Temples 
probably will be needed for light duck. 
They are not necessary on the heavy 
numbers. 

In looms which have a harness mo- 
tion operating on the closed-shed prin- 
ciple, the cams will have to be changed 
to operate on the open-shed principle. 
This will not be a problem for many 
mills, because the conventional harness 
cams are of the open-shed type. 

Some looms probably can be changed 
to meet these conditions with reason- 
able ease. In others, extensive rebuild- 
ing will be necessary. In any event, the 
letoff. the harness motion, and the take- 
up should approximate the conditions 
outlined above. 

The experience of a manufacture in 
converting a C & K Model C4 cotton 
plush looms with Knowles head and 
full automatic letoff is a good example 
of what is necessary. This manufacturer 
planned to make a 60 * 60 duck with 
20/2 yarn in warp and filling. His first 
step was to take off the automatic letoff 
and put in a drag roll, but he. still 
could not get 60 picks. Next he changed 
his take-up, and got up to 58 picks. 
Now he is putting on an under cam 
harness motion (he first tried to use 12 
harnesses) and is endeavoring to make 
a better warp yarn. With these changes, 
he has hopes of weaving a satisfactory 
fabric. This the dif- 
ficulties encountered in loom-conversion, 


incident shows 

Carpet looms have been modified to 
produce heavier ducks, such as No. 4, 
No. 6, and No, 8. Upholstery, drapery, 
and velvet looms might be adapted to 
weaving of some types of Army duck. 

Shelter tent duck is now being woven 
on Draper Model E. K. X. X2 and XK 
looms. Draper Corp. states that when 
for that 
should have the following equipment: 


used purpose, these looms 
(1) roll and shaft harness motion; (2) 
drag rolls and heavy lay; and (3) mid- 
get feeler and Stafford thread cutter. 
4 Nutting bar takeup is advisable, but 
not essential. With an 8-in. bobbin and 
small section shuttle. change to 8%4-in. 


bobbin with shuttle for larger diameter 


63 ooo, 


, Js 


2 a | 
care 





rts 


a) 
— ee 


a Ue 


ny 





bobbin. It is desirable, also, to change 
to a beam head of as large diameter as 
the loom will take. The looms must be 
in good condition, with all worn parts 
replaced. especially in the takeup and 
letoff. These models are being used for 
fabrics in the 30- to 40-in. 
range: looms wider than 40 in. in these 


weaving 


models are not recommended for weav- 
ing shelter tent duck. 

For weaving 8-oz. shelter tent duck, 
one mill has modified its E looms by 
putting on a heavy crankshaft, reinforce- 
ing the lay, and adding drag rolls. The 
Model E is satisfactory also for weav- 
ing the 2.10-0z. twill, which is being 
substitute for 


used as a shelter-tent 


duck. 
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No. 9 duck is probably the limit of 
the 40-in. Mod. D and P looms; No. 10 
duck is the heaviest duck for which the 
64-in. Mod. D and P looms are recom- 
mended. No. 7 duck is the heaviest for 
which the 40-in. XP is recommended; 
No. 8 duck for the 64-in. XP. No. 6 
duck is the heaviest for which the 36- 
in. XU is recommended: No. 7 duck 
can probably be made on the 64-in. XU 
loom now being built. No. 4 duck is the 
heaviest for which the 46-in. R is rec- 
ommended: No. 6 duck for the 60-in. 
No. 8 duck for the 76-in. R 
loom. Extra-heavy wagon-cover duck up 
to 76-in. wide can be woven on the O 
looms. The looms should be equipped 
with drag rolls, heavy lays, etc. 


R loom: 


Solving the Problems of Conversion 


ONE SERIOUS HANDICAP to the textile 
that knows 
much duck of various types will be re- 
quired this year to fill all direct and 
indirect 


industry is nobody how 


Government demands _ and 
Another. factor that is 
delaying conversion is that Government 


has not stated its policy in reference to 


civilian needs. 


awarding of contracts to so-called mar- 
ginal or high-cost mills. However, from 
WPB Order M-91 


dications. it can 


and from other in- 
be assumed that re- 
quirements for duck exceed the produc- 
tive capacity of the regular duck mills. 
But until the situation is clarified. the 
initiative for conversion of his looms 
and for disposing of the product of the 
looms which he converts must 
manufacturer. 
There are certain general principles 
which should be followed by manufac- 


come 


from the individual 


turers who contemplate going into the 
production of duck. First, the manu- 
facturer should what par- 
ticular types of duck are in demand by 
the Army, the Navy, other Government 
procurement agencies, and civilian pur- 
chasers 


determine 


especially those who are em- 
ploying duck in manufacture of finished 
products, and 
life used for military purposes. 
Second, he should 


widths. and 


such as gun covers 


raits. 


determine what 


weights. constructions he 


most economically by modifying the 
looms installed in his plant. It should 
be noted in this connection that it is 
advisable for the individual manufac- 
turer to produce as few types of duck 
as possible and not to attempt to weave 
range of fabrics. Third, he 
should make it a practice to bid on 
every invitation for those types of ducks 
he is qualified to make. Fourth, he 


a wide 


ram showing arrangement of 





should not hestitate to call on the regu- 
lar duck and on the 
loom builders for advice. 

In our February issue we announced 
that the executives of one of the leading 
duck mills in the country had volun- 
teered to supply answers to any in- 
quiries on manufacturing details needed 
by prospective bidders on contracts for 
duck. This and other companies have 
now issued open invitations to prospec- 
tive bidders to visit their mills and see 
for themselves the methods which are 
employed. Further, the loom 
manufacturers have signified their will- 
ingness to render all possible assistance 
to mills which contemplate changing 
duck manufacture. TEXTILE 
Wor -p is glad to offer its services as a 
clearing house for information on manu- 
facture of duck. Inquiries on any phases 
of this subject should be as specific as 
possible and should be addressed to 
Technical Editor, Textice Worvp, 330 
West 42nd St.,. New York. If these in- 
quiries cannot be answered from data 
already in our files, they will be for- 
warded to one or more of the authorities 
on duck manufacture who have volun- 
tarily offered their services so as to as- 


manufact urers 


being 


over to 


sist our readers with their duck prob 
lems. 


Back rolls 
tor light loorns 








Viad O narne Motion ana Take up oT 
can produce most satisfactorily and C & K duck loom 
Table VII. Characteristics of C & K Duck Looms (Figures in inches) 
—_ | Di | Distance Distance Distance 
4 Diam Diam 1-Beam Diam. Cloth Breast Fell to Cloth Level 
I “ Beam Back Rolls Construction Take- Up Rolls ne Beam Back To Top Of 
re _ To Fell Roll Back Roll 
1 | B ( D E F G H ro} ow 4 x | y Z 
D1 240r 31%) 315 314 { 614 13; | 24 105, | 157 15. 
D2 3114 11, 6 11, 516 11, | 24 87, 143. 63, 
D3 | 22 or 3143 | 7 3 135 145 | 1914 103, | 3454 2 to 33, 
D4 22 or 3114 t lt 3 415 $13 191% 1034 331% 2 to 314 
D5 | 22 or 3114 | x i 2 «3 6 6 | 2 | Wy | 35 | 30043, 
emer 
* Rolls supported by cast-iron cross girder. Note No let-off rolls turn; all are held in a fired position. + Cast-iron H-section 
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New Army Orders Are Biggest Yet 


Ask for 351,000,000 yd. cottons and 
74,000,000 yd. wool; Guthrie incident 


ee 
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By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


TEXTILE ORDERS greater than any in 
this war are being placed by the Quar- 
termaster. In late March, QM called 
for bids on 74,182,000 yd. of woolen 
and worsted cloth, with delivery up to 
285 days. Informal offers are invited on 
351,300,000 yd. of cotton cloth, and 
10,000,000 yd. of mosquito netting. 
The cloth procurement in- 
cludes water repellent poplin and twill, 
herringbone twill, silesia lining, olive 


cotton 


drab lining for overcoats, canvas pad- 


ding, khaki uniform cloth, drill and 
other uniform material. In addition, 
this procurement includes 60,000,000 


yd. of mosquito netting, 12,000,000 yd. 
of sheeting for mosquito bars, 19,000.- 
000 pairs of underdrawers, 18,000,000 
undershirts, 9.000.000 barrack bags, and 
851,000 pairs of cotton socks. 

In addition to the woolen and worsted 
yardage, QM is purchasing 10,000,000 
wool blankets, 9,250,000 pairs of light 
and 750,000 pairs of heavy wool socks. 

Bids for the cotton were 
opened March 31, and bids for the wool. 
originally scheduled for March 26, were 
opened April 2. Offers of cotton fell 
far short of the volume required; offers 


goods 


of wool goods were said about to equal 
the requests. 

In early March, 19 textile concerns 
shared orders from QM for nearly 35.- 
000.000 yd. of cotton cloth, at a cost 
of $20,000,000. The procurement in- 
cluded 8,000,000 yd. of wind-resistant 
cotton cloth, more than 25,000.000 yd. 
of uniform twill, and about 3.000.000 
yd. of cotton twill. Every concern that 
offered a bid was awarded a contract. 

Other current procurements include 
$1,250,000 worth of webbing of various 
sizes and types; 1,500,000 mattresses 

-with manufacturers entering a vol- 
untary agreement with OPA to hold 
TEXTILE 
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prices somewhat below recent quota- 
2.000.000 pairs of herringbone- 
twill work trousers with awards spread 
among 37 concerns in 19 States; just 


tions: 


under a million herringbone-twill work 
suits, among 22 concerns in 15 States. 

These vast textile supplies are being 
obtained to clothe the new crop of se- 
lectees. and as reserve for a_ possible 
Army of ten 
Whether our part of the war will be 
fought with a big ground force. no one 
Our 


3.600.000 men is already adequately 


million men or more. 


knows as yet. present force of 
provided for. Whether these new  pro- 
curements are larger than any in the 
First World War can be told only by 
groping in file cellars, which nobody has 
time to do. 


MANY HARRIED OFFICIALS of Govern- 
taken aback 


ment and industry were 


when the call came for bids on the 
largest textile procurement yet, on the 
heels of a WPB announcement that 


procurement was going over to negotia- 
tion entirely. Somebody slipped, but 
the matter is not worth long discussion 
because: (1) present bidding proced- 
ure is almost the same as negotiation: 
most bid calls are marked “neg” for 
negotiation, and QM dickers for prices 
on everything. There is no pretense of 
accepting and rejecting bids in the con- 
ventional manner. (2) Probably 
curement will go all the way over to 


pro- 





Paul Wooton, 


straight negotiation as WPB said it 
would. 

Another change, already ordered in 
this case, is the WPB official decision 
that industries and companies 


which have been working under blanket 


most 


“P” ratings, will be shifted over to the 
Production Requirements Plan. Be- 
April 1 and June 30, most 
blanket-rating orders will be revoked 
or allowed to expire, and companies 


tween 


that have been operating under blanket 
ratings will be required to apply for 
priority assistance under PRP. 

Under PRP, a company makes a sin- 
gle application for priority assistance, 
covering all of its estimated materials 
needs over a period of three months. 
The applicant submits full information 
end use of 


as to his inventories, the 


his products, ete. Priority ratings are 
then assigned on the basis of the ap- 
plications. 

Don’t do anything at all about this. 
Within the period mentioned the “P” 
orders under which you are operating 
be canceled. and will be in- 
structed to make application under 
PRP. on an elaborate form called PD- 
25. Form PD-25-x is for firms doing 
$100,000 


you are 


may you 


less than business 
But if 


ernment contracting, 


per year. 
just going into Gov- 
ask WPB to put 
you under PRP, so you won't have to 
change. 

This PRP gives the WPB 


program 


| 


OEM photo 


TEXTILE WORLD'S Washington correspondent (left), and 


Donald M. Nelson, chairman of WPB (right); at recent Conversion Conference 
of business paper editors in Washington 
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closer control on the distribution of 
materials to war and essential civilian 
and it 


facturer of many priority details. This 


industries. relieves the manu- 


is probably the last step on the way to 


complete allocation by WPB of all 


strategic materials. 


PROCUREMENT of goods and weapons 
becomes increasingly important, month 
this 
against the fact that total war involves 


by month, as country bumps 


practically everything made by man. 
Accordingly, after a generation of hang- 
ing onto precedent, and after two years 
of watching expert enemies build for 
war, our Army has been drastically 
reorganized. 

President headed a ma- 
jority in the general staff who did the 
The setup is an 


strip-down patterned after that of Ger- 


Roosevelt 


job. new efficiency 


many—-to beat Germany. 

The Quartermaster Corps, principal 
Army purchasing agent to the textile 
industry. under 
Maj. Gen At this 


writing it looked as if textile procure- 


continues as usual. 


Edmund B. Gregory. 
ment would continue under QM for the 
duration, practically all under negoti- 
ated contracts. 

The new Service of Supply and its 
relation to the fighting 


two Army 


branches: Air Foree and Ground 
Force. is explained in the chart and 
its legend on 

Notice that Douglas MacKeachie. 
chief of the Purchase Division of the 
War Production Board. is also Deputy 
Director of Procurement and Distribu- 


tion in the Service of Supply. This is 


page 69. 


probably not a mere expedient. Events 
are pointing to possible ultimate con- 
solidation of all 


Government procure- 


ment agencies into one vast service of 
supply which would provide all soods 
for both military and civil Government 
Probably the Army’s 
Service of Supply would be the nucleus 


of such an organization. 


establishments. 


However, the Service of Supply is 
not and would not be the top authority 
on procurement. Nelson recently issued 
that 
broad 


a strong statement on point, in 


which he said, “In terms. the 


War 


direction 


general 
and supervision to... the 
War Department. through the Service of 
Supply.” 


Production Board gives 


In other words, an all-inclusive sup- 
ply service under the War Production 
Board seems to be in the offing and 
the prospect should be watched. If it 
comes, the textile and all 
other war and essential civilian indus- 


industry, 


tries will be selling to one Government 
agency instead of to the two dozen now 
procuring. 

Serv- 


Reorganization of the Army’s 


ice of Supply had nothing to do with 


6 —_————"""""—_& 
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Textile, 
Branch, 


shakeup in the 
Leather Goods 


the recent 
Clothing and 


of the WPB. 


ROBERT R. GUTHRIE, chief of that di- 
vision, had been in disagreement with 
WPB officials for some weeks. In mid- 
March he resigned suddenly, and a few 
days later testified before a sub-com- 
mittee of the House Military \ffairs 
Committee. He said that Donald Nel- 
son, chairman, had seemed to encour- 
age his resignation. 

Mr. Guthrie complained that dollar- 
a-yeal indus- 
tries at home to the detriment of the 
war effort. He mentioned the names of 


men had defended their 


several executives in his division, and 
charged that they had frustrated his 
efforts to restrict the flow of raw 


civilian 


ma- 


terials to non-essential soods. 
He referred particularly to their inter- 
ference with his intention to curtail the 
processing of wool for civilian use. 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute issued a state- 
ment saying that no single indi- 
vidual within any of these Government 
agencies or on the outside has con- 
obstructed the war effort 


the fault lies in the cumbersome. com- 


sciously 


plicated, labyrinthian structure of Gov- 
ernment machinery and the use of pro- 
cedures which strangle decision. delay 
action, and entangle execution in a 
maze of legal technicalities and restric- 
tions.” Dr. Murchison said that if the 
textile industry were given a program 
and the powet to execute it. it would 
let its 
quirement of the Government. 

J. A. Rice, 
WPB. testified 
that he had 
tations on 


own jnitiative meet every. re- 
dollar-a-vear employe of 
hefore the 


recommended 


Committee 
strict 
business. read a copy of a 
OPA 


suggesting 


limi 
memorandum by \dministrator 
Henderson curtailment. of 
the civilian wool supply, and said that 
Mr. Guthrie’s charges had no founda- 
tion in fact. Kenneth Marriner. 
consultant, told the committee that Mr. 
Guthrie’s resignation had resulted in a 
substantial improvement of the work 
of the Textile Branch. 

The Textile Branch seemed destined 
for reorganization as this was written. 


wool 


But the set-up. shortly after Guthrie’s 
departure, was: Ben Alexander. acting 
chief; Frank L. Walton, deputy chief; 
Thomas McKinney, chief of the new 
cotton section; H. Stanley Marcus, chief 
of the Arthur 
Howe, chief of the new fibers section; 
Harry Dalton, chief of the new rayon- 


Nvlon and 


chief of the allocations and appeals 


new apparel section: 


section; sruce J. Brown, 
section. 

The Textile Branch incident brought 
special attention to the wool supply for 
Most 


the emergency. people got the 





idea that the Branch’s order to curtail 
civilian wool consumption caused the 
trouble. It wasn’t that. Most mills ae- 
cepted the cut without complaint. What 
they objected to was the effort to get 
them to mix a high percentage of rayon 
and cotton with wool. Manufacturers 
say that takes machinery changes, and 
that it damages unnecessarily their rep- 
utations for all-wool goods. Fiber ex- 
perts in the Department of Agriculture 
say that when wool content is reduced 
the*cloth has little of the 


characteristics of wool. 


too much, 


Little or no doubt is expressed that 


the heavy curtailment of wool for 
civilian goods was necessary. Our 1941 
clip was the largest on record—455,- 
000,000 Ib., but this was less than half 
of mill consumption for that year. We 
have on hand all of the 250.000,000 Ib. 
of Australian wool stored here by the 
British, plus 50,000,000 Ib. of British 
Africa, all taken over 
in accordance with the original agree- 


wool from South 


ment, 

But our regular imports. which will 
amount to about 60°% of our total need 
this year, are seriously threatened by 
submarine attack, taken a 
toll of over 50 ships in a recent period 
of 60 days. Thus, shipping from South 
South 
wool 


which has 


Africa are very 


for civilians next 


and 
and 


\merican 
uncertain, 
winter depends on what can be done to 
stop these losses. From Australia there 
is plenty of ship space right now in our 
But the 
dread possibility that Japan might over- 
counted in the 


returning munitions convoys. 
run Australia must be 
betting odds. 

The few comparatively plentiful ma- 
include lumber, 


Although 


now largely replace the normal import 


terials in this country 


elass. cotton. cotton must 
of silk. wool, jute. sisal (equivalent to 
over three million bales of cotton) there 
is no cotton shortage in sight. assuming 
good crops, except in the fields of long 


staple and linters. 


LARGER QUANTITIES of rayon 
made available to hosiery industry be- 
ginning April 1. by WPB order M-37-c. 


which supersedes M-37-a. The old order 


were 


required that rayon producers set aside 
the output of 12% 
cuprammonium and 6° of their acetate 
for silk replacement and a “hardship” 
pool. The new order requires producers 
to set aside 17% 
cuprammonium output. The allocation 
of acetate remains unchanged at 6%. 


of their viscose and 


of their viscose and 


These percentages are applied after 
defense and export requirements have 
been met. 

As a result of the order, the bulk of 
women's hosiery made after April 1 
will be rayon. The last vestiges of silk 

(Continued on page 144) 
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PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS— 
AMENDMENTS BY WPB 


THE FOLLOWING DIGESTS of priorities. 
allocations, and price regulations, af- 
fecting textiles and related products, 
-upplement portions of the “Textile War 
Manual” published in the February. 
1942. issue of TextILE WorLD, pages 75 
to 78; and previously supplemented in 
the March, 1942, issue. pages 61 to 64: 
Priorities Regulation No. 8—Issued by 
the DIO, it provides that all orders 
which require reports to be made on 
any of the 43 PD forms, are amended to 
eliminate that requirement. except for a 
few general preference rating orders. 
The forms which have been eliminated 
all have to do with the application of 
preference ratings assigned by “— 
orders. Regulation No. 8 is the first step 
n a move to eliminate all unnecessary 
or duplicating reports. The report forms 
which remain in use are being carefully 
studied. and an effort is being made to 
find others which can be eliminated. 

A spe- 
cifie requirements approach to the con- 
trol and distribution of scarce materials 


Production Requirements Plan 


will replace the use of general or 
blanket priority rating orders. (See 


page 65.) Between April 1 and June 30, 
most of the blanket-rating orders will 
be revoked or allowed to expire and 
companies which have been operating 
under them will be required to apply 
for priority assistance under the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan. A modified 
PRP has been developed for small firms 
whose business is less than $100.000 a 
vear. 

Fiber—-WPB amended order 
\1-84, restricting the use of agave fiber, 


Agave 


to permit importers to fill contracts with 
dealers, entered before Feb. 20, 
and to permit dealers to fill contracts 


into 


with jobbers and processors entered into 
before that date. Tow and other agave 
fiber waste not suitable for manufac- 
ture into cordage or twine may be re- 
leased to the trade. under Amendment 
No. 2 issued March 24 to the Agave 
Order M-84. It can be sold by the trade 
for bedding and stuffing. 

-An (M-107) de- 
signed to increase the production of cot- 
ton bags was issued March 10 by WPB. 
The order defines certain constructions 
of osnaburg, sheetings, and print cloth 
as “cotton-textile fabrics suitable for 
agricultural bags” and assigns a prior- 


Bags, Cotton order 
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ity rating of A-2 to orders for such 
fabrics. 

Binder Twine—-In an amendment to 
Order (M-84) WPB telegraphed manu- 
facturers that during March and April 
binder twine made of Agave fiber may 
be delivered to and used by persons hav- 
ing contracts for delivery of sand bags 
on defense orders. 

Blanket 
vided in 
to the 
as amended and extended through the 
that manufac- 


Manufacturers —-WPB _pro- 
Amendment No. 2. March 25. 
wool conservation order. M-73, 


second quarter of 1942, 
turers may complete the production of 
blankets for which they had warps fully 
dressed on March 15, 
though the process takes beyond April 4. 
Cotton Duck—-A general preference or- 
der (M-91) allocating the bulk of the 
nation’s output of cotton duck to the 


or before even 


Armed Services and the remainder to es- 
sential civilian needs was issued Feb. 28 
by WPB. The new order permits deliv- 
eries of cotton duck to firms with con- 
a preference rating better 
than A-2, and may be made to persons 


tracts with 
holding priority certificates issued by 
WPB or Army or Navy. Jobbers and 
processors must have their own certi- 
ficate, naming the duck mill. and may 
not get duck on the strength of certifi- 
cates issued to persons they supply. All 
duck ordered must be for immediate use 
and not to replace inventory. Ratings 
conforming to the order need not be sub- 
mitted to WPB, but all other ratings are 
still subject to 
duck” is not 
and widths than 15 in. or 
wider than 87 in., and remnants 


than 10 yd. long. are not restricted. 

The continues the 
tions, Feb. 19. which per- 
mitted deliveries until March 31 of or- 
ders on hand Jan. 15. The order states 
that such deliveries must not interfere 
with deliveries of orders under high 


review. “Enameling 


restricted by the order, 
narrower 
less 
order modifica- 
issued 


preference ratings. The order lists over 
75 cotton-duck products essential to 
civilian When quantity of 
duck needed for these products is de- 
termined, a proportion of the nation’s 
looms will be set aside to meet them. 

Elastic & Rubber Yarns—WPB an- 
nounced March 28 that all stocks were 
frozen in hands of manufacturers. The 
sale, delivery, purchase or processing 


economy, 


of such yarns is temporarily halted, 


and a order allocation on 


such yarns for essential war and civilian 


permanent 


uses will be issued on or before May 1. 


Kapok—The Kapok Conservation Or- 
der M-85 was amended March 16 as fol- 


lows: (1) Extending from March 31 
to April 30 the time in which dealers 
may sell, transfer title to. or deliver 


kapok to manufacturers for defense 


items; (2) permitting dealers to pur- 
other 


from manufacturers and 
dealers small stocks on 
cumulation for Defense Supplies Corp.: 
(3) correcting the definition of Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation re- 


chase 
hand for ac- 


quirements, 


Manila Cordage—Under Amendment 
No. 4 to General Preference Order 
M-36. issued March 7, manufacturers 
are permitted to sell or deliver March 
1 to Aug. 1. five times under their 


monthly quotas in Amendment No. 3. 

Men’s & Boy’s Suits and Overcoats— 
An amendment to order M-37-a was is- 
sued March 6 to make clear to manufac- 
turers and tailors that the order applies 
to any kind of sack coat. whether made 


with a suit or as a separate coat. The 
amendment curtails the use of wool 
cloth in the manufacture «of coats, 


WPB said that 
retailers of bovs clothing 
will have to omit trouser cuffs after 
March 30 for stocks on hand unless the 
cuffs already have been finished. 
Rayon, Viscose Staple 
March 16, in Amendment No. 2 to M-73, 
WPB 


rayon staple fiber to set aside and make 


trousers. vests or suits. 


men’s and 


Fiber On 


ordered producers of viscose 
available to the worsted industry a spe- 
cific part of their monthly production, 
as designated by WPB. The second 
No. 1 to M-73 amended 
and extended, applies to the 
quarter. While the amount of rayon to 
be made available monthly is not speci- 


Amendment. 
second 


fied in this amendment, the viscose pro- 
ducers have already been notified by the 
WPB that during April they will have 
to set aside twice the amount required 
for March. 

Vat Dyes—Conservation Order No. M- 
103 restricts the sale and use of anthra- 
quinone vat dyes. During the period 
April 1 to Dee. 31, 1942. no 
shall deliver, accept delivery, or use any 
of the following vat dyes other than for 
specified Government purposes: Brown 
R, (CI, 1151); Brown G, (CI, 1152); 
Olive R. (CI, 1150); Golden Orange 
G, (CI, 1096); Golden Orange A. (C1. 
1097) ; Khaki 2G; Olive T; Olive Col: 


persons 


) es 
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Olive Green B: Yellow 3RD. During 
the period April 1 to June 30, 1942, no 
persons shall deliver, accept delivery. 


or use an amount of anthraquinone vat 
dyes ether than those listed above in 
12144°% of the amount deliv- 
ered or used during 1941. The order 
calls also for return of dyes mentioned 


excess of 


above in excess of the amount scheduled 
to be used prior to April 30, 1942. 
Woel Clips, Rags & Waste—WPB is- 
sued, March 10. an order ( M-87) to the 
effect that olive drab wool clips, rags, 
and wastes may be sold and used only 
for manufacture of olive drab wool ma- 
for the Armed Forces. 

WPB emphasized 
that the A-10 rating given to military 
in Conservation Order M-73. 
Officers 


terials 


Wool For Uniforms 


uniforms 


does not include the Reserve 


Training Corps or students taking State 
or private military training. 

Wool, New 
new wool during the second quarter of 


Restrictions on the use of 


1942 do not limit the use of new wool to 
fill Government contracts and other de- 
fense orders. 

Woolen & Worsted Manufacturers— 
Under an amendment issued March 10 
to the Wool Conservation Order M-73, 
woolen and worsted manufacturers may 
fill orders for fabric to manufacture uni- 
forms for Army and Navy officers in ex- 
cess of the 806 
new wool during the first quarter of 
\-10 rating. 
Wool manufacturers are requested by 
WPB to submit data by April 30 on 
their third 
fourth 


limitation on the use of 


1942: orders will have an 


plans for and 


1942. 


blending 
quarters of 


PRICE CEILINGS AND AMENDMENTS 


BY OPA 


Enforcement 
Price Control Act of 1942 were formally 
incorporated in 96 OPA maximum price 
OPA 
These 96 schedules were is- 
to Feb. 11, 1942, the day 
Henderson took under the new 
law. The March 17 order simply makes 


Provisions. of Emergency 


schedules in an order issued 
March 17. 


sued prior 
office 


enforcement provisions of the law retro- 
active to schedules previously issued. 
Requesting Modifications and Excep- 
Feb. 12. the after 
Henderson took office as Price Admin- 


tions—On day 
istrator under the new Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942. he Pro- 
cedural Regulation No. 1 on making ap- 


issued 


plications for modification and excep- 
tions, This applies to all schedules and 
amendments issued since that date. On 
March 10 OPA issued an order making 
this ruling apply to all requests for re- 
lief under schedules issued before that 
date, so that now, the procedure under 
all schedules is the same. 

Bed 
sellers and jobbers of tickings who at- 
tended a meeting with OPA in New 
York on March 7, 1942, individually ex- 


pressed their willingness to enter into, 


Ticking——Producers. commission 


or to recommend that their principals 
enter into, a maximum price agreement 
Price Administrator as 
vided in Section 5 of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942. 


Carded Cotton 


with the pro- 


Yarn—-An amendment 
to Price Schedule No. 33 (carded cotton 
yarn) 


permits sellers of “stock yarn” 


——————— eee 


freight to the buyer even 


stock-yarn 


Lo charge 


though the warehouse is 


than 25 from the seller's 
Stock 


fined as yarn owned and warehoused by 


more miles 


place of business. yarn is de- 
a person other than the producer. The 
amendment also adds a provision ex- 
empting deliveries against export con- 
tracts entered into prior to Feb. 1, 
Cotton, Rayon and Mixtures—To stop 
rapid and unwarranted rise in prices of 
finished piece goods of cotton, rayon 
and mixtures, Acting Price Administra- 
tor John E. Hamm, imposed a_ tem- 
porary 60-day wholesale price ceiling 
based on highest prevailing prices from 
March 7 to March 11, in Temporary 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 10, ef- 
fective March 13. 
& Novelty 
prices on cotton and novelty rugs sold 


Cotton Rugs—-Maximum 
by manufacturers and distributors were 
set at levels prevailing Feb. 20. Ef- 
fective March 2, 
placed by a permanent price schedule 


May 1, 


have been made. 


the order will be re- 


after studies of the industry 


Nylon Hosiery—— Reports of violations of 


Nylon 


brought 


the price ceiling for women’s 
hosiery by wholesale houses 
OPA on March 6. a 


offenders will be 


from warning 
that 


eliminate possibility of misunderstand- 


punished. To 


ing of maximum chargeable 
for Nylon after Feb, 9 
under contracts prior to Feb. 5. OPA on 


March 1] Amendment No. 1 to 


prices 


hose delivered 


issued 


Revised Price No. 95. The 
original price schedule. which applied 
from Feb. 5 to S, established the ceiling 
at a level no higher than the highest 


Schedule 


price contracted for by the seller for 
Nylon hose between Oct. 1 and 15. 

Rags, Old—Monthly reporting require- 
ments of Price Schedule No. 47. apply 
only to those persons in the trade who 
bought. 
short tons or more in any one month 
1941, OPA said. 

OPA on March 10 
warned buyers and sellers of rayon gray 
that the use of the 
clauses in sales contracts is in violation 


have sold, or consumed 10 
since December, 
Rayon Gray Goods 
goods escalator 
of the schedule. Clauses are being used 
which require the buyer to pay a price 
above the present ceiling if the ceiling 
is raised before the goods are delivered. 
made with 
cotton, and thread 
An amendment to Schedule No. 
Cotton Yarns) effective 

extra premiums to 
when 
cotton of 


Specialty Combed Yarns, 
extra-long-staple 
yarns 
7 (Combed 
March 28. 
specialty 

American 
lengths than 


allows 
mills spinners use 
greater staple 
defined for base-grade 
yarns. or when they use Sea Island. 
SXP. Pima or Egyptian cotton to meet 
high breaking strength or other require- 
ments. The premium is not in excess 
of 130°. of the additional cotton costs. 
after it is adjusted for a “waste factor.” 
These specifically 
named for each of the various longer 


waste factors are 
staples and types of cotton used in 
combed yarns. The amendments also 
clarify and define the method by which 
a yarn manufacturer is to determine his 
additional Thread yarn is per- 
mitted an additional premium of 6% of 


cost, 


base price. This applies in connection 
with sales of thread yarn to thread con- 
verters or manufacturers for use as sew- 
ing thread only. Another change per- 
mits the seller of stock yarn to charge 
freight to the buyer even though the 
warehouse is more than 25 miles from 
seller's principal place of business. 

Dec. 
15, OPA imposed a price order on wool, 


Wool, Wool Tops, Yarns—Last 


wool tops, and yarns, freezing prices as 
of Oct. 1. This was the temporary type 
of price ceiling: its purpose was to hold 
prices in line while surveys were made 
as a basis for permanent price sched- 
mid-March the Army = an- 
nounced its intention to call for about 
75.000.000 vd. of woolen and 


ules. In 


worsted 


cloth, presumably the biggest Army 
order in history for wool goods. Manu- 


facturers did not want to quote cloth 
(Continued on page 144) 
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WAR and Textiles 





Washington Almost All-Out to Win 


Although still a screwy place, the Capital 
is pulling up its socks for the real push 


DOUGLAS GC. WOOLF 


oo 


WE HAVE MADE some unkind remarks 
Washington, the 
Those comments were 


in the past about 
screwball town. 
not exaggerated; and they are still true 
today. But the that 


whereas the screwiness was formerly 


good news 1s 
symptomatic of an internal disorder, it 
is now becoming more and more an ex- 
Underneath the 
real- 
win 


ternal manifestation. 
crazy-quilt there is developing a 
istic pattern; a determination to 
this war. come hell or high water. 

This under-surface transformation is 
dificult to define. but vitally important 
think, a 
hopeful demonstration of democracy at 


work. 


It is not a tangible change. 


to every American, It is. we 


The same 


men. by and large, are running the 


show. The same differences of viewpoint 
persist. But there is developing an en- 


forced community of interest which. if 
understood and encouraged by the na- 


become the 


tion at large, can easily 
motivating force which will beat Hitler 
and Hirohito 

We have no desire to exaggerate this 
trend. any more than we had to over- 
the picture of Washington as a 
Washington is not yet all- 


victory 


araw 
mad-house., 
out for But the encouraging 
fact is that it has started to go all-out. 
In fact, at this 
all-out. And at this writing it is nearly 
Harbor. 


writing, it is almost 


four months since Pear] Four 


long months, and yet very short ones for 
a nation to pull up its socks. And that 
is what we are doing today. 

THIS WRITER has practically commuted 
to Washington since the start of the 
defense effort in the spring of 1940. He 
witnessed that first grand surge of de- 
this 
all emergencies. He 


termination to prepare country 


against any and 
saw that grand impulse degenerate into 
a vear-and-a-half of business boom. with 
capital and labor feeding at the trough, 
and with the Reynolds and the Wheelers 
and the Lindberghs and their ilk sabo- 
taging the defense program. He 
Pearl Harbor galvanize the nation into 


unity 


saw 


unity—a which lasted not much 


beyond Christmas. He saw the country 


sink back into complacency, and Wash- 


70 <—————————_a 


ington itself imitate the grasshopper, 
with plenty of energy but no sense of 
direction. He saw, shortly after that, 
Washington aroused to the realization 
that the impossible might happen: the 
United States might be beaten. 

And now. at long last, this writer sees 
Washington convinced that we must win 
this war. 

That is a miraculous change. To re- 
peat, it shows democracy at work: de- 
sloth which has al- 


wasted 22 


mocracy with its 


ready largely months since 
the start of the defense program; de- 
mocracy with its sudden emergence, its 
stretching to its full stature. Democracy 
asleep is something terrible for its own 
people to behold; democracy awake is 
something terrible for its enemies to 
behold. 

We write these words in no screech- 
eagle mood; we write them in the mood 
of sober thankfulness that any citizen 
must experience when he sees this giant 
stretching its limbs. 

IN WASHINGTON TODAY, there are sev- 
eral men who are going to win this war 
There is General Marshall, chief 
\dmiral 


with an earthy 


for us. 
of staff of the Army. 
Land. a hard-bitten euy 


There is 


sense of humor, who is going to supply 
the ships. There is Donald Nelson. who 
is gradually whipping the War Produc- 
tion Board into a going concern. There 
is General Hershey, whose direction of 
the selective service act is one of the 
bright of democracy at work. 
There is William Batt, director of the 
Materials Division of the War Produc- 


Board, who from the very 


spots 


tion begin- 


BUY A SHARE IN 
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ning of the emergency has tried to con- 


vince America that it was in danger. 
There is Admiral King, doubling in 


brass as commander of the United 
States Fleet and Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. These men, and many others, are 
holding up the right hands of General 
MacArthur and the other commanders 
in the field force. 


SO MUCH for Washington. How about 
the country at large? There is 
definite evidence that the awakening in 
Washington has been due in no small 
measure to an aroused public opinion 
back home. That, again, is democracy 
By and large, in a democracy 


very 


at work. 
Government does not, can not, force the 
lead. A leader without 
as sorry a spectac le as a procession 
without a leader. It 
leader and the procession get together 


a procession is 


is only when the 
at the line of march that something hap- 
That 
today—in Washington and in the sticks. 

But it is still true that the average 
American citizen and the average mem- 
ber of Government (that there are many 


pens. something is happening 


exceptions merely proves the rule) are 
not yet fully aware of the job ahead. 
The 


hand. Casualty lists are due soon, This 


complete awakening is near at 
writer has long believed that front-page 
display, in large type. of men lost in 
action is essential in the present crisis. 
There have been military reasons for 
their suppression. From our last trip 
gathered that those 
lists will now be published. They may 


to Washington, we 


be out before this issue reaches its 
readers. 

They will tell us. what most of the 
families involved already know: that 
this is no phony war. So will bombs 


over America. They too are due soon. 
Washington knows it. The rest of us 
should realize it also. 

Blood, sweat and tears are ahead for 
(merica: more bitter than this country 
has tasted since 1861-65. 

Washington has pulled up its socks. 
The extent to which the rest of the 
country helped pull them up is now an 
academic question. The real 
that the waiting period is about over. 


news is 


We offer it as the most encouraging 
item that has appeared in this publica- 
tion since Pearl Harbor. 


Machine-Hour Expansion Needed 


To meet ‘apparently limitless demand’ 
says Ray Bell in annual A.C-'T.M. survey 


ONLY ANOTHER MAJOR EXPANSION 
in the average number of machine 
hours worked throughout the year will 
enable the cotton-textile industry to 
meet “the present apparently limitless 
demand.” according to W. Ray Bell, 
president of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants, in the association’s 
eleventh annual survey, reproduced on 
this page. New high-record figures for 
1941 in practically every major statis- 
tical category are shown in the survey, 
together with a diminishing but still 
adequate supply of essential cotton tex- 
tiles for civilian use. 

Cotton consumption of 10,583,000 
bales more than doubled the low fig- 
ures at the beginning of the decade, 
while the output of woven cloth nearly 
doubled. and spinning activity increased 
79°, despite dismantlement during the 
decade of one-fourth of the equipment 
in place at its beginning. 

Even on top of all-time record levels 
attained in the year preceding, 1941 
showed 31% increase in consumption 
of raw cotton, 24°) increase in mill op- 
erations as measured by spinning ac- 


The all-time high record production 
of 11,898,362,000 sq. yd. of cloth in 
1941 represented a 24° gain of 2,300,- 
000,000 over 1940, and of 3,500,000,000, 
or a gain of 42.5%, over the 
five-year average, 1935-1939. 

“Following the pattern of previous 
the states, 
intensive operation of existing equip- 
ment was chiefly responsible for these 
unprecedented records of cotton con- 
sumption and mill activity. The in- 
crease in running time was effected by 
divergent methods, but basically it rep- 
resents a major extension of round-the- 
clock operations on a 40-hour three-shift 
basis plus considerable overtime work. 

“Early activity for the current year 
has started at even higher levels. Cot- 
ton consumption reported for January 
and February showed a net gain over 
last year of 246,000 bales of purely mill 
consumption for the first two full 
months ef war effort. The total was 
1,840,000 bales.” It is stated that spin- 
ning activity also showed betterment 
of more than 15% over the 194] period. 

“Whether this fresh peak of activity 


pre-war 


experience,” survey “more 


“will depend in large measure upon the 
success of individual plants in overcom- 
ing limitations of labor supply and 
equipment, especially where there is a 
lack of the 
preparatory processing. 

“Since June 1941, the last month of 


free marketing, there has been a de- 


balance in machinery for 


cline of 1.5¢ per |b. in mill margins, 
accompanying the rise of 3.9¢ per lb. 
in cloth prices and a gain of 5.4¢ per |b. 
in raw cotton prices. Meanwhile, wage 
costs. the chief element in mill margins, 
have steadily risen to new heights for 
all time. 

‘To cope successfully with an ap- 
limitless demand, all the in- 
dustry’s energy and ingenuity will need 


parently 


to be directed on productive effort. In 
past years, no potential demand seemed 
beyond the this industry 
chief characteristic 
flexibility. In its 
preme test, under the spur of wartime 


powers of 


whose was) pro- 


ductive present su- 
pressure, it will not be found wanting. 
With no limited 
facilities, the only way is through an- 
other 


increase in its now 


major expansion in the average 























tivity. and the largest year-to-year gain can be maintained or increased through number of machine hours’ worked 
‘ . 99 ; * 
ever recorded in cloth production. out the year,” the statement continued, throughout the year. 
| 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
cpr ——S ee => =—— <== = = =e = = 4 
EQUIPMENT | | ] 
| | | 
Spindles in place at begin: | | } | | | 
ning of year......ess00s | 32,326,526 | 31,442,174 30,938,340 30,889,484 29,253,444 | 27,700,194 26,704,476 25,986,620 24,943,302 | 24,532,146 24,146,130 
| | | 
| | 
Increase or decrease from | | | 
preceding year...... ‘ 1,281,968 884,352 | $03,834 48,856 | 1,636,040 1,553,250 95.718 717.356 1.043.318 411,156 | 386.016 
New installation, additions | 
and replacements. . 143,908 348,568 $29,840 214,874 469.316 772,724 178,28 349.416 414,974 | 449 848 
OPERATION | 
Spindles active at any ome | 
dunng year ending July 31st 27,271,938 26,894,860 27,742,462 26,700,946 24.664,428 25,419,110 24,774,004 23,731,050 23,585,938 23,389,454 
Spindles idle during same | j 
penod ae 5,054,588 4,547,314 3,195,878 4.188.538 4,589,016 2,281,084 1,930,472 2,255,570 1,357,364 1,142,692 
Average number of active | ‘ 
spindles based on twelve | eae daa . - = 29 2 ‘ ane ‘ass aa os an <i 
monthly reports... wee] 23,250,757 | 24,873,270 25,119,435 23,421,150 23,373,14 24,079,936 22,042,442 22,306,734 22,410,483 22,945,121 
Intermittent spindles | | 
(bemg the difference between | | | 
Tana catom sen | 4021.18 2,021,590 2,623,027 3,279,796 1,291,281 1,339,174 2,731,562 1,424,316 1,175,455 444,333 
| | j 
Percentage relation of aver | | | 
i tea... 1.92% 79.11% 81.19% | 75.82% 19.9% 86.93 82.54% 85.34 89.85 93.53% 
| | 
| | Spindle hour run......++ | 70,218,347,911 | 86,580,232,828 | 75,711,412,882 | 76,017,361,934 | 91,773,252,676 | 95,591,131,816 | 75,925,187,178 | 92,559,108,308 | 98,183,985,391 [121,772,205 730 
Hours run per average | . | é 
| active spindle 3,020 3,481 | 3,014 3,246 3,926 3.9 3,444 4,149 4,381 5.307 
|| MARKET | | 
| | Production in square yards. | 6,278,222,000 | 7,866,040,000 | 6,878,579,000 | 7,135,276,000 | 8,613,837,000 | 9,445,914,000 | 7,502,168,000 | 9,043,966,000 | 9,593,557,000 | 11,898,362,00 
| | | | } 
| | Exports in square yards... 375,446,000 302,042,000 226,306,000 186,565,000 200,501,000 | 236,251,000 | 39,634,000 367,466,000 357,925,000 | * $00,000,000 
Imports in square yards 29,436,000 41,348,000 | 41,533,000 | 63,674,000 114,195,000 147,320,000 $8,282,000 111,817,000 84,344,000 | * 75,000,000 
| Available for domestic | | 
| | consumption ........+... 5,932,212,000 | 7,605,346,000 | 6,693,806,000 | 7,012,385,000 | 8,527,531,000 | 9,356,983,000 | 7,240,816,000 | 8,788,317,000 | 9,319,976,000 | 11,473,362,000 
| | | j 
| Population at July let.... 124,974,000 125,770,000 126,626,000 | 127,521,000 128,429,000 129,257,000 130,215,000 131,200,000 131,954,000 * 133,102,000 
Available for per capita con } | 
sumption in square yards. . 47.47 | 60.47 $2.86 $4.99 66 40 72.9 $561 66 98 70.63 86 20 | 
_- a = a sa a i * Partly Bsomated 











Georgia Operating Executives Meet 


Discuss carding and spinning problems; 
higher card speeds, synthetic aprons 





CARDING AND SPINNING PROBLEMS 
were discussed at the spring meeting 
of the Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia. held recently in Atlanta, Ga. 
Erwin R. Lehmann. general chairman, 
and superintendent of the Langdale 
Plant of West Point Mfg. Co., pre- 
sided; Floyd B. Watson, Griffin (Ga.) 
Div. of Thomaston Cotton Mills, led the 
carding discussion; and William R. Bel- 
don. Clark Thread Co. of Ga.. led the 
spinning discussion. 


William N. Banks. 


president of American 


Grantville. Ga., 
Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. delivered the 


address. He 


ahead of the 


opening discussed the 


problems American in- 
dustry. and quoted figures showing our 
power to produce and our capacity to 


use that which we produce. He pointed 


out that the textile industry has con- 
~umed eleven million bales of cotton 
on !s Jess spindles, and predicted that ae ee 
ms | Erwin R. Lehmann, general chairman 
twelve million bales will be consumed . 
in 1942 He spoke ot the accomplish- 


in meeting 
but pointed out that we — so 
must produce now as never before in 


ments of American industry 


its problems, 


ial wains in this emergency in orde1 


to overcome shortages in men and ma- 


order to meet the threat of the enemy’s — terials. he said. 


early advantage. People must be ready. In the 
if the asks it, to 


carding discussion. members 
asked if it had that 


increasing card production had lowered 


foreco 


Government found 


were been 
breaking strength or quality of yarns. 


It was the consensus of those present 
thai 
quality is not lowered, and that break- 


ing streneth is maintained. It 


that no bad results are obtained. 
was in- 
teresting to note that most of those re- 
porting stated that as production is in- 
creased. waste decreases. One member 
stressed the proper preparation of the 
stock before carding as most essential. 
\nother mentioned that no bad effects 
of vibration or over-heating were found 
card cylinders are run at 
208 r.p.m., but that his mill has dropped 
back to 200 r.p.m. of cylinders. Up to 
practical limits, an increase in produc- 
tion is desirable, but beyond that both 
quality and breaking strength are low- 


even when 


ered, it was agreed. 

It was brought out 
that G. H. Dunlap, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Textile Foundation, is con- 


at the meeting 





ducting tests on card speeds in 15 mills. 


ank president T \ preliminary Professor 


this 


report by 
Georgia Dunlap appears on page 78 of 


LAC U ve isle, 








LICKER-IN GRINDING and straightening 
machines in use by several members 
were discussed. One member reported 
that he uses a Carborundum wheel for 
grinding after the teeth are straightened, 
and that this produces a uniform con- 
dition that gives good results. Other 
members having experience with the 
licker-in grinding machine agreed that 
good results are obtained; and one 
mill man stated that in a test where a 


made, less 


nep count was neps were 
noted after grinding. One man said 
that he only straightens the licker-in 


The _ belief 
was general that much more can be done 
by careful research on this problem. 
On the question of proper length of 
time between grindings of cylinder and 


teeth, but does not grind. 


doffer clothing. it was the opinion of 
many that 200 hr. between grindings 
is good practice when carding 15% Ib. 
per hr.. which means that about 3.000 
lb. of stock is carded. The 


is based on a 


foregoing 
evlinder speed of 165 
r.p.m.. doffer speed varying from 7 to 


ll4%% rpm. and %- or |2-in. cotton. 


One member reported that he grinds 
every 400 hr.. or after production of 
about 4.800 Ib. of 1l-in. cotton, and 


William R. Beldon 
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A group of members, left to right: Howard Hart, Southern Brighton Mills, 
Shannon, Ga.: John Federline and Jim Bone, West Point Mfg. Co., Lanett 
Ala.; George Murphy, H & B American Machine Co.; W. C. Hames, Edward 


H. Best & Co. 


that his licker-in speed is 435. r.p.m. 
and his doffer speed is 84% r.p.m. One 
recommendation from the floor was that 
fillet on the grinding rolls be changed 
after grinding 10 cards. 

On the question of the unevenness 
of picker laps, some suggestions as to 
the causes of the unevenness and their 
remedy were made. Some causes named 
are: irregular air currents due to belts 
fans: vents or 


slipping on clogged 


screens: evener mechanism not working 
properly due to accumulation of waste: 
worn gears on the feed rolls; and poor 
preparation of stock previous to picking. 
\ll these can be remedied with proper 
cleaning and maintenance schedules. 

distribution olf 
back rolls 


frames, 


discussion of 
front 
roving 


In. a 
drafts 
on long-draft 


between and 
several 
out. 
One member stated that in making | 
HR. from 65-gr. back draft 
of 3.45 and front draft of 2.25 produced 
a smooth 


interesting points were brought 


sliver. a 


roving which subsequently 
was satisfactorily spun into 1244s yarn. 
Another stated that contrary 
to machine builders’ recommendations. 
he uses a higher draft on the back 
than on the front. Others re- 
ported that they follow the recommenda- 
of the machine builders and use 
the higher draft on the front. One 


member using 6-roll long-draft frames 


member 


rather 


tion 


gave figures on drafts he is using for 
making 1.5 to 4.40 HR. 
sliver. and in each the back draft wa 
smaller than the front. 

Grady Bradshaw of West Point Mfg. 
Co. addressed the members on the 
human side of the industrial outlook. 
He asserted that the human side of busi- 
ness is the most important and that the 
tempers and attitudes of men at ma- 


from 60 gr. 


chines mean much to production. 


SPINNING PROBLEMS. William R. Bel- 
don, opening the spinning discussion. 
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asked 
synthetic aprons. It was reported that 
synthetic aprons give a higher break 
membet 


for members’ experiences with 


on coarse rovings; but one 
stated that on a frame of 208 spindles 
equipped with synthetic aprons it was 
to make an 18% 
ment due to stretch. Another mill man 
stated that on a 6-day test run with a 


frame equipped with 50 top and 50 


necessary replace- 


bottom synthetic aprons it was neces- 
sary to replace none of the top and 
bottom: regular 2.2-0z. 


in the 


seven of the 
and 1.6-0z. slip rolls were used 
tests discussed. 

Several systems of keeping uniform 
diameters of rebuffed front rolls wer 
described. One stated that he 
moves rebuffed rolls from the front to 
back lines; 
rebuff 


man 


the middle or others re 


ported that they front rolls on 


an entire frame and then move them to 
middle or back. It was the opinion of 
many that the latter is the better method 
of obtaining uniformity. 

life. and dif- 
ferent ring diameters, were discussed. 
One member stated that in a 12-day test 
of the travelers 


Traveler speeds for 


run he replaced 25% 
on a 2-in. ring. 7.500 r.p.m. spindle 
speed. Another with 2!x-in. ring stated 
that 20° came off in twelve 24-hr. days. 
Several favored a change of traveler 
once a week, based on 144-hr. operation. 
One member observed a 2% 
tween changes at 144-hr. intervals; an- 
other using 9,350 r.p.m. spindle speed 
and 2-in. ring, changing travelers every 


loss be- 


240 hr.. observed a traveler loss of 
35%; and still another, using 10,000 


r.p.m. spindle speed, 2'-in. ring, and 
144 hr. between changes, observed a 6 
to 8% loss. 
are higher on lighter travelers. 

On the question of the best place 
to stop ring rails when doffing spinning 


It was conceded that losses 


frames in order to give the best pick-up 
at the start on Barber-Colman spoolers, 
it was the consensus of those present 
that for warp wind the best place to 
stop is ls the way trom the top; and 
that on filling wind. 2 in. from the top 
or the bottom is best. One mill 
that his mill 
motion for stopping the rail; but it was 
considered advisable for other mills to 


man 


mentioned uses a 


stop 


weigh the loss of time at the spinning 
frame against the gain at the spooler 
before the practice Is adopted. 

New members of the executive com- 
elected to 
whose 


replace three 
had expired. 
The three men elected are: T. E. Raht, 


J. W. O'Neal, and Wayne Hempstead 


mittee were 


members terms 


Mildewproofing Army Fabrics 


Determination of percentage of copper 


METHODS EMPLOYED 
ing Army fabrics with copper napthen- 


in mildewproof- 


ate were outlined in an article in our 


March issue. Although the specifica- 
tions for sandbag fabrics call for a 
copper content of not less than 0.8% 
nor more than 1°¢. no method for de- 


termining the copper content is given 
in those specifications, 

The following methods have been sug- 
gested by R. A. Allen. chief chemist. 
Nuodex Products Co.: Weigh out about 
50 grams of cloth and cut up into small 
mixture’ of 


pieces, Digest cloth in a 


150 e.c. water and 150 c.c. cone. nitric 
acid for 20 point. 
Filter. and wash the pulp with hot 1% 
To the filtrate add 


-ulphuric acid and boil down with 


min.. near boiling 


nitrie aeid, 15 c.c. 


cone, 





concentrated nitric acid to SO, fumes. 
as many times as is necessary to destroy 
500-c.c. 


Determine copper by 


organic matter. Dilute in a 
volumetric flask. 
one of following methods: 

Electrolytic Method: Take a 100-c.c. 
aliquot and add 3 c.c. cone. nitric acid 
which has boiled free of 


Then plate out the copper at 


been nitric 
oxide. 
1.5 amperes. 

lodometric Method: Take a 50-c.c. 
aliquot and add a IN solution of NaOH 
dropwise until a slight permanent pre- 
cipitate is formed. Add 7 c.c. of 6N 
acetic acid and 3 grams of potassium 
iodide. Stir to dissolve and then titrate 
with O.1N sodium thiosulphate solution. 
adding starch when the color of the 
iodine has become pale yellow. 


aaa FT) 















uterwear in Wartime 


Convention discusses shortages, hears 
two OM officers, and reelects R.H. Wyner 


SHORTAGES, RESTRICTIONS, CHANGES 
-these were the words most frequently 
heard at the 24th annual convention of 
the National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation at Hotel Astor, New York, Mar. 
24. Maj. F. M. Steadman, of Philadel- 
phia Q. M.. at the afternoon session, 
and Maj H. F. 


Brig. Gen. C. 


Colt, pinch-hitting for 
L. Corbin, at the banquet, 


brought messages from the Army. 
\rthur Besse. president of National 


Wool Manufacturers, 
Raymond W. Jacoby, dye technician of 
the Ciba Co.. and Sidney S. Korzenik, 
the 
latest news on shortages, re- 


(Association of 


executive secretary of association, 
gave the 


strictions and changes. 


R. H. Wyner, of Shawmut Woolen 
Mills. Stoughton, Mass., president of 


the association, presided at the after- 
He, 


were fre- 


noon session and at the banquet. 
rest of the 
elected to ofhce for the ensuing year. 


and the slate, 


“The clothing which members of your 


organization are manufacturing,” said 
Major Colt in the banquet address, “is 
of vital importance to the success of 
the Army in cold climates. This has 


been effectively proven in this winter's 
Nazi campaign in Russia. | can assure 
you that American soldiers will not be 
the victims of lack of proper clothing. 
We shall continue, as long as possible 
to use all-wool fabrics to protect the 
health of our soldiers. 

“By the 
dent has announced an 


OOO met 


our Presi- 
Army of 3,600,- 
lo properly clothe that Army 
will require more than our entire domes- 


end of this year 


tic wool clip. Any increase over this 
will require the use of imported wool. 
of which, as you all know, stocks—hboth 
are available 
in some quantity; and imports are still 


private and Government 
continuing to flow into this country. 

“The supply, however, is not suff- 
ciently Jarge to avoid the necessity ot 
curtailing considerably the use of wool 
ee ee Ceres eae: 
facturers who wish to continue making 
civilian goods will probably find them- 
selves rather heavily restricted for the 
balance of this year; and they may be 
well advised to study every possibility 
tor using other fibers such as rayon and 
cotton in their blends.” 

Major Colt referred to the two types 
of Army sweater. the long-sleeve and the 


C6 ee 


sleeveless, as the principal items the 
knitted outerwear industry is supplying 
at present, and to knit wool caps and 
toques which have recently been ordered 
in considerable quantity. 

Major Steadman brought a message 
from Brig. Gen. McCain in command 
of the Philadelphia QM 
which he gave three words as slogans 
“Work, Direct, Cooperate” and he added 
“The shorter the war, the longer the 


Depot, in 


peace.” The major pointed out that the 
maintain his health to 
maintain his efficiency, and clothing, 


soldier must 
along with food, plays an important 
part in maintaining health. The quality 
must be high enough, he said, to do the 
job set, but not so high as to be un- 
economical. 

“We draw up specifications,” he said, 
“not only to get suitable materials but 
to put you all on the same footing. 
They must be so written as not to be 
misinterpreted, as we choose 
Uni- 


morale 


cannot 
those with whom we do business. 
morale, and 


formity means 


means victory.” 


ARTHUR BESSE pointed out that when 
WPB gave the first order restricting 
use of wool even on army goods, it was 
done with the idea of equalizing activity, 
but. coming unexpectedly as it did when 
mills were taking civilian business for 
future delivery, it produced difficulties 
since some mills had to dig into their 
supply of wools held against civilian 
orders in order to take care of their 
He said that 
mills had been careful not to make dis- 
criminatory 


military responsibilities. 


cuts and to be as fair as 
possible in working out the limitations. 
Buyers, he pointed out, should also be 
fair, and not contend that they were 
regular customers of a mill from which 
they once bought yarn, nor to insist on 
receiving yarn against some order which 
was not yet even specified. 

“If you have a complaint over your 
treatment on yarn,” Mr. Besse told the 
knitters, “take it up with Mr. Korzenik, 
and if he considers the complaint justi- 
fied he will take it up with us and we 
If and when the 


pile is larger or 


will get the answer. 
stock imports 
available, only then can we quarrel with 
orders restricting civilian use of wool.” 

Raymond W. Jacoby pointed out that 


wool 








the dye situation was fluctuating almost 
daily because materials used in making 
dyes were also used in the war effort. 
These include toluene, toluic anhydride, 
salicylic acid and aniline. Dye sales 
for war work were recently about 40% 
of the total sales, he said. Productive 
chemicals — is 


capacity of necessary 


increasing, but consumption is also 
increasing, with a resulting see-saw 


situation. 

Mr. Jacoby stressed that there were 
no “good” or “bad” dyestuffs—that 
each had a place and should be used in 
relation to its properties. fast- 
ness standards will have to be relaxed, 
but he urged that manufacturers should 
not capitalize on the situation to pass 
out inferior goods. The vat and chrome 
will be commandeered for the 
duration. he said; acid are in 
fairly easy situation; direct colors, ir- 
regular with some in a bad way; acetate 
colors in bad way and likely to 


Some 


colors 


colors 


get 
worse; developed colors, only fair. Dye 
companies have fair inventories, he said, 
but when exhausted, no one knows the 
extent to which they can be replenished. 

Executive-Secretary Korzenik in his 
said, “The industry 
stands on the threshold of sweeping 
changes. It will have to contribute in- 
creasing production, wherever possible, 


annual report 


to the needs of the armed forces; and. 
if it is to survive, it will also have to 


find the means somehow to fill the 
civilian needs it has continuously served. 
“For some industries, the require- 


ments of the war effort are clear, and 
there remains only the problem of pro- 
ducing in quantity and with speed. For 
knitted outerwear, the course is not so 
well defined. Requisition of knitwear, 
though increasing, has limited. 
Articles are still in development that 
will perhaps be used by the armed 
forces in substantial quantity. Our role 
there is still in the making. 
“The association has 
called the Government 
other than knitwear to discover other 


been 


investigated 
items for by 
possibilities of Government business to 
which some of our members may devote 
part or all of their equipment. 
of these are sandbags, field jackets, and 
other articles for which the Government 
supplies material and for production of 
which only cutting and sewing equip- 


Some 


ment are generally required. 

“As for civilian supply—and it is here 
that the problem is critical for most 
members—the shortage of raw mate- 
rials looms as industry problem number 
one. Ingenuity for achieving novelty 
effects in the use of new materials, in- 
ventiveness in the creation of new items 
—both factors which account so largely 
for the growth of this industry—will 
have to be relied upon to see it through 
this troubled period.” 
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By T. R. HART 
Professor of Weaving and _ igning 
North Carolina State College 
ON APRIL 30, 138 North Carolina col- 
lege girls will participate in the 15th 
style conducted by the 
Textile School of North Carolina State 
College and the home economics de- 
partments of ten North Carolina col- 
leges for women. 

These young women will model a va- 
riety of costumes, ranging from sports- 
wear to evening dresses which they have 
made as a part of their regular class- 
roout work in home economics. Fabrics 
for the selected from 
over 300 patterns designed and woven 
at North College by tex- 
tile students from cotton, rayon, 


annual show 


costumes were 
Carolina State 
spun 
and combination yarns manufac- 
tured and dyed in the school, or from 
filament rayon yarns secured from the 
rayon producers. 
Textile officials are 
to attend the 


wool, 


invited 
which attracts 


cordially 


style show, 


many visitors to the college campus, 
and also the 23rd annual Students’ 


Textile Exposition which will be held on 
the same day. 

Five of this year’s more popular fab- 
rics are shown and described on. this 
page. All five are cotton and were made 
from 60/2 yarns. 

No. 1. Novelty cotton check with a 
granite weave ground. Construction 
68x68. Warp and filling arranged 24 
light 

No. 2. Pique stripe on a filling float 


green. 6 white. 


ground which gives somewhat of a 
rough surface to it. Ground 2 per dent 


and pique stripes 4 per dent in a 32 
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College Girls Victory Fabrics 


Seen at annual style show sponsored by 


Textile 


SAPO RRS ORME 
BOG ee eee ans ae 


reed. Warping plan 26 medium blue. 
12 white, 12 medium blue, 12 white. 


Filling medium blue. 

No. 3. Diamond color and weave ef- 
fect. Construction 68x 68. Warp and 
filling arranged 8 red, 8 white. 

No. 4. Plain-woven check. Construe- 
tion 68x 68. Warp and filling arranged 
1 dk. blue, 24 white, 4 dk. blue, 4 white. 
1 dk. blue, 4 white, 4 dk. blue, 24 white. 


oes 
355536557, 


School of N. C. State College 


$eee eee eee 
$8264 00% 
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t dk. blue, 24 It. blue, 4 white, 4 It. blue, 
1 white, 4 It. blue, 4 white, 24 It. blue. 


No. 5. Plain-woven check. Construc 
tion 68 x 68. Warp and filling arranged 


12 brown, 4 white, 12 brown, 4 white, 
12 brown, 2 yellow, 2 brown, 2 white, 2 


2 brown, 2 white, 12 yellow, 4 


white, 12 yellow, 4 white, 12 
) 


2 2 brown, 2 yellow, 2 


yellow, 
yellow, 
2 white, 2 white, 


2 brown, 2 yellow. 











Rayon Warp Sizing Practice 


Up-to-date methods for handling viscose 
and acetate yarn to insure best results 


Differences of opinion exist among mill 
men as to correct methods of slashing 
rayon yarns. The author of this short 
series of sizing articles, has had many 
years of experience in the textile industry, 
and the procedures recommended are 
based on that experience. 


* * * 


By ARTHUR C. WAYMAN 


SLASHING, it is stated frequently, makes 
or breaks a warp. In fact, the slashing 
room is called often the bottleneck in 
the production of woven fabrics because 
a cloth is no better than the poorest yarn 
contained. 

Soft warps, or those which do not 
have sufficient size, and hard warps 
which are, in reality, overslashed and 
sometimes even burnt, are constantly a 
source of trouble to the weave room. 
Such warps can lower the efficiency ot 
an entire weaver’s assignment, and in 
addition produce bad work. 

Soft warps are caused by low tem- 
peratures of the sizing solution and of 
the drying cylinders. Insufficient sub- 
merging of the yarn in the quetsch sec- 
tion. tub. or size box and excessive yarn 
speeds in relation to the construction of 
the warp are also contributing factors. 
(nother cause for the formation of soft 
warps is improper regulation of level of 
the sizing solution which frequently hap- 
pens when the size fed is less than the 
amount of liquid absorbed by the yarn. 
In other words. this defect comes under 
the category of insufficient submerging. 


but this condition is also caused by the 
size pan not being raised to correct 
height. 

Details of slashing may best be ob- 
served by following the sequence of 
operations and considering the prob- 
lems involved in actual production. The 
section beams are placed in their re- 
spective positions in the creel, or feed 
rack. All yarn ends of each beam are 
held securely between two strips of 
gummed paper as they are delivered 
from the warping room, so a comb can 
be inserted to pull the yarn from the 
beam forward. The ends of that beam 
are then entered in the hook reed, one 
end to a dent. The ends from the re- 
maining section beams are brought for- 
ward, one beam at a time, and handled 
the same as the first beam. When all the 
ends are entered in the hook reed, the 
total number of ends will be in each 
dent as there are section beams. For 
example, 8 ends will be placed in a dent 
when 8 section beams are used. When 
this work is completed, all the yarn ends 
are tied into two bunches in front of the 
hook reed and are then attached to two 
leader ropes previously brought from 
around the drying cylinders. 

At the delivery end all yarn ends are 
dropped into a zig-zag comb which can 
he adjusted to the desired beam width. 
After securing the warp to the loom 
beam, the lease and breaker rods should 
be inserted. 

A suitable rod should separate yarn 
sheets from each two section beams dur- 
ing the entire running of the set. This 


oe, 
cylinders 


procedure will save much time when 
leases are inserted and will assist in 
locating broken warp ends. 


APPLICATION OF SIZE. In the actual 
application of size liquid to the yarn, 
the following factors must be consid- 
ered: (1) the submerging of the yarns 
in the size liquor, (2) the pressure used 
in squeezing the sized yarns, (3) the 
amount stretch given to the yarns. All 
these operations take place simultane- 
ously as the warp passes around and 
between the quetsch rollers. Yarns of 
different types require varied treatment. 
However, in considering this problem, it 
should be remembered that viscose yarns 
will withstand higher drying tempera- 
tures, but acetate yarns, because of their 
properties, are to a certain extent re- 
sistant to size mixtures and require a 
higher size temperature to assure the 
penetration of the size liquid into the 
yarn structure. 

A 3-roll arrangement commonly found 
in quetsch sections is illustrated in Fig. 
1. The rollers, in this instance, are 
placed directly above another. 
When acetate warps are to be slashed, 
the warp passes over a guide roll a, 
into the size bath where it encircles the 
lower quetsch roll 6, and around the 
quetsch roll c. Thus, acetate yarn passes 
into the bath and receives 
squeezings, between the nips of the rolls 
b, c, and the rolls c, d. Such a form of 
immersion and squeezing is necessary to 
assure sufficient penetration of the size 
into the yarn 


one 


size two 


structure. However. as 





Fig. |. Threading of yarns through quetsch. 
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Fig. 2. Use with a movable bottom quetsch roll. 
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Fig. 3. Approved method of inserting split rods. 
a limited space. 


viscose rayon yarn will absorb size read- 
ily, it may be threaded directly between 
the lower quetsch rolls 6 and ¢ as sufh- 
cient size will be obtained simply from 
that carried by the lower roll. Viscose 
rayon yarns will pick up enough size 
when threaded as illustrated in Fig. 1 
by the dotted line. However, it is advis- 
able to have roll 6 covered with a felt 
sleeve to assure uniform pick up of size. 
If the roll was uncovered, whatever size 
carried on the roll would run off during 
a stoppage and necessitate a_ partial 
revolution before size would be carried 
to the yarn. Such action causes streaks 
to appear in the sized yarn. 

(nother system of submerging yarn is 
shown in Fig. 2. This method is con- 
sidered a superior arrangement by many 
mills. The submerging roll 6 is adjust- 
able as illustrated by the three posi- 
tions, b, b,, b.. Such a provision allows 
adjustment for more or less pick up of 
size; i.e., position b and 6b, can be used 
for a viscose rayon warp requiring less 
sizing and for a yarn which absorbs size 
quite readily. For a heavy acetate rayon 
warp, position 6, permits greater absorp- 
tion, and consequently produces a yarn 
well penetrated with sizing. Another 
this arrangement of 
quetsch rolls is that better contro] is 
maintained over yarn stretch. A change 
in position of the lower quetsch roll will, 
in reality, control the length of time the 
yarn is immersed in the size. Any varia- 
tion in size immersion will affect di- 
rectly the degree of size penetration. 
Then, it is possible to regulate the lower 
quetsch, or size, rol] to allow longer 
immersion of yarn without sacrificing 
slasher speed and still permit the size 
to penetrate into the structure of the 
yarn, 

Another important 
umount of pressure exerted by the roll- 


advantage of 


factor is the 
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ers upon the yarn, Ordinarily, about 
650 Ib. of pressure is sufficient at the 
quetsch. If the pressure is low, difficulty 
will be encountered in gaining the 
proper yarn elongation. Then, if the 
yarn is squeezed under too great a pres- 
sure, most of the size will be forced from 
the yarn and the ends flattened. 

Size temperatures are also of impor- 
tance as too low a temperature will not 
allow sufficient penetration into the yarn 
structure to be of value. If on the other 
hand, size temperatures are too high. 
the yarn may be injured and the size 
viscosity varied. Ordinarily, a tempera- 
ture of 160° F. will prove satisfactory. 
DRYING OF SIZED WARPS requires great 
care if detrimental characteristics are 
not to be imparted to the slashed yarns. 
It is common practice to cover a number 
of the drying cylinders in a multiple- 
cylinder permit maximum 
slasher speeds without impairing the 
quality of the product. Wet size if 
brought in direct contact with hot dry- 
ing cylinders would stick; hence if the 
first two or three drying cylinders are 


slasher to 


covered with a canvas blanket or sleeve, 
cylinders may be 
higher temperatures without the wet 
sized yarn sticking. 

A seven-cylinder sizer having the first 
three drying cylinders covered may be 


these operated at 


operated with the following cylinder 
temperatures. The first three cylinders 


should have a temperature of about 
220° F.; the fourth cylinder 210° F.; 


the fifth cylinder, 190° F.; the 
cylinder, 160° F.; 
der, 120° F. A five-cylinder sizer hav- 
ing the first two oylinders covered may 
operate with the following temperature 


sixth 
and the seventh cylin- 


ranges. Cylinders one and two are main- 
tained at 230° F., the third and fourth 
cylinders at 190° F., and the fifth eylin- 





Fig. 4. Split rods placed in 


der at 120° F. Regardless of the tem- 
perature ranges maintained, they should 
always be such that the yarn is dry— 
that is, not wet or sticky—by the time 
it reaches the uncovered cylinders. If 
the ends are not dry, they are likely to 
stick to the drying cylinders, which may 
result in streaky goods. 


COVERING THE CYLINDERS. When cov- 
ering the first, second, or third cylin- 
ders, it is advisable to boil the material 
to be used as covering in order to remove 
all foreign substances which this cover- 
ing may contain. Do not 
heavy a material, as much heat may be 
dissipated because the covering simply 
acts as a carrying agent. After slash- 
ing each set, scrub the coverings with a 
brush and hot water to remove size de- 
posits, and it is also advisable to wash 
the other cylinders as well as_ the 
quetsch rolls and the size tub. 

Proper insertion of the breaker, or 
split, rods at the delivery end is also 
important, as the yarn sheet from each 
beam should be separated. The warp 
is divided first into two halves, or sec- 
tions, and then the yarn sheet from each 
section beam is divided as equally as 
possible below and above an imaginary 


select too 


center line. Fig. 3 shows a system 
which provides for a gradual separa- 
tion. The system used in Fig. 4 is 


recommended where the space between 
the last drying cylinder and the de- 
livery end is rather limited. 

In the formation of the toom beam, 
the matter of building the yarn at the 
beam flanges is frequently troublesome. 
One reason for such trouble is improper 
setting of the beam flanges. These must 
be absolutely parallel to each other, oth- 
erwise high and low places will develop 
on the loom beam. Then, the 
dividing of the yarn ends in the zig-zag 
comb is also important so that the 
build-up of the edge material, or that 
yarn next to the flanges, is even with 
the warp body. 

A suitable method for determining 


proper 


the proper entry of edge, or selvage, 
yarn in the comb is as follows: Assume 
that 


yarn for the warp, then 10 ends would 


10 section beams contain 75-den. 
be placed in a comb dent and 10x75 
750 den. per dent. If 30 selvage, or end, 
yarns of 2/75 yarn with 12 turns per 
inch, the resulting counts of the plied 
yarn will equal approximately 152 den. 
Then, 750 152 = 4.93 ends per dent 
of selvage yarn. However, if there are 
30 ends, then 30 1.93 = 6.08 dents. 

Therefore, these 30 selvage ends are 
dropped 5 ends per dent for 6 dents, 
giving 760 den. per dent against the 
ground having 10 ends of 75-den. yarn 
equal to 750 den. per dent. The 10 den. 
difference being only 1.3% heavier than 
the body, may be neglected. 
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Increasing Cotton Card Speeds 


To boost production results in higher 
yarn strength andimproved appearance 


An unexpected result obtained in several 
southern mills when card cylinder speeds 
were raised was an increase in yarn 
strength. This fact was reported briefly at 
the fall meeting of the South Carolina Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile Association, 
by Professor Dunlap, who is Supervisor of 
the research being carried out by the STA 
and the Arkwrights, under sponsorship of 
the Textile Foundation (Textile World. 
January, 1942, page 96). A more detailed 
the results obtained 


report of tests and 


follows. 


By GEORGE H. DUNLAP 


UNDER THE PRESENT EMERGENCY. 
cotton manufacturers have been consid- 
ering all possible ways and means of in- 
creasing production without a sacrifice 
of quality. Since one recognized bottle- 
neck the of 


cards, one possibility suggested was the 


has been limited output 
speeding up of the cards. In this con- 
nection there were two questions to be 
answered: 

eae be 


at speeds greater than the commonly 


an cards operated efficiently 


accepter maximum of 165 rpm.? 
2. Can yarn be produced at 


increased 


these 


speeds without sacrifice of 


qaulity ? 

In an effort to answer the foregoing 
questions arrangements were made with 
fifteen different cotton 


over the southern states, 


mills, scattered 

to conduct com 

parative tests on card sylinder speeds. 
In ol 


shown in the project, the following pre- 


View the considerable interesi 
liminary report, summarizing the results 
of ecard speed tests made in two of the 
fifteen mills, 
of 
of course. only 
| 


is issued at this time es a 


matte information. These data are 
indicative, and no con 
usions can be drawn until the results 
of the tests being made in the othe 
thirteen mills are also available for com 
parison and analysis. 

In the tests the 


creased cylinder speeds were obtained 


two reported, in- 
by changing the size of the driving pul 


leys. which, in turn, caused a propor- 
the 


other parts of the card. The same card 


tional increase in the speeds of 


settings were used throughout the tests 


The lap and sliver sizings, general or- 
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ganization, and waste data were re- 
ported by 
The sliver and yarn data were supplied 


the two cooperating mills. 


by the writer, who made the tests under 
standard and standard 
equipment in the testing laboratory of 
the Textile School of Clemson College. 


conditions on 


The yarn was graded against the yarn 
appearance standards as developed by 


the U.S. Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice and adopted by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 

Test conditions and organizational 
layout are summarized in Table I, and 
test results are given in Table II. Ap- 
pearance of the yarn spun in each of 
the two mills before and after the in- 
crease in card speeds is shown in Figs. 


TABLE I.—TEST CONDITIONS. 





| 


( ylinder speed 


MILL 


165 rpm. 


\ Mitt B 


192 rpm. 172 rpm. 196 rpm. 


Staple of cotton 1-1 16 in. 1-1 /16 in. 
1-1/16 in. | 1-1/l6in. | 2/3 West. | 2/3 West. 

Cirade of cotton Western Western Mad. Mid. 
Mid. Mid. | 1/3 West. | 1/3 West. 
Sabo MM. | 8. Me. 


Pickers: 
Rear beater... 
Middle beater... 


Front beater 


Cards: 
Rel. hum 


Strip. schedule 


( 


Oz. lap fed. . 13.50 
Gr. silver del... 19.88 
Lb. carded per hr... 9.92 
Model (year). . 1928 
Age of clothing... . 7 yr. 
Rpm. doffer. . 8 
Rpm. lickerin 107 
Fr. plate: 
Top. : 0.023 
Bottom. . 0.023 
Drawing 
Type regular 
Processes 2 
Rpm. fr. roll 
Breaker 319 
Finisher 309 
Top rolls cork 
Roving: 
Processes: | 
Long-draft H.R 3.00 HL, 


Slubber H.R 
HR 


Intermed 


Spurming: 


Pype long draft 
Top rolls cork 
Doublings 2 
Yarn count 3s 
Rpm. spindle 9,900 
Rpm. fr. roll i22 
Ring dia. (in 1.875 


( 


suckley 
2-blade 


Kirschner 


3 per 8 hr. 


suckley 
2-blade 


Kirschner 


Buckley 
2-blade 


Kirschner | 


Backley 
2-blade 


Kirschner 





| 
| 
572 512 51% 
3 per 8 hr. | 3 per 8 hr. | 3 per 8 hr. 
13.50 14.00 11.00 
| 50.71 52.96 53.83 
| 11.8 10.20 11.69 
1928 1900 1900 
a a0: 2 yr. 2 yr. 
93 9.6 1] 
72 160 S20 
0.023 0.017 | 0.017 
0.023 0.022 0.022 
regular reg lar rerular 
» » » 
919 290 290 
309 290 290 
cork metalli: metalli: 
| 2 2 
R. 300 TER 
60 ELR. | 1.80 LR. 
2.09 H.R. | 2.09 H.R. 
| 


long draft) long draft | long draft 


cork cork cork 
2 I 
3s 30s 30s 
9.900 10,200, | 10,200 
| 122 | 136 136 
1.875 ‘ao ite 
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at 196 rpm. 
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(actual).... 
strand 


(corrected ) 
le s 


Flat strips...... 
Av. max. var. per yd. . 


Max. var. in 20 yd. 


Cyl. and doffer stri 
WOGRE WORE. 5 cccviccasccs 


| eee 


Skein 
Skein 
Sing 


Yarn count (av. of 100)..... 


Yarn appearance 


Sliver variation (%): 
Stretch (%), s. str... 


Strength (lb.): 


Card waste (%): 
Appearance of yarn spun in Mill A: a, at 165 rpm.; b. at 192 rpm. 


As a matter 


Fig. 2. Appearance of yarn spun in Mill B: a, at 172 rpm.; 
1942 


a) condition of the cylinder 

(b) condition of the clothing 

and (c) amount of flow vibra- 
Fig. |. 


( 


Other mill men believe that the 
card will operate efficiently at an in- 
creased speed provided the speed of the 


doffer comb is decreased. 
han three months and have experienced 


*ylinders at increased speeds for more 
10 mechanical difficulty in so doing. 


»f general interest it might be stated 
hat many of the mills cooperating in 
hese tests have been running their card 


It appears to be the consensus of tex- 
tile manufacturers that the following 


factors to a large extent govern the 


la, lb, 2a, and 2b. The grade of each 
TEXTILE WORLD, APRIL, 


yarn as compared with the aforemen- 
feasibility of increasing card cylinder 


tioned standards is shown in the last 
speed: 


line of Table II. 


or fillet, 


bearing, 


tion. 





The first installment of this article, which 
appeared in our March issue, discussed 
the necessity for a properly set up mainte- 
nance program for electrical equipment. 
This final 
and lubrication of motors. 


installment discusses the care 


x ok. = 


By R. H. ROGERS 


Engineering Dept. 


Electric Co. 
MAINTENANCE of d-c. motors (and 
generators) has to do mostly with 


brushes and commutators. Regular in- 
spection at stated intervals, say every 
week on particularly active motors and 
once a month on motors that are oper- 
ated part time, will usually forestall 
serious trouble. 

Brushes that are well down 
should be 
should be 


down, since the tension is gradually re- 


worn 


replaced. Spring tension 


adjusted as brushes wear 


duced. Brushes should work freely in 
holders; an accumulation of carbon 
dust and grease may interfere with free 
movement. 

If the brush-holder yoke has dragged 
off from the marked neutral position, 
sparking and bad operation will result. 
To correct such a condition loosen the 
holding device, shift back to the mark, 
and set up. Rapid wear of brushes 
that a grade should 


indicates harder 


be used. If there is singing or hissing 
at the commutator, apply Vaseline 


sparingly and wipe off thoroughly. 
Sparking may be caused by a high 


bar. which may be set down with fibre 


and mallet. Then the clamping ring 
should be tightened. Low bar or flat 
will require grinding or turning the 


commutator until a surface is even. 

\ rough commutator may be caused 
by brush trouble; smooth with sand- 
and correct. the 
brushes if they are at fault. High mica 


may cause sparking, in which event the 


paper (not emery) 


mica should be undercut as it is prob- 
ably harder than the bars. 
ticles 


Copper par- 


may become imbedded between 
bars so as to partly short the armature 
coils. A thorough cleaning will over- 
come this trouble. 

\ short in an armature will 


he indicated by excessive current, slow 


circuit 


SS ——————————— eae 


Upkeep of Electrical Equipment 





Planned maintenance program needed; 
care of motors under present conditions 


speed, overheating, and sparking. If not 
cleared by cleaning the commutator, 
test for an internal short to the other 
coil or ground. A shop repair job will 
be in order. An open circuit in the 
armature winding will be indicated by 
sparking which, however, is not con- 
clusive evidence. 

If the motor starts the wrong way, 
either the field circuit or the armature 
circuit has been reversed. The simpler 
cure is to reverse the field circuit. Too 
high speed indicates a weak field from 
poor connections or a short in a field 
winding. Clean the first. 
Check for a short to ground. If the 
trouble does not yield to treatment in 


connections 


the frame, remove the coil and repair 
it. Brushes being off neutral may be 
the cause of the high-speed operation. 
\ short in the interpole field winding 
will cause sparking because the elec- 
trical will be allowed to shift 
with Measure the re- 


neutral 
load changes. 
sistance to ground and the resistance of 
each coil. The low resistance coil is the 
trouble maker. 


BEARINGS. Sleeve bearings may over- 
heat or wear rapidly because the oil 
ring is stuck, because there is too much 


industry 
generator set used, Failure 


ell WWICTIO“’L 
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belt tension, because the pulley or 
pinion is too small, because the shaft 
is bent, or because of poor belt joints 
or poor alignment. If it is a coupled 
job, disconnect the coupling, move the 
motor back, and note the angular align- 
ment and offset if any. Check with thin 
paper. Reset the motor to correct align- 
ment. End thrust may be all one way 
and may get worse as the motor and 
driven unit heat up. Check and adjust 
so that the shaft shoulders do not press 
against the end of the bearings. Run 
the belt as slack as can be allowed for 
reasonable starting duty. If reduced- 
voltage starting is used, be sure plenty 
of time is allowed before going to full 
voltage on flywheel loads. 

A galled bearing will overheat and 
When the new 
bearing is installed, the journal should 
be carefully dressed to equal new shaft 
conditions. Ball bearings are sometimes 


continue to get worse. 


found to be overheating from excessive 
use of that is too 
solid. Other causes of overheating are 
bent shaft, poor alignment, end thrust, 
broken ball. Test for alignment 
and end thrust, belt tension, and poor 
lubrication first. 


grease or grease 


or a 


See that the bearing 
floats in its housing. If there is no im- 





characterized by the number and variety of motor 


in such equipment shuts down a whole line of 
duction: hence planned maintenance 


is highly essential 
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Periodic varnishing and baking of stators and rotors is good preventive main- 
tenance practice. Prevalence of steam and vapors in textiile plants makes 
drying by heat an essential procedure 


provement, replace with a new bearing. 
Keeping d-c. motors clean and making 
routine tests with instruments will go 
far toward keeping motors free from 
trouble. 


A-C. MOTORS. Brush-shifting (BTA) 
adjustable-speed a-c. motors require the 
same brush, commutator, and bearing 
attention as d-c. motors. Squirrel-cage 
motors are the simplest of all electric 
motors and require the least maint- 
enance. 

Overheating is a common symptom, 
but before pulling the motor out, make 
sure that the driven machine is not at 
fault. Often motor heating is the first 
and perhaps the only signal that some- 
thing has gone wrong in the machine. 
Failure of one phase after a motor is 
started will cause overheating. Stop 
the motor and attempt to restart it; if 
it refuses to start, it may have to go to 
the shop. 

If motors are exposed to humid air. 
acid or alkali fumes, or chemicals, the 
stator windings should be treated at 
suitable intervals with insulating 
varnish, 

Wound-rotor motors and synchronous 
motors require attention to brushes as 
covered under d-c. motors. Collector 
rings will need attention to keep the 
running surfaces true and smooth and 
to see that brush wear is evenly dis- 
tributed. Dirt must not be allowed to 
accumulate about the rings. Synchron- 
ous motor fields are similar to those of 
d-c. motors, but symptoms of trouble 
are not so apparent. Frequent tests with 
portable instruments will indicate any 
incipient trouble. An open-field circuit 
will allow the motor to operate as an 
induction motor, it will not pull up to 
synchronous speed, and the motor will 
overheat badly. Stator windings should 
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be cared for as outlined under squirrel- 
cage motors. 

Wound-rotor motors 
same stator care. The wound rotor is 
similar in its troubles to d-c. motor 
armatures and requires about the same 
care. Bearings are covered under other 
types of motors. 


take the 


also 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROL MAINTENANCE 
is divided between circuit troubles and 
device troubles. The control circuits 
should be studied in place and in ele- 
mentary diagrams furnished, so that 
circuit trouble can be quickly located. 
Use of portable instruments is especially 
necessary in connection with this work. 
Permanent repairs may be made on the 
spot if material is at hand and _ the 
work is understood. If temporary make- 
shift repairs are made, a good, perma- 
nent job should be done at the first 
opportunity. 

Industrial control equipment  gen- 
erally can be taken care of best by use 
of spare units which are reconditioned 
for substitution wherever needed. De- 
tailed procedure is not needed for this 
kind of maintenance work. However, 
some trouble-shooting hints may prove 
useful. 

A-c. and d-c. contactors and simple 
magnetic relays have much in common 
as to symptoms of trouble, possible 
causes, and lines of investigation: 


1. A noisy magnet may be caused 
by a broken pole shader, dirt on the 
magnet, or faces out of true. Overvolt- 
age, slamming, or a wrong coil may be 
the cause of a broken pole shader. 


2. Coil failure usually is the result 
of moisture, bad atmosphere, overvolt- 
age, too fast a cycle, or metallic dirt. 
Upon replacement, check for cause and 
correct it if possible. 


3. An overheated blowout coil 
be loose on the stands, the current may 


be too high for the coil, or the device 


may 


is being operated too frequently. 

1. Pitted and 
come from interrupting too heavy in- 
duction loads. or from moisture, vibra- 
tion. or rough handling. 


damaged = are-chutes 


5. Failure to pick up is most often 
due to low voltage. 
open circuited or shorted coil, or ex- 


Other causes are 


cessive gap. 


6. Failure to drop out indicates me- 
chanical binding from bad adjustment 
or dirt. Trouble may be caused by 
welded tips, sticky magnet face, or loss 
of air gap. 

7. Broken flexible shunts result from 
a large number of operations, corrosive 
conditions, or by getting in way of ares. 

8. Insulation failures. Look for 
moisture, corrosive agents, and metallic 
dirt. check 


voltage surges, and short circuits. 


Otherwise overheating, 


LUBRICATION. Manufacturers furnish 
detailed instructions for the lubrication 
of their These 
should be available to the men who 
take care of motors, and, in general, 
the procedure should be followed. 
Over-zealous lubrication of ball bear- 
ings, with oil rings, 
and waste-packed bearings is wasteful 
of lubricant and time, harms the wind- 
ings, may cause bearings to overheat, 
and is contrary to good housekeeping. 
Waste-packed bearings will normally 
months between fillings, but 
thousands of them in the textile industry 
are filled to the brim every week. Ring- 
oiled 


motors. instructions 


sleeve bearings 


uo 7 
go Six 


should be re- 
plenished with the motor stopped, other- 
Peri- 
odic cleaning of oil wells, say once a 
year, is in order. Oil rings should be 
checked weeklv for free wheeling. In- 
terior of motor should be inspected 
frequently to see if oil is likely to soak 
into insulations. 

Ball bearings overheat if the grease 
is under pressure or if it is too hard. 
Modern ball bearings can be cleaned 
and recharged readily if instructions 
are followed. 


sleeve bearings 


wise too much oil may be used. 


During regular inspec- 
tions, grease grooves should be filled 
with fibrous high-temperature sealing 
grease, the of which is to 
keep grease in the bearings and out of 
motors. 


purpose 


After changing a ball bearing 
and after cleaning and re-greasing, a 
close check should be kept for an hour 
to see that the bearing is going to run 
cool. 

Use recommended lubricants or lubri- 
cants of good quality. It is false econ- 
omy to try to use cheap. inferior oils 
and greases in bearings. 
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Textile Standards in Wartime 


And improved test methods discussed at 
meeting of Committee D13 in Providence 


WAR-TIME STANDARDS FOR TEXTILES 
were considered from the viewpoint of 
the manufacturer and the consumer at 
the spring meeting of Committee D13 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, held March 12 to 13, in 
Providence. Also discussed were new 
and improved tests, including those for 
mildew of 
Army fabrics, for evaluating black-out 
cloth, for measuring length and strength 


determining resistance to 


of cotton fibers, and for determining 
fiber content of part-wool fabrics. An- 
other feature of the meeting was the 
presentation of two papers describing 
the application of A.S.T.M. methods for 
the manufacturing control of French 
spun yarn, 

\t a symposium on textile standards 
in war time sponsored by Sub-committee 
\-6 on household and garment fabrics, 
Herbert S. Schenker, textile consultant 
for OPA, stated that pressure for abro- 
gation of the Wool Labeling Act is an 
unwise move. If, suddenly, the consum- 
ing public is informed, on the heels of 
a wool allocation order, which urges 
greater use of substitutes, that the act 
is being repealed. the obvious reaction 
would be that merchandise is going to 
be of such low quality that the manu- 
facturer would dare not reveal its com- 
position. This would be a much greater 
blow to morale than a frank explana- 
tion of existing conditions, giving the 
public full information about what is 
Max Schuster, of L. Bam- 


berger & Co.. urged more protection for 


obtaining. 


consumers through setting up of stand- 


ards and predicted more mandatory 
labeling for consumer goods. 

Progress in development of acceler- 
ited ageing tests for determining resist- 
znce to mildew and rotting of sand bag 
fabrics. camouflage cloth. tenting. tar- 
paulins. and other materials required by 
the Army for 
at the 


bleaching. dyeing. and finishing, 


vutdoor use was described 
meeting of sub-committee B-4 on 
Also 
discussed at this session was the British 
standard test for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of black-out cloth. and the pro- 
Defense 


Standard for specification and deserip- 


posed American 


Emergency 
tions of color. 

Two tests are now being employed for 
textile 


determining the resistance of 


fabrics to micro-organisms—-an_ accel- 
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erated mildew infection method and a 
soil-burial method. The latter is now be- 
ing used for testing the resistance to rot- 
ting of sandbag fabrics. In this method, 
10 samples, from each fabric measur- 
ing 3x6 in. are buried in a specially 
composted soil so that a 344-length is 
buried. The rest of each sample is bent 
over and tamped slightly so that it lies 
flat on the surface of the soil. 

The specimens are allowed to remain 
for a period of six weeks. During this 
period the soil is sprinkled with water 
After 
soil, the specimens are rinsed to remove 
any adhering soil, dried at 100 to 105° 
C., and conditioned for tensile-strength 
testing in an atmosphere containing 
65% r.h. at 21° C. The samples are 
then subjected to a standard tensile- 
strength test by the grab method, and 
10 specimens which have not been 
buried are tested in the same way. The 
percentage loss in the average break- 


twice a day. removal from the 


ing strength of the specimens during 
the test shall not be greater than the 
loss of similar fabrics containing 0.09 
oz. copper per sq. yd. in the form of 
naphthenate, the proportion of copper 
naphthenate in the fabric being not 
more than 1.0 oz. nor less than 0.8 oz. 
per sq. yd. 

The following tests are suggested as 
a check upon the rate of decomposition 
in the standard soil burial test described 
above: (a) Specimens of untreated cot- 
ton osnaburg, weighing 7 oz. per sq. yd. 
should retain 10% of their 
tensile strength after burial 
for 1 week. (b) Specimens of the same 


less than 
original 


cotton osnaburg treated to contain 10% 


by weight of copper naphthenate 
(equivalent to 1% of copper), should 
retain from 60 to 90% of their original 
treated tensile strength after burial for 
6 weeks. (c) Specimens of the same 
cotton osnaburg treated to contain 30% 
by weight of zinc naphthenate, should 
retain less than 10% of their original 
treated tensile strength after burial for 
6 weeks. 


USE OF THE FIBROGRAPH for determina- 
tion of cotton-fiber length was described 
by Prof. K. L. Hertel of the University 
of Tennessee at a meeting of Sub-com- 
mittee Al on cotton. The Fibrograph is 
an optical instrument which scans the 


fiber sample by photo-electric means 
and traces a length-frequency distribu- 
tion Although the Fibrograph 
does not give absolute fiber lengtn, the 
results obtained with it closely approxi- 
mate those obtained by experienced cot- 
ton classers. For example, measure- 
ments made with the Fibrograph of ten 
varieties of cotton averaged 33.9 thirty- 
seconds of an inch, and were reported 
by a classer as averaging 33.6 thirty- 
seconds. Another paper. which was pre- 
pared by Professor Pressley, of the 
University of Arizona, described a new 
instrument and method for determining 
the strength of cotton fibers. 


curve, 


APPLICATION IN THE MILL of A.S.T.M. 
methods for determining raw wool 
shrinkage, fineness and fiber length of 
wool, and fineness of wool 
outlined by Werner Von Bergen, of 
Forstman Woolen Co. The speaker also 
called attention to the laboratory 
method of determining wool shrinkage 
now in use by the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment; for this test a large number 
of samples are obtained with the aid 
of a motor driven boring device. Fred 
Noechel, of Botany Worsted Mills, de- 
scribed the way in which the A.S.T.M. 
methods of testing and tolerances for 
worsted yarns and for wool fabrics are 
being applied in manufacture of mili- 


tops Was 


tary fabrics. 

Among the standards 
which were discussed or on which action 
taken at sub-committee 


many other 


various 


was 
meetings, were standards for cotton 
ducks; it was recommended that the 


Government standards for Army, wide, 
hose, and belt ducks be incorporated 
in the society’s standards. 

At the general session of Committee 
D13, Herbert J. Ball, of Lowell Textile 
Institute, was re-elected chairman; Fred 
S. Mapes. of General Electric Co., was 
elected first vice-chairman; A. Griffin 
Ashcroft. of Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co.. was elected second vice- 
chairman; and W. H. Whitcomb, of the 
Rhode Island School of Design, was re- 
elected secretary for the 14th year. 

The society will hold its annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City in June, the 
date to be announced later. Committee 
D13 will conduct its next meeting in 
New York. Oct. 14 to 16. 
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BLACK-OUT AT 


THE BLACKOUT recently put into effect at Atlantic City 
and other coast resorts has a special symbolism for the 
knitting industry. For that industry ordered a black-out 
at Atlantic City weeks before the physical dim started. 
38th Annual Knitting Arts 
scheduled to be held at the Auditorium there during the 
week of April 27. 


That was not an easy decision to make. The knitting 


It canceled its Exhibition 


show has become, over the years, an annual event of first 
magnitude in knitting circles. This year, particularly, it 
was potentially important, because the exhibition was to 
desert its time-honored spot in Philadelphia and experi- 
ment with a new locale by the sea. 

and the Knitting Arts Exhibition is 
only one of its casualties. The knitting industry itself, 


But war is war 


as a matter of fact, was the first economic casualty of the 
war. Months before Pearl Harbor, one of its principal 
sources of raw material was cut off. Since then, it has 
been engaged in an heroic struggle to utilize substitute 
fibers, all of which themselves became increasingly scarce. 

Knitting machinery manufacturers, too, found their 
own materials tied up by priorities, and were called upon 
to enter the production of war or allied equipment. 
1942 Knitting 


Exhibition just didn’t fit into the war picture. 


Under such circumstances. the ‘Arts 


AS AN ARDENT SUPPORTER of textile exhibitions 
and conventions, TEXTILE WorLD is confident that this 
interruption of the annual rhythm of the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition is as temporary as is the interruption of so 
After the war, Knitting 


Week will become once again the great event it has been 


many of our peace-time pursuits. 


in the past, only more so. 

Meanwhile, the function of this annual Knitting Section 
of TeExTILE WorLD becomes even more vital. In the pages 
that follow. we survey the field and point out the trends 
which would have been demonstrated on the floor of the 
\uditorium at Atlantic City. 
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For the duration, we pledge the resources of this publi- 
cation to the conduct of a “Knitting Arts Exhibition in 
print.” 
than just 


HOWEVER THERE IS MORE INVOLVED 
this question of an exhibition. The knitting industry 
faces, as does practically all industry, a complete abandon- 
ment of “business as usual.” During the process of de- 
feating the enemy, markets built up over decades of effort 
will have to be sacrificed to the single job ahead. 

During that interval, there will be a temptation to both 
mills and their suppliers to give up all promotional activi- 
ties. That temptation must be resisted. 

Manufacturers of knitting machinery, accessories and 
supplies, must realize that later on they will have to go 
hack to their same customers. They should keep alive 
the prestige of their products; help mills to make the best 
of the equipment in place; and supply the best technical 
advice they have at their command. Here again, TEXTILE 
Wor pb pledges its full support toward that end. 

Similarly, manufacturers of hosiery, underwear, outer- 
wear, and other knitted products, must perpetuate the 
reputation they have acquired among consumers. Promo- 
tion departments, sales-forces, advertising. must be con- 
tinued and intensified. Those companies which disregard 
this warning will find their markets usurped by their more 
alert competitors. 

\fter we get through taking the pants off Hitler and 
Hirohito, we will have a golden opportunity to put panties 
While 


knit-goods manufacturers go all-out in the former strip- 


and stockings and sweaters on American women. 


tease act, they can also plan to be among those companies 


which will later do it in reverse. for civilians. 
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THREE MAJOR FACTORS have influenced 
technical developments in the knitting 
industry during the last twelve months. 
These are: (1) the ban on use of silk 
and restrictions on use of rubber for 
civilian purposes: (2) the increased 
demand by the Government for knit 
goods; and (3) the combination of 
metal shortage, priorities, and conver- 
sion of a large part of the facilities 
of the knitting machine industry to war 
work. 

Although all branches of the knitting 
industry have felt the effect of the ban 
on use of silk. manufacturing tech- 
niques have not been greatly disturbed 
other than in the full-fashioned hosiery 
division. In that division, the throw- 
sters. the knitters, and the dyers have 
faced a constant succession of problems. 

A year ago the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry had got into stride on the pro- 
duction of Nylon hosiery. The major 
difficulties which had been encountered 
at the start had been overcome. Knit- 
ters and dyers had become familiar 
with the properties of this fiber and had 
worked out fairly satisfactory tech- 
niques for handling it. Preboarding 
machines and other equipment designed 
especially for use with Nylon had made 
Further improve- 
ments and refinements in knitting, dye- 
ing, and finishing were gradually being 
worked out. Production of Nylon was 
being stepped up periodically, and it 
appeared that by the end of 1942 
enough would be available to replace 
silk in all gages of 2- and 3-thread 
hosiery. 


their appearance. 


Then suddenly imports of silk were 
stopped; the industry was deprived of 
its major raw material. The supply of 
Nylon was not nearly large enough to 
satisfy all the needs of the full-fash- 
ioned knitters: and they were forced 
to turn to use of cotton and rayon. To 
make the remaining supply of thrown 
silk last as long as possible, it was used 
in combination with cotton and/or 
rayon. Nylon, too, began to be used in 
combination with other fibers. Now it 
appears that Nylon will be withdrawn 
from civilian use. 

As a result of all this. the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery industry has been strug- 
frenziedly for the last several 
months to produce substitutes for silk 
and Nylon stockings which will be 
acceptable to the consumer. Of the 


sling 
gling 
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many technical problems which are 
being encountered, the most difficult is 
to adapt rayon to use in full-fashioned 
hosiery. Already, a great deal has been 
accomplished in improvement of throw- 
ing, knitting, dyeing, and finishing pro- 
cedures; but much more remains to be 
done toward development all-rayon 
and rayon-cotton stockings which are 
both serviceable and attractive. There 
is an urgent need for intensive industry- 
wide research on the problems involved 
in production of rayon hosiery, and only 
through such research can they be 
quickly. Among the factors 
which require study are: (1) soaking 
and sizing of rayon 


s¢ ylved 


hosiery yarns; 
(2) counts and twists of yarn for legs, 
welt, and feet; (3) reinforcing yarns: 
(4) courses per inch and_= gage; 





Since Last Year’s Show 


Knitting industry has undergone many changes due to increased 


Government call for its products, ban on civilian use of silk 


(5) humidity and temperature condi- 
tions in throwing and knitting; and 
(5) dyeing and finishing operations. 

The rationing of rubber is now being 
felt in various branches of the knitting 
industry—particularly the underwear 
division and the men’s half-hose divi- 
sion, which in recent years have made 
increasing use of elastic yarns. Al- 
though one half-hose manufacturer re- 
cently announced the development of 
a knitting machine attachment for pro- 
ducting elastic tops without use of rub- 
ber yarn, as yet comparatively little has 
been done on the development of substi- 
tutes for elastic yarns made from rubber 
or latex. Here again intensive research 
is needed. 


INCREASED DEMAND for knit goods for 





Underwear Industry 
Was Prepared 


THE UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY is now 
reaping the benefits of preparations for 
defense demands which were made two 
years ago. In the spring of 1940 before the 
Office of Production Management was 
established, the Institute, realizing prob- 
lems would develop, established a 
War Committee to plan for Govern- 
ment production and_ eliminate ob- 
stacles which might prevent the industry 
meeting all Government requirements for 
underwear. A survey was made to deter- 
mine the machine inventory, capacity and 
skills available, and work was done with 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot in 
revising specifications to facilitate produc- 
tion. Mills which had supplied the Govern- 
ment’s normal requirements of heavy- 
weight underwear were utilized as schools 
to educate other mills to produce efficiently. 

The industry has had no difficulty in 
taking care of Government needs insofar 
as production is concerned. Shortages of 
yarn have been a retarding factor and 
are becoming more so as the volume of 
Government purchases increases. With 
the cooperation of spinners we are work- 
ing on this problem now and hope for a 
satisfactory solution. 

The problem of skilled workers de- 
veloped due to the fact that higher pay 
of defense industries attracted our ex- 
perienced workers and made it necessary 
to employ more learners. To relieve this 








ROY CHENEY 


Prac dent The Underwear nstitute 


situation, in June 1941 an appeal was 
made to the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
tration for a liberalization of the indus- 
try’s learner regulations. As yet no action 
has been taken. z 

In anticipation of the purchase of large 
quantities of underwear for the armed 
forces during 1942 and 1943, plans have 
been laid for the conversion to Government 
production of those mills which are not 
now set up for this type of underwear. 

If yarn is available to the underwear 
industry, it is expected there will be no 
difficulty in supplying the requirements of 
the Government and this same factor will 
influence the underwear available for 
civilian use. 
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military purposes during the last year 
has not resulted in any major changes 
in technique. Mills taking on Govern- 
ment work for the first time have, in 
some instances, had to make minor 
modifications in their manufacturing 
and processing methods in order to meet 
specifications. A large increase in the 
size of our armed forces will give rise to 
a still further increase in Government 
demand for textiles, and there is likely 
to be a shortage of some types of women 
fabrics. For some purposes—both mili- 
tary and civilian—knitted fabrics could 
easily be developed which would be 
satisfactory substitutes for woven mate- 
rials, It appears that an investigation 
by individual manufacturers and trade 
associations of the possibility of de- 
veloping such substitutes would be well 
worth while. 

Shortage of metals, priorities, and 
conversion of a large part of the facili- 
ties of the knitting machine industry to 
war work have virtually put a stop to 
the introduction of new types of knit- 
ting equipment. At the 1941 Knitting 
Arts Exhibition only one entirely new 
knitting machine was exhibited—a mul- 
tiple-feed sinker-top machine. 
then, there have been announced a 32- 
section full-fashioned hosiery machine, 
a high-speed warp knitting machine, 
and a seamless sleeve transfer knitting 
machine designed automatically to knit 
on cuffs. 


Since 


SEVERAL NEW TYPES OF CHEMICALS 
—of which the following are typical— 
have been introduced for use in process- 
ing hosiery yarns, hosiery, and other 
types of knit goods. One new size for 
use on rayon hosiery yarns is designed 
to hold the twist of the yarn during 
knitting. A knitting oil for rayon is 
conveniently applied on coning ma- 
chines to impart softness and lubricity 
to the yarn. Lubrication and tinting of 
rayon knitting yarn can be carried out 
at the same time by means of a combina- 
tion conditioning oil and fugitive tint; 
the oil and the tints are also available 
separately. For use as a binder for 
high-twist rayon hosiery yarns, a syn- 
thetic resin is being offered by one 
manufacturer, who has also announced 
a lubricant and softener for application 
in throwing and knitting of rayon 
hosiery yarns. One type of methacrylate 
resin emulsion finishing agent brought 
out recently is recommended for impart- 
ing a snag-resistant and delustered fin- 
ish to Nylon hosiery, and another type 
is recommended as a stiffening and 
bodying agent for knit goods. A com- 
pound for use in a cold process for 
weighting cotton underwear fabrics can 
be employed either to regain finishing 
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Hosiery Cooperates 
in War Effort 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS in which an in- 
dustry can today cooperate in the war 
efforts of our country. One is to supply 
the Government with products needed in 
such efforts, and the other is to cooperate 
wholeheartedly with every undertaking of 
the Government which is intended to 
strengthen the war economy. 

On the first score the hosiery industry 
can assist only by furnishing promptly 
whatever quantities and types of hosiery 
are needed by the Army and Navy and 
other services of the Government. Some in- 
dustries can use their productive equip- 
ment for making war articles of a char- 
acter which they were not making pre- 
viously, but in our case, as far as we have 
been able to discover, our knitting equip- 
ment does not lend itself to anything other 
than hosiery. Since June, 1940, when the 
Defense Program was undertaken, we 
have supplied the Government for the 
Army and Navy and Marine Corps and 
other services, about 100 million pairs of 
socks. At this time the industry is bidding 
on another 15 million pairs. Part of the re- 
quirements are cotton, part mixtures of 
cotton and wool, and still others all-wool. 
The last includes so-called arctic socks, 
which reach high over the knee and are 
turned down over the knee to form a 
heavy cuff which keeps the cold from 
entering the leg. An unusual article is a 
ventilating sock made of hemp and used 
as a grate between the arctic sock and 
the boot. 

In the line of cooperating with the 
Government's general efforts, our indus- 





losses or to obtain finished weights rang- 
ing from 1 to 8% over gray weight. 


THE KNITTING INDUSTRIES, as a whole, 
have been abnormally active in the year 
which has passed since the last Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition. Of the various 
branches, full-fashioned hosiery alone is 
now slowing down (due to the restricted 
raw material situation). In half-hose, 
underwear and knitted outerwear, mills 
have been romping along, with immense 
military orders in the first two groups 
leaving increasing small pickings for 
the civilian trade. 

Despite the freezing of silk in August, 
production of full-fashioned hosiery in 
the calendar year of 1941 was almost up 
to the previous year, 41,818,722 doz. pr. 
having been produced compared with 
41,870,428 doz. pr. in 1940. Half-hose 
production for 1941 amounted to 50,- 
005,620 doz. pr., against 40,973,492 
doz. pr. for 1940. A round figure for 





EARL CONSTANTINE 


President National Assn. of Hosiery Mfrs. 
try was one of the first to undertake a 
thorough industry-wide campaign to en- 
list the cooperation of all plants in the 
direction of scrapping all possible material 
and of salvaging all other materials which 
can be used. In addition we developed 
with the War Production Board a program 
for simplified packaging of our product, 
which, it is estimated, will save over seven 
million pounds of cardboard alone in one 
year, as well as other materials. 
Deprived of two of our important and 
principal commodities, namely, silk and 
Nylon, our industry has readjusted itself 
to the use of rayon instead without a 
whimper and with splendid cooperation 
on the part of both the Government and 
the producers of rayon yarns. We are 
compelled to discontinue the use of rubber- 
ized yarns and the use of cellophane 
packaging after exhausting stocks on 


hand. 





underwear production for 1941 is 33,- 
000,000 doz. against 27,000,000 doz. in 
1940. Army orders for hosiery, though 
dificult to total by calendar year in- 
stead of fiscal year, were running at a 
rate of about 7,000,000 doz. pr. for a 
12-month period, and army underwear 
for a similar period probably exceeded 
6,000,000 doz. This rate has rapidly in- 
creased since Pearl Harbor and will be 
further magnified in ensuing months. 
Outerwear began to take on Army busi- 
ness in volume relatively recently, the 
items now including sweaters, jerseys, 
knitted gloves, mufflers, wristlets and 
toques. This production will be a factor 
of consequence in the coming fall season 
and will render outerwear mills much 
less dependent upon the civilian trade. 

Price movements in the three main 
branches of the knitting industry have, 
of course, been in harmony with the 
times, being on a steadily rising curve. 
Ceilings have been set on certain hosiery 
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and outerwear 
have been permitted to go their way 
since there was no evidence that mills 
or distributors were taking unfair advan- 
tage of the situation. 

The minimum wage in the industry 
has been rising through the action of 
the Wage-Hour Law, and, in addition to 
that, there have been general wage ad- 
which have raised the entire 
scale to new highs. The full-fashioned 
group were the first to go to the 40¢ 
per hour minimum early in the Wage- 
Hour Law’s administration; the other 
branches have followed more gradually. 
Knitting labor in full-fashioned centers 


items, but underwear 


vances 


is plentiful because of mills running 
light while converting their lines to 
rayon or cotton. Labor in the other 
branches is swinging toward various de- 
grees of scarcity as production speeds 
up and adjoining war industries with 
higher wage rates attract labor away 
from the mills. 

The selling of knitted products will 
be a different matter in months ahead 
from what it used to be. In many in- 
stances there is room for rea] salesman- 
ship in the necessary education and 
promotion to gain acceptance for new 
fibers and finishes. In other instances 
there is scant room for the usual type 
of salesmanship as goods are merely al- 
Jotted to regular customers and no one 
new is taken on. However, good promo- 
tion and public relations are vital to 
hold the 


branded lines. 


gained by 
These activities are still 
proceeding on a de luxe scale in many 


position already 


quarters despite already effective limita- 
tions. Cellophane is out for packing; 
and envelopes, boxes and wraps are 
under limitations. 

number of colors to 


full-fashioned is 


In hosiery the 


a line of limited to 


four, which a mill may select to suit 
itself, Special colors for tndividual 
customers have been abandoned. The 


net result is favorable to mills from the 
inventory angle, as it is no longer neces- 
sary to carry all of the normally large 
color line in stock. The retailer is not 
so fortunate since he may be confronted 
different colors from each 


with four 


supplier. 


IN COMING MONTHS the problem will 
be to get out the maximum production 
of military goods while at the same time 
doing the best possible under the condi- 
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After 


The latter 
will involve the most problems due to 


tions for the civilian trade. 


scarcities of fibers, dyes, finishes, pack- 
aging, etc. Ingenuity of a high order 
will be called for. Exercise of this inge- 
nuity should bring adequate compensa- 
tion of the new combina- 


tions originally thought of as temporary 


since many 
will doubtless find a permanent place in 
the industry’s output after the war. The 
swing toward synthetics, under way for 
some years, will of course be acceler- 





the war, knitting exhibitions such as shown above will be revived 


ated, and enhancement of wearing 
qualities by special finishes will prove 
a more important department of the 
business than heretofore. Therein lie 
new opportunities for knitters and sup- 
pliers which might never have been 
crystallized for many additional years 
in the relatively lazy pace of peacetime 
business. When the Knitting Arts Exhi- 
bition is held again in peacetimes the 
industry may expect to find products 
and processes now barely dreamed of. 





Outerwear Fronts 
Sweeping Changes 


THE KNITTED OUTERWEAR INDUSTRY 
stands on the threshhold of more sweep- 
ing changes than it has ever witnessed in 
its history. The demands that will be made 
upon it are of two kinds: (1) it will have 
to contribute increasing production to the 
needs of the armed forces; (2) it will also 
have to find the means to fill the civilian 
needs it has continuously served. 

Both these demands will require the 
highest ingenuity and adaptive intelli- 
gence. For some industries, requirements 
for the war effort are precise and clearly 
defined and there only remains the prob- 
lem of producing in quantity and with 
speed. In knitted outerwear, the course is 
not so clear. Articles are still in the 
process of development that will be used 
by the armed forces in substantial quan- 
tity. The most recent addition to this list 
is the knitted cap to be worn under a 
helmet. Other similar items of 
are under study. 

As for civilian supply, the shortage of 
raw materials will be critical for those 
not engaged in Government production. 


knitwear 





SIDNEY S. KORZENIK 


Executive Secretary 
National Knitted Outerwear Association 


Lack of essential materials is a sorely 
perplexing problem. But ingenuity in 
achieving novelty effects in the use of 
new materials and inventiveness in de- 
velopment of new items—factors which 
account so largely for the growth of the 
industry—will have to be relied upon to 
see it through this troubled period. 
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Why QM Rejects Knit Goods 


Study of specifications, more careful follow-through will reduce 


rejections due to dropped stitches, holes, mends, and other faults 


REJECTIONS OF KNIT GOODS by the 
Army, like those of woven fabrics de- 
scribed in the three previous articles of 
this series, are too high. Too large a 
proportion of the production of the 
industry’s knitting branch has had to 
be turned down, for one cause or an- 
other. It is the purpose of this article, 
based on exclusive QM interviews, to 
point out the major causes of rejec- 
tions, and thereby suggest how more 
knit goods for victory can reach their 
intended destination, rather than just 
taking a round trip from mill to QM 
and back again. 
The fact. that this 
actually at war, and that our fighting 
forces must be expanded and equipped 
at any cost and with minimum delay, 
may cause Quartermaster inspection of- 
ficials to ease somewhat their interpre- 
tation of what constitutes defective mer- 
chandise. But whether or not QM eases 


country is now 


up on requirements, it has become the 
duty of every textile mill to tighten up 
all along the line, to assure that every 
yard of goods and every knitted product 
will give satisfactory service in the field 
of battle. 

QM technicians complain that, gen- 
erally speaking, there are two main 
reasons for knit goods rejection. No. 1, 
they state. is that producers don’t be- 
lieve the Government knows what it 
wants, don’t familiarize themselves with 
specifications, don’t keep up to date on 
changes in specifications, and. in some 
cases don’t abide by the specifications. 

No, 2 is that goods aren't properly in- 
spected before they are shipped. This. 
QM states, may be due to use of opera- 
tives on inspection work who are not 
technically qualified for such positions, 
or it may be the result of sheer care- 
lessness by otherwise qualified opera- 
If the knitting industry would 
only remove these two conditions, it 


tives. 


Glove 


inspector 


ameraman 

















at Philadelohia QM Depot 





Segment of clothing issue to soldiers, showing some of the knitted items 


would considerably cut the percentage 
of round-trip shipments, thereby making 
its own operations less complicated and 
more profitable, and saving time and 
money for the government. 

Another trouble cause which QM lays 
in the lap of the knitters has to do with 
cutting of delin- 
quency on orders, pushing operatives 


corners to prevent 
for speed beyond the point of good 
taking 
hope everything will go O.K. Of course, 
the mills are—and the QM is well aware 
of the fact 
mands for speedy delivery on the one 
hand, and increasing difficulty in ob- 


workmanship. chances in the 


caught between Army de- 


taining yarns and competent operatives 
on the other. 


ON GARMENTS which are cut and sewn 
from knitted fabrics, troubles cited in- 
clude poor cutting, poor sewing. holes. 
ete. Undershirts and drawers made of 
cotton-wool mixes frequently have to be 
stitches. holes, 


rejected tor dropped 


| 
relax 
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mends, buttons improperly attached or 
of poor quality, short front opening, 
and wrong size markings, to list the 
major causes. On cotton summer under- 
shirts many of the above defects are 
found, as are defects due to loose ten- 
sion in sewing, etc. 

Excessive shrinkage also gives trou- 
This is 
believed to be due primarily to im- 
knitting 


ble on some underwear items. 


proper and/or insufficient 
scouring. 
On socks. workmanship defects are 


frequent. Other rejections result from 


use of yarn of the wrong size, wrong 
number of courses per inch, and the 


resultant wrong weight of socks. These 
defects are said to be traceable to not 
following the specifications or, in some 
cases, to attempts to chisel on specifica- 
tions. Also causing rejections are holes 
in transfer. holes in toe or heel 
socks knitted too 
tightly or too loose. imprope! boarding, 
ete. On cotton socks, QM technicians 
find such defects as dog ears. 
feet 
off-shade 


mis-mating, 


gore, 


holes in looping. 


looping 
knitted too 


ooods. im- 


and transfer holes. 
tightly. 


propel! boarding. 


mends. 
improper 
trimming of 


scouring. unsatisfactory 


threads. and size markings. 
All these. 
rejection, 


Knitted 


not required much rejection. 


imprope! 
they state, are grounds for 
large. have 
Defects 


encoun- 


gloves. by and 


which have been occasionally 


fingers, thumb 
knitted too far into palm, and the like. 


tered are holes. short 
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SEVERAL TYPES of knitted products pur- 
chased by the Quartermaster Corps were 
described in the April, 1941, issue of 
TextiLe Worp. Since then the volume 
and variety of knit goods for military 
purposes have increased. A number of 
new specifications have been issued; 
others have been amended. 

Following are abstracts of the new 
and amended specifications for the more 
important classes of knitted fabrics pur- 
chased by the Philadelphia Quartermas- 
ter Depot and by the Navy. Included 
also is additional information on yarn 
details not 
the. specifications. As 
part of the data contained in the specifi- 
cations is reproduced below, prospective 


sizes and manufacturing 


given in only 


bidders should obtain complete copies 
Likewise 


they should obtain copies of the latest 


of applicable specifications. 


invitations for bids. as in many in- 


invitations contain 
printed 


alternate acceptable construc- 


stances the excep- 


tions to the specifications 
and/ot 


tions. 


CLOTH in knitted tubular form as pro- 
duced on circular knitting machines is 
covered by Quartermaster Corps tenta- 
P.Q.D. 108, 
Following are 


tive specifications issued 


Dec. 3, 1941. 


tracted from this specification: All cloth 


data ex- 


shall be of first grade and free from 
holes, drop stitches, and oil spots. 
Worsted varns should be used. The 
finished fabric should be olive drab in 
color. 


varns used in knitting 
tubular cloth should be of 2-ply worsted 


yuarns The 


varn. Long staple fleece or pulled wools 
ire acce ptable. but should not be lower 
than 56's U. S. Standard. 

Data 


struction such as the number of wales. 


in grade 
Construction as to cloth con- 
of courses, width of tubing, ete., are 
listed in Table I. The fabric is knitted 
with a Ixl-rib stitch and is composed 
entirely of 2-ply worsted yarn. Cloth 
lengths must be over 5 vd. 
Finish—The only requirements for 
finishing are that the cloth be steamed 
and pressed, free of stains, and exces- 
sive moisture. and either rolled or folded 


in tubular form. 


WRISTLETS AND ANKLETS are covered 
by tentative specification P.Q.D. 107, 
Dec. 3. 1941. These items can 


be manufactured by most hosiery manu- 


issued 


FCO" 


facturers possessing ribbing machines. 
Wristlets and anklets are of only one 
grade and are of olive drab. 

Yarn—Two-ply worsted yarn is ac- 
ceptable if composed of long-staple 
fleece or pulled wools of grades above 
50s U. S. Standard. 

Fabric—These fabrics are seamless, 
being manufactured on a circular knit- 
ting machine. A 1xl-rib stitch should 
be employed and a tuck, or expansion, 
stitch taken at approximately 114 in. 
from the cutting point. Wristlets should 
be constructed so they will measure 
114 in. in width at the tuck stitch, and 
where the lower end of the wristlet is 
folded, or tucked inside as required 
for packaging, the width should equal 
234 in. In knitted form, the wristlet 
consists of a tuck stich 11% in. at each 
end before it is folded so the entire 
length will be approximately 5 in. 

Anklets are similar in construction 
to wristlets with the exception that the 
width at the tuck stitch is 534 in. 
the width at the folded edge is 4 in. 
Then, the length of the folded anklet 
5s Additional data 
wristlets and anklets are contained in 
Table I. 

(Although specifications listed in Ta- 
ble I for wristlets and anklets are the 
minimum accepted. a suitable construc- 


and 


» IM. covering 


tion for wristlets giving approximately 
14 wales and 23 courses is obtained on 
a 3%-in. machine using 84 needles, 8 
needles per in., and 32/2 worsted yarn. 
\nklets having 14 wales and 23 courses 
machine 
with about 126 needles, 8 needles to the 


32/2 


may be produced on a_ 5-in. 


inch, and employing worsted 


yarn. } 


CAPS knitted of 
covered by tentative specification POD. 
87 A. 


tion 


worsted yarns are 


Caps as covered by this specifica- 
Three 


small. 


contain an inserted visor. 
different 


medium. and large. 


sizes are procured: 

Yarn is of 2-ply worsted spun from 
either fleece or pulled wool of grade 50s 
or better. All yarn shall be olive drab 
and possess good fastness to laundering, 
perspiration, weathering, and crocking. 

Construction—Caps of different sizes 
are constructed by varying the number 
of needles and regulating the flat width 
of the tubular knit fabric. Ordinarily, a 
circular knitting machine approximately 
7 in, in diameter and employing a half- 





Knit Goods For Military Purposes 


Data on sweaters, mufflers, wristlets, anklets, caps, tubular cloth, 


lining cloth, undershirts, and drawers purchased by Army and Navy 


cardigan stitch is suitable. Other data 
appear in Table I. 


MUFFLERS, as covered by U.S. Army 
specification No. 8-99A, require the use 
of woolen yarns knitted in such a man- 
ner as to produce a fabric that may be 
brushed easily. 

Yarn—Wool of long staple, either 
fleece or pulled, and of 56s.U. S Stand- 
ard grade or better shall be spun and 
formed into a 2-ply yarn suitable for 
knitting mufflers. Stock-dyed wool can 
be used or the yarns may be dyed. 

Knitting—A flat knitting machine 
should be used, employing two yarn 
ends, both of 2-ply. The stitch should 
be Ixl-rib with a well defined selvage 
(Mufflers may be knit 
on a flat machine having 72 needles per 
plate. ) 

Finish—Muffler fabric should be olive 
drab in color and dyed with chrome 
dyes, either in the piece form, yarn, or 
stock. Finishing operations consist of 


on either side. 


brushing, or napping, so as to produce 
a long, thick nap. 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS of knit 
wool are covered by tentative specifica- 
tions P.Q.D. 73-A and P.Q.D. 74-A, 
respectively, issued in December, 1941, 
and replacing P.Q.D. 73 and P.Q.D. 74. 
The most important changes are in re- 
gard to the yarns and their wool con- 
tent,—the present specifications stipu- 
lating two classes of fabrics. 25% wool 
and 50% 


Yarns 


wool. 
The yarn shall be cotton-wool 
merino mix, spun by either the French, 
the woolen, or the cotton system from 
a good grade of cotton, and a strong 
staple fleece or pulled wool not lower 
in grade than 60s. 

Class A—Yarn for this shall 
contain not less than 50% wool in the 


class 


finished undershirt or drawer. 

Class B—The yarns of this class shall 
contain not less than 25% wool. 

Fabric—A flat stitch shall be 
for Type I undershirts and drawers pro- 
duced on flat knitting machines. and a 
lxl-rib stitch used on circular machines 
for Type II fabrics. Class B fabrics 
are made from a merino cotton-wool 
yarn and an all-cotton yarn. The fabric 
shall be knit so that one course shall 
be merino yarn and the following course 
cotton yarn. Practically all other speci- 
fications for undershirts and drawers 


used 
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listed in Textire Worwp, April, 1941, 
issue, apply. 


CLOTH. LINING, 26-0z., olive drab. is 
covered by specification P.Q.D. 122A, 
issued Jan. 21, 1942. 

Yarn—The blend from which the 
yarn is spun shall be composed of 100% 
reprocessed wool not lower in grade 
than 50s U.S. Standard. There shall 
not be more than 5% of fiber other than 
wool in the mixture. The yarns shall be 
spun on the woolen system into a single 
yarn. 

Construction—The finished width of 
the cloth exclusive of selvage shall be. 
54 in., and the minimum weight base 
on a linear yard of 54 in. shall be:6: 
oz. The breaking strength combined* iit: 
the direction of the wales and courses 
shall not be less than 100 Ib. 

Finish — Cloth shall be 
fulled, free from foreign vegetable mat- 
ter—carbonized if necessary. The face 
only should be sheared and well pressed. 
Unless specified, the cloth shall be in 
continuous rolls of not less than 50 yd. 


scoured, 


SWEATERS are required in olive drab 
in turtle neck, vee neck, and 
neck, each of the pullover type. Also, 
nurses’ blue wool sweaters of the coat- 
style are required. 

Pullover types of olive drab are 
covered by tentative specification P.Q.D. 
111-A and are divided in the following 
types and classes: 


crew 


Type I. Turtle neck pullover, with 
sleeves. 

Type II. Vee neck, pullover, with 
sleeves. 

Class A. Half cardigan. 


Class B. Shaker Knit. 
(A suggested construction for sweat- 


‘s-ers of Type I and II consists of using 3 


énds of 32/2 worsted for the body, and 
2 ends of 32/2 for the turtle neck. The 
V-neck border may consist of 3-ends of 
20/2 produced on a circular machine 
of approximately 2-in. diameter con- 
taining 18 needles. That is, 3-ends of 
32/2 should be used in all feeds, un- 
less the feeds in knitting the skirt are 
equalized; this applies also to the knit- 
ting of sleeves and cuffs if they are to 












































Table I. Data on knitted cloth, wristlets, anklets, caps, and mufflers 
T Wales | ‘iin red} ff 
ype Pep | Courses Width Length ¥ 
Article | Machine | 7, |Per Inch| Inches Inches Weight Needles 
Cloth... | Circular | 12 18 18 to 30 | 13 to 14 oz. per ...... 
sq. yd. 
Wristlets...| Circular i2 20 2? folded 5 12 oz. per doz. 
43 open 
Anklets....| Circular | 12 20 4 folded 53 20 0z. per doz. 
5¢open | 
Caps Flat aca cht. Wee teen aS di 
small...| .. | @ 15 T3432 |..... 132 
Medium.} ..... it 15 ee lia, eh wile wea ieee 140 
Large. . .| Saat ae LS 81 + } 148 
Mufllers....| Flat | 6 11 12 | 61 8.5 oz. 
Table II. Knit Sweater Data 
| | | \ 
Ends ‘a * Inches 
| Type| Yarni———"——- = § —— Stitch 
| Class Foti... a) oe es 
| Vo | Mace} Back OS Length) Width 
can eee —| 
Sweater, Olive Drab! I | 
BEI i ool a vs | I \2-ply 5-6] 3 | 2-3 5 | 10 > Cardigan 
Turtle Neck. . ; I cine | 10 «18 10 7 Ixl Rib 
Skirt...... Ip | « | 3 6 12 4$|.... |Ixl Rib 
Cuff. eee ey 6 12 43] 3) Tixl Rib 
Sweater, Olive Drab) 
Body. . HI-A |2-ply | 5-6) 3] 2-3 5 10. .... | .... |} Cardigan 
Body... 1B; “ | 9] 1 6 | .... |Shaker 
Calls; . . II-B; “ | 9 ae 5 . |lxl Rib 
Neck Band II-A | . 3 LO | 2 1} |lxl Rib 
Neck Band II-B; “ 8 1; 6 12 |Shaker 
Sweater, Olive Drab 
Body......... HI |2-ply 3 5 (10 Cardigan 
(Optional). . III e 34 6 10 Jersey 
Skirt... 3) ee | = | 8 14 |} Cardigan 
(Optional). . ..| Ol ” 3 | 9 12 3% |Jersey 
Sweater, blue 
Body...... 12/30 ti 27s 5 1 Cardigan 
(Optional ) 12/20 Fi 2h] ° > Cardigan 
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have a smooth, even appearance. 
Sweaters of class B type may be pro- 
duced with the following specifications: 
9-ends of 32/2 worsted used for the 
body, the skirt and cuff may be formed 
on a 2%-cut Jumbo flat machine, and 
the neck-band made on a 2'-in. cir- 
cular machine with 15 needles, 
Circular knit, half-cardigan with rack 
at shoulders and bottom, it is stated, 
should be knitted on machines which 
are equipped with facilities for racking, 
such as Leighton, Stafford & Holt, or 
Tompkins sweater machines. As sweat- 
ers are required in various sizes, the 
number of needles required on a cir- 
cular machine may be determined as 
follows: Sweater width x wales per in. 
x 2 = total needles. Then, total needles 
~ needles per in. cir. of cyl.) 
Type III. Crew neck, pullover, sleeve- 


less. 

Yarn—Yarn for knitting the sweaters 
shall be made from sound, strong, staple 
fleece or pulled wools not lower in grade 
than 50s U. S. Standard. Wool shall 
well carded, and 
twisted into two-ply worsted yarn. The 
yarn shall be chrome dyed an approved 
shade of olive drab. 


be combed, spun, 


COAT-STYLE NURSES SWEATERS, blue, 
are covered by U. S. Army Specifica- 
tion 8-121, issued May 16, 1941. 
The knitting yarn is 
posed of strong staple fleece or pulled 
wool not lower in grade than 50s U. S. 
Standard. The yarn shall be of 2-ply 
Practically all 
data concerning fabric construction is 
given in Table IL. 


Yarns com- 


and chrome-dyed_ blue. 


CAPS, used by those on watch, are 
covered in Navy Department Specifica- 
tion 73C3a. 

Yarn—Fleece or pulled wools of not 
lower than 56s grade should be used in 
producing 2- or 3-ply yarn. 

{aps shall be knitted 
circular, or flat, cardigan stitch, con- 
taining 6 or 7 ribs to the inch and 12 


or 13 stitches. They shall be conical in 


Construction 


shape and a full 11 in. in length when 
finished. 

Finish—The finished cap shall be a 
full 11 in. in length and 814 to 834 in. 
wide at the bottom. Each shall weigh 
not less than 34% nor more than 4 oz. 
Color shall be dark blue and either 
stock or yarn dyed. 

Types of knit goods which have been de- 
scribed in earlier issues of TexTILE WorLD 


are as follows: Drawers—F.S. JJ-D-653, 
Apr. °41; Gloves, woolen—Army 8-60A, 
June °41; Lining, 224-0z—Army 8-118, 


Oct. *40; Socks—F.S. JJ-S-58la, Apr. °41; 
Undershirts—Army 6-233B, Oct. ’40; Un- 
dershirts—F.S, JJ-U-517, Apr. 7°41. 
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This is the first of a short series of articles 
analyzing the possibilities of substitute 
yarns for full-fashioned hosiery knitting 
and discussing technical problems which 
must be met and overcome. Mr. Miller is 
an authority who needs no introduction. 
He is a knitting machinery inventor and 
expert, and is author of the standard 
books “Principles of Knitting,” and “’Knit- 
ting Full-fashioned Hosiery. both of which 


appeared serially in TEXTILE WORLD 


By MAX C. MILLER, M. E. 
Knittir F ; Manville, R. |. 


} Cngineer 


THE FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY INDUS- 
TRY knew, when we declared an 
bargo against Japan last summer. that 


em- 


it might have to produce hosiery from 
yarns other than silk, but there was the 
hope that the embargo would be only 
temporary and that silk would be avail- 
able again before a real shortage oc- 
curred. Since Japan has become a 
belligerent. any idea that the industry 
will soon get silk again is definitely out 
in the in- 


of the question. Also, many 


dustry thought they could switch to 


Nylon and that greatly increased quan- 
tities of Nylon or some similar synthetic 


yarn would be forthcoming. But  be- 


cause of the many war uses to which 
Nylon can be put. the fact that new 
Nylon plants cannot be built for lack 


of machinery, and that no similar yarns 
are available. this 
This is 


extent, of high-grade hosiery-type rayon 


idea also has been 


shelved. true, but to a lesser 
yarns. 

So the entire industry now knows that 
it must definitely produce full-fashioned 
hosiery of rayon and cotton. preferably 
of a quality not required in the war 
effort, or required only to a limited ex- 


tent. It also knows that only a limited 
part of the hosiery demands can now. 
and probably for some time in the 


Nvlon Oo! 


future, be made of similar 
thermoplastic yarns, 

full-fashioned 
machines can be used to knit 
In fact, prior to the 
first World War a major portion of the 
that 


been 


Fortunately, existing 
hosiery 


rayon and cotton. 


hosiery made was cotton. but since 


number of factors have 


that 
The 


time d 


ey ident e 


differ- 


introduced eae aa Sen 


previously. first of these 


es 








Advice to Full-Fashioned Knitters 


Well-known authority on knitting rayon and cotton hosiery gives 


information on substitute yarn problems and adapting of machines 


In changing over to rayon and cotton, the knitter faces new problems. 


ences is the relatively fine-gage ma- 
chines that now must be used, because 
they are all the industry has. As an 
example, the most common gages today 
are 42 and 45. whereas those most com- 
mon before the first World War were 
from 33 to 39. The second difference 
is the higher speeds at which present- 
day machinery is operated; and third, 
the consumer has been educated to want 
The first of 


can- 


transparent, sheer hosiery. 
differences—machine 
altered. Machine 


course, can he reduced. but only 


these gage 
speeds. of 
at the 
expense ol increased production costs. 


And. 


educated to use 


not be 


theoretically. consumers can be 


relatively opaque. 
heavy-appearing hosiery. However. the 
mills that come nearest to producing 
hosiery comparable in fineness and ap- 
pearance to silk hosiery will most nearly 
demand. The writer 


meet consumers 


personally believes that it is practical 
to reach the desired goal with rayon, 
especially cuprammonium = rayon, al- 
though much can be done to improve 
the appearance of other rayon and cot- 
ton hosiery. 

If it were possible to get fine French 
lisle yarns, the problem confronting the 
would be solved, as 


industry largely 


such yarns when made into hosiery al- 


ways have competed advantageously 
with the best silk hosiery. Preventing 
the use of French lisle. at least for some 
time to come. are the facts that it 
probably would be necessary to use two 
ends of about 300/1 cotton to get a 


varn fine enough to compare in fineness 
t-thread silk: 


requires cotton of a 


with that to spin such 


fine yarn grade 
that is not grown in quantities in this 
country. end that we do not have much 


machinery of the type necessary to spin 














the yarn. Additionally, of course, the 
cost of such fine lisle yarn would be 
quite prohibitive, especially with our 
labor costs. Although costs could be 
considerably reduced if the yarns could 
be ring-spun, there are too many other 
factors involved to permit us to contem- 
plate the use of fine lisle to replace silk. 
This is true even though such yarn is 
very strong and so can be knit nicely 
on full-fashioned machines, and though 
fine lisle hosiery will greatly outwear 
comparable silk hosiery and, if any- 
thing, has a better appearance. 

We must accept the fact that it is 
impossible to 
with ordinary mercerized or similar 
yarns; first, because these yarns cannot 
be spun fine enough, and if they could 
be they are not inherently strong 
enough. The only way the writer can 
see how such yarns can be used to pro- 
duce readily salable hosiery is to pro- 
duce novel effects, such as all-over or 
partial mesh or other designs to replace 
the effect of sheerness. Then again, the 
weakness of mercerized yarn must be 
considered, especially when producing 
relatively open-mesh hosiery. Although 
Joosely knit mesh hosiery can be pro- 
duced of weak yarn, such hosiery is not 
at all desirable. 

This leaves us with the problem of 
producing full-fashioned hosiery with 
rayon. To produce with such yarns a 


produce sheer hosiery 


product that is most nearly comparable 
to sheer silk hosiery, it is necessary to 
have a clear understanding of the knit- 
ting process as practiced on available 
Cotton-type fnll-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines. It must always be remembered 
that as soon as we get away from using 
silk, lisle, or Nylon, we are forced to 
use yarns that are not nearly so strong; 
and yarn-strength is what has made 
possible the development of modern 
sheer full-fashioned hosiery. 

It must not be assumed that full- 
fashioned machines cannot knit weak 
yarns, but it is a fact that these ma- 
chines cannot knit so fine mesh with 
weak yarn as with strong yarns. This 
difference in mesh size greatly affects 
the appearance of the fabric. Large 
mesh coarsens the appearance of the 
fabric, because large loops are much 
more likely to vary in their conforma- 
tion, with resultant irregular appear- 
ance of the wales. 


THE MAJOR PURPOSE of this series of 
articles is to show what machine addi- 
tions and modifications can be made to 
permit the formation of small, even- 
appearing fabric loops with relatively 
weak yarns. To make this clear, it is 
for the reader to know what 
the contributing factors are to the pro- 


necessary 
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Fig. |. Yarn for two — is Cou- 


lred around each pair of needles 


duction of fine, evenly looped and waled 
fabrics. An exact knowledge of the de- 
tails of machine construction also will 
be advantageous. Such details are given 
in the author’s book, “Knitting Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery.” published by Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 

The Cotton-type flat machine, 
versally used to produce full-fashioned 


uni- 


hosiery, has a number of basic features 
of construction and operation that are 
detrimental to the easy production of 
fine, even, small-mesh hosiery. Although 
most of these objectionable mechanical 
features can be circumvented if the 
yarns used are strong enough, the ma- 
chines as now constructed do not lend 
themselves to the production of 
such desirable fabrics with weak yarns. 
\ major objectionable feature of the 
that is. 
pair ot 


easy 


machine is that yarn is kinked 
around each 


Thus, the yarn required for 


Couliered—only 
needles. 
two loops—two half and one complete 
sinker wales, and two needle wales—is 
kinked, and alternate dividers re-meas- 
ure and kink the yarn required for each 





pairs of 
needles, and sinkers move back-ward 
to give yarn to dividers 


Dividers spread 


Fig. 2. 





individual needle wale and half s*nker 
wale on each side thereof. At the end 
of the Coulier, the yarn and knitting 
elements have assumed the position 
shown in Fig. 1, which is an enlarged 
diagrammatic plan view of a few of the 
elements and the yarn. Sinkers that 
successively kink and Coulier the yarn 
are designated by the letter S, and 
dividers are marked D. Because sink- 
ers kink the yarn around pairs of 
needles, each needle of a pair is flexed 
so that it practically contacts the other, 
as shown at a, Fig. 1. 

This disaligning of the needles into 
pairs is corrected at the 
shown in Fig. 2. Sinkers and dividers 
are both forward a_ like 
amount, and the line A—A_ indicates 
the forward projection of these ele- 
ments. The needles must come forward 
as the dividers come forward, in order 
to give yarn to the dividers as they are 
simultaneously projected between the 
pairs of needles, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The timing and the degree of divide 
movement of the needles are of extreme 


divide, as 


projected 


importance if an equal amount of yarn 
is to be kinked around each individual 
needle after the divide. To assure an 
even kinking of the yarn at the divide, 
the timing of the needle-divide move- 
ment in relation to the divider projec- 
tion must be such as to give yarn to the 
dividers only as fast as they can take it 
up. For best results, it is essential that 
the kink formed in the yarn by the 
sinkers be 


not lost by reason of the 


forward too early in 
Sinker kinks 


slip sideways in relation to the 


needles moving 


relation to the dividers. 
may 
sinkers and so vary the amount of yarn 
in some of the wales. 

Nor should the needles come forward 
too late. as this causes an over-tension- 
ing of the Couliered yarn, with a result- 
ant undue flexing of the relatively deli- 
Although a slightly late 
forward movement of the needles at the 
divide is better than a this 
motion, any undue forward flexing of 


cate needles. 
delay in 


the needles by the yarn may, at certain 
needles. produce vertical streaks in the 
fabric. The temper of all needles is 
not the same, and soft needles naturally 
flex more readily than stiffer ones. 

intended to use weak 
yarns, the first thing to be done is to 
see that 
dividers and the needle-divide motion is 


On machines 
the relative movement of the 


correct in some one given stitch, prefer- 
ably for the tightest stitch that the ma- 
chine will be called upon to knit. It is 
difficult to check the exact timing and 
degree of relative movement of needles 
and dividers, especially as the correct re- 
lationship must be maintained through- 
(Continued on page 95) 
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By VICTOR A. SCHIFFER 


IN OUR FAST-CHANGING WAR-WORLD. 


the hosiery industry, as we all know 
too well, had first to abandon its No. 1 
raw material, silk, and now, as this is 
being written, faces the immediate pros- 
pect of losing its No. 1 “White Hope,” 
Nylon. The industry will then have 
left, for all practical purposes, an old 
and trustworthy standby. cotton, and a 
comparatively new, especially to full- 
fashioned hosiery, and much under-de- 
veloped group, rayon. Cotton, although 
important and bound to develop fur- 
ther. does not seem to present so many 
problems as do the rayons, two of which, 
cuprammonium and viscose, are finding 
wide use in the full-fashioned division. 
This discussion, therefore, will be lim- 
ited And 
these fibers are comparatively 
full-fashioned industry let 
us seek out the new problems the dyer 
will tackle and 
which and knitter 
can help keep the industry at its pres- 
ent high level. 

When a batch of gray goods is rolled 
into the 


to these two fibers. because 
rayon 
new to the 
have to 


and finisher 


ways in throwstet 


dyehouse, the dyer expects, 


and has the right to. that those goods 
are in the best possible condition they 
It otten 


important 


for him to do his job. 
that the 
task, or at least the 
the most 


in be 


seems dyers most 
him 
this 


scour or 


one Causing 


grief, is the scour. For 


and because a clean 
hoil-off is 


concerned 


reason, 


much 
rials added to 


essential, the dver is 


with the mate 


1 


the fibers by the throwster and the 
knitter, 

Phe type of oil applied by the throw- 
ster has often been subject to criticism 
by the hosiery dyer in the past. because 
some of these oils have caused trouble 


With 


use, the 


in scouring and dveing. ravon 


coming into increased throw- 


ster must be even more careful in his 
an oil i 


selection ot if he wants to give 


the dyer an even break. , 


A GOOD THROWING OIL 


ways 


is first and al- 


one which will not oxidize or 


resinify. Yarns containing oxidized or 
resinified oils will not scour out cleanly. 
will not dye to shade, and will cause 

all of which 
Second, the oil 


should be of a type easily emulsified in 


a weakness in the fibers 
are grieving to a dyer. 


water. This may seem like a repetition, 


2 ————, 


but some oils chemically stabilized 
against oxidation and_ resinification 


may be difficult to emulsify. Rayon has 
the property of taking a tenacious hold 
on oils, and an oil easily removed from 
silk. for example, may prove difficult to 
scour out when applied to rayon. If the 
goods contain an oil of this nature, the 
time required to scour and dye is neces- 


sarily increased—a practice which usu- 
ally leads to a higher percentage of 


Other undesirable 
quences are, of course, increased costs 
for the dyehouse 


seconds. conse- 


labor, as well as 
processing materials. 
The third important 
quired in throwing oil is good power 
the case of silk 
soaking, the throwing oil used on rayon 


property re- 


of penetration, As in 


should have this property, especially 
where the yarn is to be given a high 


twist. Indirectly, this is important to 
the dyer and finisher, because a properly 
lubricated yarn makes for good throw- 
ing and knitting. 

The knitter’s choice of oil 
needle oil. or in the trough for lubri- 


used as 


cation of the yarn, should also receive 
careful consideration. Not only 
the knitter check on the 


cussed above concerning throwing oil, 


should 
points dis- 


but, in addition, he should bear in mind 


the effect these oils 


may have on his 
expensive and possibly irreplaceable 
machinery. The machinery factor is 


of importance to the dyer and finisher. 
not only because good knitting makes 
his job easier, but also because deteri- 
orated metals make his job a great dea! 
more difficult. Copper, steel, or other 
metal particles carried on to rayon are 
likely to cause weak spots due to their 
oxidation, and are almost certain to run 
up the production of seconds and thirds 
due to spots on the finished goods, Us 
of all other materials. as well as oils, 
should get consideration from that angle 
knitting 
or other valuable equipment. 

The use of needle oils by the knitter 
brings up a most important point to be 
noted by those accustomed to running 
silk and Nylon. Most of the needle oils 
used on silk and Nylon contain large 
quantities of straight (unsulphonated ) 


wherever used on machines 


mineral oil. These oils have, in the past. 
given the dyer a little trouble in the 
boil-off bath, because of their high re- 
sistance to emulsification and_ their 
tendency to oxidize, particularly when 





Dyer of Rayon Hosiery 


Must have cooperation of throwster and knitter if he is to obtain 


a good boil-off, even dyeing, and the best results in finishing. 


the single- or split-bath method was 
employed in the dyehouse. With rayon, 
the task of scouring out these oils com- 
pletely is many times more difficult and 
troublesome raw mineral oil 
and rayon have a keen liking for one 
another, 


because 


NEEDLE OILS, especially of the cheaper 
grade, often contain animal and vege- 
table oils of highly oxidizable nature, 
and, for reasons already discussed, these 
inferior oils should be avoided. In order 
to cope with this problem, many knit- 
ters have changed over from their con- 
ventional needle oils to oils used by 
the throwster. 

The question of needle oil has been 
stressed intentionally because of the 
condition encountered when the knitter 
changes over to running rayon entirely. 
The knitter 
crease in wear and tear on his needles, 
sinkers, and dividers, and realizing also 
the need of a well-lubricated 


realizing the probable in- 


yarn in 
order to secure a good clean. stitch 
will be likely to use his needle oil lib- 
erally. Under these circumstances, it 
is readily understood why the knitter’s 
choice of a needle oil has become more 
important to himself, as well as to the 
dyer and finisher. 

Getting back to the throwster, in light 
of what has been discussed above, it 
the choice of a 
sizing material, if one is used, should 


be made carefully. Many of the sizes 


hecomes obvious that 


used to date are of the gelatin type, 
and these are rarely a source of trouble 
to the Other 


are, of course. used and it is likely that 


dyer in scouring. types 
for many months, and perhaps vears, 


there will be a continuous parade of 
yarns. It 


is important that the dyer be informed 


new sizes for rayon hosiery 


whenever a size is used which will re- 


quire special attention in the 
hath. 


Improper selection and use of tints on 


scour 


rayon is another source of worry for the 
dyer, which can be avoided by coopera- 
and_ knitter. 
Rayon tints are often fugitive only to 


tion from the throwster 
a certain point. after which they may 
be either difficult or impossible to scour 
out, using normal procedure. In_ho- 
siery, where light shades are frequent, 
a tint that is not easily and completely 
removed is troublesome. The knitter, 
who occasionally uses tints. should also 
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be careful in his selection. Likewise. 
the knitter should check with the dyer 
concerning the crayons used in his grey 
goods-inspection department. Markers 
used on silk and Nylon may not be as 
fugitive on rayon. 

In addition to the oil, size, and tint 
added to the yarns by the throwster 
and the knitter, there is always a cer- 
tain amount of dirt that finds its way 
into the yarn. One of the conditions 
that should always be insisted upon in 
a throwing plant or knitting mill is 
cleanliness. If the management has 
been insistent on cleanliness while run- 
ning silk and Nylon, the vigilance should 
be increased in the running of rayon. A 
demonstration to operators new to han- 
dling rayon of how rapidly all grease 
and machine oil spots spread, and how 
dificult these grease and oil spots are 
to remove from rayon, would be a 
worth-while investment of time. Other 
stains and soils which may be picked 
up by the 
through the throwing and knitting oper- 
ations are to be avoided as much as 
altered to permit. 
No matter what these soils and stains 
may consist of. it is certain that they 
will be the cause of some damage, 
whether great or small. The most dan- 
gerous of these miscellaneous stains are 


varn during its course 


conditions can be 


those containing metallic — particles 
picked up from machine parts, the effect 


of which in the scouring bath has al- 


ig 


ready been discussed. 


APPLICATION OF DYES—a simple thing 
in itself 
by faulty 


can also be made complicated 
procedure in the throwing 


and knitting mill—faulty from the 
viewpoint of the dyer. Chief among 
difficulties traceable to these sources 


is uneven dyeing. Not all uneven dye- 
ing is caused by improper handling in 
the throwing or knitting mill. In some 
instances. for example, the yarn may 
not be reaches the 


uniform when it 


throwster. due to difficulties experienced 
by the rayon yarn producer. The two 
principal causes for uneven dyeing, as 
far as the knitter are 
and 


and 
tension 


throwster 


liable, are uneven mixed 
lots of yarn. 

Each lot of rayon should always be 
kept separate from any other lot, 
whether or not the lots are from the 
same yarn producer. Rarely is one lot 
of rayon like any other lot in all its 
properties. and its dyeing 
are no exception. For this reason, two- 


tone, barré. and other mis-match effects 


properties 


in hosiery can be expected unless the 
throwster keeps his lots separated and 
passes the information on to the knit- 
ter so that he does not mix lots on his 
machines. 
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Use of rayon in full-fashioned hosiery 
has brought new problems to the 
ayer 


More difficult to guard against is un- 
Whenever this condition 
exists, there is bound to be unevenness 
light 
and heavy places in dyed rayon yarn 


even tension. 


in dyeing. The phenomenon of 


caused by differences in tension applied 


is quite generally recognized. These 


variations in tension may occur during 
any of the operations, but there are 


several places where they are more 


likely to take place due to carelessness. 
sized, it is of the 
that the 


size pe 


If the yarn is to be 
utmost importance 
applied uniformly. 

If the size, which is being used, is not 
uniform, the variation in elongation be- 
tween the covered and uncovered spots 
will produce the effect of uneven ten- 
that 
with 


sion. Among other 


should be 


the sizing operation one deals with the 


precautions 
observed in connection 
drying following the sizing. The writer 
recommends that the yarn be bone-dried 
and then given sufficient time to recon- 
dition to 11% 
If the yarn is run too 


moisture before winding. 
wel, the conse- 
quences are often serious. There may be 
and 
damage: also, excessive breaks due to 


considerable permanent stretch 


loss of at least one-third of its) dry 
strength. The 
yarn will not dye to the same depth 


(conditioned ) stretched 
as the regular yarn, and will be weaker 
than the regular yarn. 

Because of its effect on tension, one 
successful 


of the essentials for rayon 


throwing is proper temperature and 


These factors are 
important because of the high degree to 


which rayon is sensitive to them. Main- 


relative humidity. 


tenance of a relative humidity of be- 
tween 55 and 60% and a temperature 
of between 65 and 72° F. is considered 
good practice. 

Good winding is important. In the 
winding room, the swifts should be ad- 
justed frequently to make certain that 
a reasonably uniform tension is being 
applied at all times—beginning, middle, 
or end of skein or bobbin. 

In knitting, as in throwing, the most 
important single cause of uneven dye- 
ing is uneven tension. Sleazy knitting, 
although often due to poor throwing, is 
also due in many instances to improper 
tension settings, lack of proper lubri- 
cation and plasticity of yarn on the 
machine, and incorrect relative humid- 
ity or temperature. 

The often recurring problem of ten- 
one which must be 


sion settings is 


solved by the individual mills. Proper 
humidity and temperature have already 
But a word is needed 


Lack of 


either of these in a yarn going to the 


been discussed. 
on lubrication -and_ plasticity. 


needles, sinkers, and dividers of a full- 
fashioned machine produces a distorted 
stitch formed from a yarn loose in one 
The 
result is uneven dyeing and probably a 
sleazy stocking. Although the throwster 
is partially responsible for proper lu- 
brication and plasticity of the yarn, in 


place and stretched in another. 


the case of rayon, the throwster often 
depends upon the knitter to complete 
this phase of the preparation, because 
this practice usually results in a better 
running yarn. 

It is assumed that, through experi- 
experience, the dyer has 


ments and 


evolved satisfactory scouring and dye- 


ing procedures for hosiery which 


reaches him in good condition. It is 
necessary also for the dver to try in 
the final bath to 


remedial defects carried over from pre- 


finishing smooth out 


vious operations, as well as to apply 
the various finishes. However. most ma- 
jor defects-—-for example, a shiner due 
to over-stretched varn—cannot be elimi- 
nated permanently with the conventional 
On the other hand, it 


possible to help even up a 


type of finishes. 
is often 
sleazy stitch or to improve the appear- 
ance and hand of goods made from mis- 
handled yarn. 

The this 
article from delving into the details of 


author has refrained in 
how rayon yarns should be thrown and 
knit, and dyed and finished. Rather, the 
purpose has been to point out the spe- 
cific phases of throwing and knitting 
which are of concern in the operations 
of dyeing and finishing, and thus to 
lead to closer cooperation between the 
throwster and knitter and the dyer and 
finisher. 
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contributor to TEXTILE 


A frequent 
WORLD, Mr. Dunlap needs no introduc- 
this article he 


tion to our readers. In 


describes the combination chlorine and 
peroxide process for bleaching cotton knit 
goods and a simple method for determin- 
ing the degree to which cotton has been 


degraded by formation of oxycellulose. 


S. DUNLAP 


w White Bleachery 


. c 
Koyerstora ra. 


By E. 


MANY KNITTING MILLS are working on 
Government contracts for bleached cot- 
ton fabrics, and undoubtedly other mills 
will be called upon to do this type of 
work during coming months. There are 
certain dangers to be avoided if the 
bleacher is to process these materials 
so that they will meet the strict Govern- 
ment requirements. 

A recent survey by the Underwear 
Institute about 66% of 
the knitting mills in this country do 


indicates that 


their own bleaching. and the other 34% 
have the bleaching done by outside con- 
cerns. The methods employed in those 
mills doing their own bleaching are as 
follows: Approximately 43% 
rine alone; approximately 36° use a 


use chlo- 


combination of chlorine and peroxide; 
and approximately 20° use peroxide 
alone. 

It is unnecessary to 
methods of 


describe the 
with 
alone and with peroxide alone. as both 


bleaching chlorine 
have been employed for many years. 
The chlorine bleach is usually consid- 
ered to be the most economical and also 
that is, it 
carried out in a wide variety of equip- 


the most versatile; can be 
ment and under a wide range of tem- 
relied 
upon to correct deficiencies in previous 
operations. A 
bleach by the chlorine method is a 


alkaline boil-off to 


from the fabric as much as possible of 


perature conditions. It is also 


prerequisite to a good 


thorough remove 
waxes, oils, and other im- 
boil-off lighten 
considerably the job to be performed 
by the itself. On the 
hand, if the natural impurities are not 


the pectins. 


purities. A good will 


chlorine other 


completely 
is likely to 


lead to further trouble in dyeing. 


removed, uneven bleaching 


result. This. in turn. will 


In peroxide bleaching there are cer- 


variables which should be kept 
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Bleaching Cotton Knit Goods 


Either chlorine, peroxide, or combination method can be employed; 


but precautions must be taken to avoid damage to the fabrics 





ey" 
Ewing Galloway 


Special precautions must be taken in bleaching cotton underwear fabrics. 
which are to meet strict Army specifications. 


These 
(1) hydrogen peroxide concentration, 
(2) total alkalinity, (3) pH, 
(4) temperature. The most economical 


under close control. include: 


and 


process of carrying out the peroxide 
bleach is the kier process. The speed 
of this process and the reduction in the 
number of operations as compared to 
the conventional reel machine process 
help to counterbalance the higher chem- 
ical cost. Again, the amount of water 
per pound of goods is less, thus re- 
ducing the demand on the soft-water 
supply of the dyehouse. An advantage 
claimed for the peroxide bleach is the 
permanence of the whiteness. However, 
many bleachers believe that permanent 
be obtained with other 
bleaching agents, provided, of course, 


whiteness can 


they are used properly. 

Hydrogen peroxide can, of course. be 
mixing sodium peroxide 
The 


sodium peroxide and the sulphuric acid 


prepared by 
and a solution of sulphuric acid. 
react to form hydrogen peroxide and 
sodium sulphate. Bleaching solutions 
made in this way differ from those mad# 
from hydrogen peroxide in that the lat- 


ter do not contain sodium sulphate. It 


that sodium 
peroxide is a strong oxidizing agent 
and should be handled carefully to pre- 


should be remembered 


All containers used for 
transferring it to the mixing tank should 
be clean and dry. 


vent accidents. 


Before a peroxide 
bleaching solution is placed in a kier 
(or other container } 


acid must be neutralized. 


iron any excess 

It has been stated by one authority 
that the bleaching effect of peroxide is 
due to ions resulting from the dissocia- 
tion of the hydrogen peroxide. These 
ions bleach the colored impurities pres- 
ent in the cellulose; but do not react 
with the cellulose itself. On the other 
hand, any damage to the cotton which 
occurs during bleaching is 
As there 
is less evolution of molecular oxygen in 
a staple bath. such a bath is less likely 
to damage the cloth. Therefore, those 
factors—such as pH, total alkalinity, 
and temperature 


peroxide 
caused by molecular oxygen. 


which govern the sta- 
bility of the bath require close control. 
If a bleacher is not familiar with the 
peroxide method, he should obtain de- 
tails as to proper procedure to follow 
from the peroxide manufacturers, 
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A TYPICAL PROCEDURE for bleaching 
cotton knit godds on a reel type ma- 
chine by the combination peroxide and 
chlorine method is as follows for a 
batch consisting of about 36 pieces of 
fabric: Draw water into the machine— 
preferably soft water at about 110° F.; 
add a few quarts of a good wetting 
agent: and load the pieces into the 
machine. When the fabric is thoroughly 
wet out, add from 1% to 2% of sodium 
peroxide, bring this bath slowly to 190° 
F. and maintain at this temperature for 
about 1 hr. After a warm and cold 
rinse, about 30 qt. of the ordinary chlo- 
rine bleach in general use in dyehouses 
is added, and the goods are run at about 
110° F. for another l-hr. period. A 
cold rinse follows, and then another 
cold rinse containing 1% of sodium bi- 
sulphite should show a neutral reaction 
with starch iodide. Next follows a warm 
rinse, which may precede a bluing op- 
eration if required. 

There are several tests that can be 
made to determine whether or not cot- 
ton has been damaged in_ bleaching. 
One test is to determine the viscosity 
of cuprammonium solutions of the cot- 
ton. Although few knitting mills are 
equipped to make that test, it might be 





incidentally that viscosity 
measurements and tensile strength de- 
terminations on bleached goods give 
about the same results for fabrics that 
have been bleached with and without a 
caustic boil-off, but the loss in weight is 
markedly greater when the goods are 
given a preliminary caustic boil-off. 

A very simple test is to dye a sample 
of the fabric with a direct blue or direct 
gray dye. If there are light-colored 
patches in the dyed material, it indi- 
cates that oxidation has taken place. 
If the oxidation has been drastic, the 


mentioned 


patches can be broken easily with the 
fingers. 

Another simple test which has been 
described by Kaufman is as follows: A 
weighed quantity of the bleached cotton 
to be tested is boiled off with a 3% 
caustic soda solution and this dissolved 
organic substance is then titrated with 
potassium permanganate solution. The 
number of cubic centimeters of N/10 
permanganate required per gram of 
cotton is called the Boil-off Number. 
With a Boil-off Number below 10, the 
material is uninjured. The number rises 
to 100 if the material is bady damaged 
through formation of oxycellulose by 
the bleaching agent. 





Advice to Full-Fashioned Knitters 


(Continued from page 91) 


out the dividing motion. Nevertheless, 
it is essential, and the best results are 
achieved if this relationship is held 
correctly until just before the beard- 
closing movement of the needles. The 
condition is greatly aggravated by the 
fact that in commercial use, fabric of 
varied tightness must be formed. not 
only in any individual stocking itself. 
but also on account of different sizes 
of yarn. 

In existing machines. 
means provided to regulate, separate 
from the Coulier, the amount of needle 
motion at the time of the divide. The 
degree of forward movement of sinkers 
and dividers is definitely fixed by the 
verge plate, although it is important to 
see to it that the slur-cock brings the 
sinker butts and that the catch bar 
brings the divider butts as close to the 
verge plate as possible without jam- 
ming (within 0.005 in.). Again, exist- 
ing machines do not provide means to 


there is no 


adjust the time of the forward move- 
ment of the needles in relation to the 
forward movement of the dividers. for 
the reason that the same cam positions 


the needles for the Coulier as well as 
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for the divide. also moving them both 
without possible adjustment as regards 
timing. In the spot on 
the regulator cam at which the divide 
takes place is either on a fixed portion 
of the cam or is at best a crudely 
adjustable bit. No adjustment can be 
made in machines without an adjustable 
bit, and in bitted machines only the 
amount of forward needle motion can 
be crudely varied, but not its timing. 
As such bit adjustment must be manual, 
obviously this can only he done for one 
size of stitch, so that if larger or smaller 
loops are required because of the differ- 
ence in yarn size in one portion of the 
stocking as compared with other por- 


other words, 


tions, or otherwise, there is no practical 
way in existing machines properly to 
adjust the needle-divide motion, except 
crudely and then only for one of its 
Naturally, it is better—under 
such limitations—to get the best divide 
conditions for the ankle. rather than for 


settings. 


some other portion of the stocking. 
Attempts have been made to  intro- 
duce regulators which can be correctly 
adjusted and which automatically vary 
the divide—as to both depth and timing. 





At the same time, the Coulier depth of 
yarn kinking is altered either manually 
or automatically. An example is shown 
in a patent (U.S. Patent No. 
2,273,802), in which the Coulier regula- 
tion is entirely independent of the divide 
regulation, not only as to degree, but 
also as to timing; and not only is the 
divide automatically controlled as the 
stitch is altered, but also 
provided for intermediate manual set- 
ting for the extremely accurate adjust- 
ment of the divide relationship to the 
catch-bar motion. 


recent 


means are 


To make it clear that the forward 
movement of the needles at the divide 
should not be the different 
depths of Coulier, let us assume that 
the depth of the Coulier kink shown in 
Fig. 1 is 14% in., and that the divided 
depth shown in Fig. 2 is half as deep 
as the Coulier depth, or vs in. Note 
that it must not be assumed that this 
halved relationship represents the cor- 


same for 


rect proportion under all conditions and 
for all types of yarn. If now the Coulier 
depth were made *s in., the divide depth 
to be correct would have to be 3s in. 
But of course if the needle divide mo- 
tion is taken from a fixed part of the 
Coulier regulator cam, a differing de- 
gree of needle-divide motion could not 
be given. Also, the extreme accuracy of 
needle motion—both as to timing and 
degree for the divide—cannot be at- 
tained unless the divide motion is given 
by a cam separate from the Coulier 
regulator cam. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the degree of needle-divide motion 
relative to the Coulier depth must be 
extremely accurate, not only to match a 
given Coulier depth, but also to attain 
exactly the correct needle divide flexing 
strain in order to maintain undisturbed 
the tautness of the yarn between the 
Coulier and divide kinking. Care must 
be exercised to see to it that at the 
divide the needles do not start their 
forward motion until the dividers have 
contacted their bar of yarn (Fig. 1). 
Further, the shape of the needle-divide 
portion of the cam must be so formed 
as to bring the needles forward and 
then backward in unison with the for- 
ward-and-backward movement of the 

point 
closed 


dividers, up to the where the 
are against the 
press edge of the machine. All during 
this motion the yarn kinks must be kept 


slightly taut. 


needle beards 


[In the next installment, which will ap- 
Viller will 


discuss machine settings for even loop and 


pear in an early issue, Mr. 
wale formation, and proper take-up tension 
for substitute yarns emploved in knitting 


full-fashioned hosierv.—Epitor]| 
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Throwing Rayon Hosiery Yarns 


Low twists and simple procedures are less troublesome to former 


silk throwsters and mean minimum of alteration to their equipment 


This timely article deals with suggestions 
and recommendations that 
helpful to those throwing plants which 
are changing from silk to rayon hosiery 


will prove 


yarns—Editor 


By C. W. BENDIGO 


DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNIQUES FOR 
throwing rayon for hosiery is being re- 
tarded by the fact that rayon is con- 
sidered by some throwsters and knitters 
as merely a stop-gap, rather than as a 
permanent substitute. This means that 
in many instances plant changes are 
being made with a minimum of altera- 
tions to silk throwing equipment. An- 
other retarding factor is that the scarc- 
ity of rayon compared with the demand 
for hosiery tends to justify any methods 
that will put the yarn through the plant, 
even though not in such a manner that 
it would be acceptable during normal 
times. Counterbalancing these factors is 
the strong possibility that rayon may 
be the chief yarn for full-fashioned ho- 
and the fact 
that throwing plants doing the bette1 
work will maintain a reputation that 
later will be reflected both in the organ- 


siery for several years, 


ization and in the market. 

It is probably wise that most plants 
throwing rayon for hosiery are adher- 
twists and simpler 


ing to the lower 


procedures, which generally consist of: 


(1) receiving yarn on cones, (2) initial 
winding and twisting on doubler- 


twister, (3) completing the twist on 
and (4) 
which incorporates an 
where a lubricant is 
\ variation of this procedure is: 
skeins. ( 
wind to twister bobbins, which are ( 
placed on the up-twister where the total 


number of turns are inserted, and then 


up-twister, coning the yarn 
on equipment 
emulsion roll 
added. 
(1) receive the 


yarn on ) 


») 
> 
oO} 


(4) oiling and coning the yarn. 

When inserting crepe twist in rayon. 
Skein 
soaking generally is necessary. and the 
twist after 
throwing. The higher turns also require 


more difficulties are encountered. 


must be set immediately 
the use of a flyer in the twisting opera- 
tion. Crepe-twist yarn, unlike the lowe 
strands, lend itself to 
oiling on the coner, since this tends to 


twist does not 
release the latent creping power of the 
yarn, which causes difficulties in wind- 
ing. Also, it is sometimes necessary 
further to set the twist on the coned 


—7—F— ———————— 


yarn before it can be knit satisfactorily. 

When rayon is soaked, there also is 
Silk was air 
dried and was run relatively damp, al- 
though not wet. Rayon yarn must be 
thoroughly dried before it is wound, 
which calls for drying equipment, since 


the problem of drying. 


thorough air drying takes several days 
or perhaps a week. 

Silk swifts are too large for rayon. 
Spokes of wooden swifts can be cut 
down easily, but wooden swifts are not 
entirely satisfactory for rayon, since it 
is difficult to mount the skeins properly 
and the swift bands tend to bag. which 
bunches the yarn and causes poor wind- 
ing. Wire-type silk swifts also are too 
large. and it is advisable to replace 
them with the proper size for rayon. 
Since it appears that hosiery throwsters 
are receiving many small lots of rayon 
from various producers, it is wise to 
utilize an instantly adjustable swift, 
rather than one that has to be set and 
reset as lots change. 

In winding to taper-hole bobbins for 
use on up-twisters, a relatively rapid 
wind should be employed—not over five 
wraps per inch, preferably four. An 
open wind causes the yarn to play off 
with a minimum of shifting and trap- 
ping. Bobbins should be firm and built 
straight, but the tension should be such 
that the yarn is not stretched. 


IN TWISTING, the same basket wires nor- 
mally used on silk can be used on rayon 
if twists are kept low—that is. 30 turns 
and if the balloons do not hit 
the separators or 


or less 
other parts of the 


machine. Rayon tends to balloon more 





swifts must be 
should be k| 


For skein 


winding 
proper size and 
adjustable 


QUICKIY 


silk; however, considerable con- 
trol can be exercised by spindle speeds 
and the distance of the basket wire (or 
pig tail) above the bobbin. Generally, 
the small silk bobbin gives no trouble 
if the traverse length is not too great. 

In coning operations, there is con- 
siderable difference in opinion as to 
proper type of lubricant. Some knitters 
believe that surface lubricant is 


than 


most 
necessary, others that yarn suppleness 
should be achieved. This problem was 
discussed in an article in the January, 
1942, issue of TextrLE Worip. How- 
ever, there is no question that uniform 
coning tension must be employed. 

Most throwsters realize the extreme 
importance of keeping rayon clean, since 
rayon does not have a protective coat- 
ing. such as silk sericin, nor will it 
withstand a severe boil off. Dirt that 
is twisted into the yarn is most difficult 
to remove and is extremely objection- 
able in the light shades in which hose 
are dyed. 

Viscose process rayon is less likely to 
cut guides and machine parts than is 
silk or*cuprammonium rayon, but it is 
more susceptible to serious damage by 
such cut parts. Even when guides or 
machine parts are grooved so slightly 
that the cuts cannot be seen by the un- 
aided eye, they can seriously damage 
rayon. Most silk throwsters and knit- 
ters are familiar with the abrasive ac- 
tion of cuprammonium rayon and the 
resulting damage when running parts 
are not kept free from cuts or rough- 
ness. 
it is 
rayon for 
hosiery in a silk throwing plant without 
purchasing any new or additional equip- 
ment, If from skeins, proper size swifts 


If yarns can be run from cones. 


entirely possible to throw 


need to be purchased (or wooden swifts 
cut down). If higher or crepe twist is 
desired, a dryer or a heated drying room 
will be necessary for satisfactory re- 
sults. This also will require a good 
twist-setting box which, however, most 
throwing plants have. 

Silk throwsters are to be commended 
for the speed and efficiency with which 
they adapted their plants to rayon, fol- 
lowing close on the heels of consider- 
able hard work in relation to throwing 
Nylon. Perhaps it would be wise for 
silk throwsters to pool their problems 
and solutions for the common good, as 
did the Nylon weavers. 
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Wrap And Reverse 


IN WRAP-STRIPE PATTERNING, 
wise stripes are produced by colored 
supplementary yarns which are 
wrapped around selected needles ele- 
vated above the normal knitting level. 
This method was designed to effect such 
stripes more rapidly than could be done 
by reverse plating and to reinforce the 
fabric by binding the loops at spaced 
intervals. And while there is no me- 
chanical reason why the wrap-stripe at- 
tachment would interfere with ordinary 
reverse plating patterning—i.e., sinker 
reverse plating—it seems that the Hemp- 
hill Co. was the first to combine these 
two features on half-hose when they 
introduced the Banner Wrap machine 
in 1929. This made it possible to knit 
hosiery in a wider range of designs as 
well as to make the hosiery a more 
substantial article. 

There are two methods of introducing 
the wrap yarns to the needles. In one 
the vari-colored yarns reach the selected 
needles through eyelet tubes or fingers 
in a disk revolving within the needle 
circle, either 


length- 


concentric or eccentric 


ps7 





Fig. C36. Revolving stand on wrap 
stripe machine 
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FIXING HOSIERY MACHINES 


CIRCULAR MACHINES—Chapter 





By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


XVI 





Fig. C37. Position of disk in relation to needles and needle circle 


with the cylinder. This disk on the 
Banner machine is eccentric with the 
cylinder and is lowered during the 
wrapping operation while the needles 
selected to produce the wrap stitch are 
raised above the common level to re- 
ceive the yarn; on the Scott & Williams 
machine the disk is concentric with the 
cylinder, and is swung over the selected 
needles which are likewise raised to 
receive the wrap yarn from the finger. 
The other method employs fingers sus- 
pended from pivots which are arranged 
circumferentially and which are swung 
outward by means of cams to feed the 
wrap yarns to the needles. 

The wrapping head on ma- 
chines of this type were limited to 
lengthwise striping, and the fingers for 
feeding the wrap yarns to the needles 
were merely small short tubes in the 
lower disk of the head through which 
the yarns passed. Today the wrapping 
heads have been improved and include 


early 


a shogging device which affords an 
almost unlimited patterning scope. Eye- 
let-tube fingers have been replaced by 
bracket fingers attached to the wrap- 
head disks; the newer type is adjust- 
able radially by means of a screw and 
slot in the bracket finger. Also, more 
recently, the Banner machine has intro- 
duced swinging fingers. 


BANNER WRAP MACHINE. In order to 
fix and properly maintain any machine 
it is necessary to understand the princi- 
ple of action and to have a general idea 
of how the mechanism is arranged to 


effect this action. So for the sake of 
clarity it is advisable here to go into 
some detail and to illustrate and discuss 
the ways and means of producing the 
wrap stripe. 

In addition to the regular yarn stand. 
the wrap stripe machine has a revolv- 
ing stand as shown in Fig. C36. The 
revolving stand carries to the selected 
needles the bobbins which supply the 
wrap threads to be subsequently knit 
in with the main knitting yarns. Fol- 
lowing a wrap thread, WV in Fig. C36, 
it will be seen that it passes through 
eyelets 1, 2, and 3, around tension disk 
4, up through eyelet 5, down through 
hole 6 in the stand gear, through hole 
7 in the spindle elevating collar, and 
then through the tube finger 8 on disk 9 
where it is taken by certain needles 
raised to receive it. 

To produce desired effects, the wrap 
stitches for producing the lengthwise 
stripes can be interrupted at intervals 
by raising the disk and fingers up out 
of reach of the needles. This is always 
done when the knitting has progressed 
to the heel or toe, and is accomplished 
automatically, of course, by connecting 
the elevating collar 10 to the pattern 
drum through a thrust bar and a forked 
lever suitably pivoted, with rollers on 
the forked end to engage the annular 
race 1], on the elevating collar. A 
counterweight suitably connected to the 
spindle 12, assists the raising of this 
mechanism. 

The position of the disk 9, and its 
action relative to the needle circle is 
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illustrated in Fig. C37, A, B and C. 
And while the disk 9, revolves at the 
same number of revolutions and in the 
same direction as the needle cylinder, 
the needles are able to take the wrap 





yarn from the fingers of the disk due 
to the higher circumferential velocity 
of the cylinder. By studying the rela- 
tion of the disk and the needles, as 
shown in these illustrations, one can 





readily see the importance of keeping 
the needles in line, and of keeping the 
disk set to the proper distance with 
respect to the elevated needles. Other- 
wise wrap stripes will not be regular. 
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Plating Patterning 


PLATING with two friction boxes, each 
driving the constant lead carrier in one 
direction only, was designed to relieve 
the narrowing nuts of the push-pull 
carriers were held, 
which adversely affected the carrier 
positions and narrowings. Although the 
construction of this type of plating 
mechanism varies on machines built by 
different firms, the lead may be changed 
by the stops for the friction boxes that 
are usually placed on or connected to 
the arms which support the carrier rods. 
The amount of friction on the plating 
carrier rod should be only enough to 
prevent the carrier from being 
thrown ahead when the friction-box dog 
comes in contact with the driving lug 


action while the 


rod 


on the carrier, in order that the friction 
on the friction box may be as little as 
possible. 

In perfect plating, the splicing or 
plating yarn is exactly superimposed 
upon the main yarn in every stitch, thus 
preventing specks from showing on the 
face of the fabric, as shown in Fig. F. 
34. Although reverse plating for vertical 
stripes has been accomplished by the 
use of plating sinkers having a high por- 
tion on the sinker nibs which draws the 
plating yarn to the face of the fabric 
when the sinkers are withdrawn, they 
have not been used in this way to any 
great extent. 

The lead required for plating varies 
with the character of the yarn used. For 


worsted yarns; ‘Ye-in. lead has been 
found best: smooth cotton yarns usually 
plate clearly at %g-in. lead; and silk 


splicing. in the gum, usually works well 
at a slightly longer lead. The longer 
leads permit a slightly higher machine 
in the plated portions of the 
stocking. 


speed 


The relative plating speed for leggers 
and direct ratio to the 
length of their Coulier strokes. When 
the speed of a footer having 10-in. heads 
}41 ©-in. Coulier stroke is 48 
courses per minute, it indicates that the 


footers is in 


and 


correct speed for the legger on the same 
kind of work would be approximately 
38 courses per minute. Stated propor- 
tionally, 18%:14%::48:x. when 18) 
in. is the length of the Coulier stroke 


5 
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Textile Machine Works 


Fig. F34. Method of plating 


for the legger. For adjusting or re- 
adjusting the plating bar and cam-piece, 
6, Fig. F35, which control the distance 
the carriers travel ahead of the sinkers, 
the following procedure is recom- 
mended: First inch the machine until 
the full lead is attained and the last 
sinker fully drawn, and then measure 
the lead—the distance from the center 
of a carrier tube to that last drawn 
sinker. The difference between the ac- 
tual load and the lead desired is the 
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distance the plating bar must be moved. 
Set the bar first, because moving the bar 
changes the cam-piece also; use a small 
square and scribe a line across the back 
edge of the plating bar and the slurcam 
box connecting bar; loosen the clamp- 
ing screws which hold the plating bar 
and move the bar until the distance 
betwen the ends of the scribed line 
equals the distance wanted; before fast- 
ening the screws be sure the plating bar 
is back against the lips of the support- 
ing brackets 7, or the bar will spring 
when unlocking the carrier in the re- 
verse direction; mark the position of 
the cam-piece on the plating bar and 
move the cam-piece the distance from 
the mark required. Then repeat these 
settings at the other end of the knitting 
machine. 

Because of the extremely short carrier 
leads required for plating it is most 
important that the arresting levers 5 
and 2, Fig. F35, or their equivalent ver- 
tical slides drop quickly enough to pre- 
vent rebounding of the carrier. After 
the carrier lead has been correctly set, 
careful tests at plating speed should be 
made to make certain that the plating 
carriers are held to their stops with a 
minimum of end play. 
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Fig. F35. Plating bar and cam-piece 
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Improved Filling Mix 
Attachment 


Several important improvements have 
been made recently in the filling-mix 
attachment for automatic looms manu- 
factured by Harry Stephenson, McCann 
& Stuer Works, And- 


Division, River 


over, Mass. Known as the McCann & 
Stuer Patent 3. 4. or 5 shuttle mix. this 
attachment has been used for some 


time in the woolen industry in weaving 


Filling mix attachment (Stephenson) 


fabrics with contrasting colors in warp 
and filling. In its improved form it is 
now being employed by worsted mills 
in weaving Government fabrics. A single 
pick from three to five shuttles assures 
evenness of the fabric and is said also 
materially to increase the strength of 
the cloth. Installation of the attachment 
is carried out without addition of gears. 
cams, levers, pump rods, shafts. or other 
working parts to the loom. 
of the attachment is simple, and the only 


Operation 


movement on the attachment is when 
a transfer is made of a full bobbin to 
replace an empty bobbin in a shuttle. 
[he attachment is made for both right- 


left-hand 


ceared., 


and looms—equal or 2-in-] 


The three recent improvements are: 


(1) a power-operated latch for the 
actuator; (2) a combination opener 
and closer for the yarn cutter and 


holder; and (3) an adjustable shuttle 
guide on the shuttle-box guide. 

The new actuator latch is opened by 
the lay as it comes forward after the 





feeler indicates a substantially  ex- 
hausted bobbin on back center. A sole- 
noid mounted on the frame causes the 
latch-release mechanism to come into 


the path of the lay projection. The ad- 
this feature is that the 
solenoid has a very small force to over- 


vantage of 


come. which greatly simplifies the set- 
ting and operation. 
With the 


closer for the yarn cutter and 


opener and 
holder. 


combination 


there is only one part to set. In opera- 
tion, the cutter is open only at the end 
of the stroke and cannot pick up and 
cut off ends from previously transferred 
bobbins. which could be carried by the 
shuttle the cloth 
liners. The cutter is opened by a hook 


into and cause side 


which falls into position at the proper 
time. This hook holds back one blade 
of the cutter 
ward and also delays the action of the 


as the cutter moves for- 
cutter until it is in position to select 
the correct yarn. 

The new shuttle guide attached to the 
box guide permits adjustment for weal 
of the shuttle guide, Where a 
cell-box is mounted under a filling bat- 


multi- 


tery. all that is necessary to correct for 
wear and to obtain proper alignment 
of the shuttle with the filling battery is 
to adjust the guide, whereas formerly 
it was necessary to change the position 
of the whole battery. 

Other features of the attachment are 
protective devices which operate if a 
bebbin or shuttle is not in line with the 
magazine at the time of transfer to pre 
vent smashes. breakages. and bad doffs. 


Testing Equipment for 
Weathering 


For determining the effect of weather- 
fabrics Atlas Electric 
Co., Chicago. has brought out a new 
With this in- 
check 


the influence of weathering of his speci- 


ing on Devices 
twin-arc Weather-Ometer. 
strument,. a manutacturer can 
mens and evaluate the quality of re- 
sistance of his products, without losing 
valuable time. 

The twin-are Weather-Ometer is said 
to faithfully duplicate the action of out- 
door weathering by combining the ac- 
tion of June sunlight. rain, heavy dew. 
and thermal shock. It is reported to be 
a distinct improvement 


over previous 


models and was developed especially 
for those 


whose needs call for even 





more greatly accelerated test results. 
Increase in speed and efficiency over 
available equipment is ac- 
the 
light at the specimen and the coordina- 


previously 


complished by increase of active 


tion of thermal shocks produced by a 
cold The 
equipped with a robot cycle meter gov- 
the light and shock 
periods automatically, and the cycle can 


The 


water spray. instrument is 


erning thermal 


be modified for various materials. 





Weather-Ometer (Atla 


Electri 


manufacturers state that no operator at- 
tention is required other than inspec- 
tion of samples and reloading of the 
are units once in each 24 hours. 


Substitutes for Metals 
in Textile Industry 
Recently introduced to the textile in- 


substitute for, 


Formica, a laminated plasti¢ made with 


dustry as a metals is 
synthetic resins of the phenolic or urea 
Formica Insulation Co.. Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 
be molded or machined and used in the 


field 


non-metallic 


types, by 
Formica products may 


for such applications as 
box 


textile 
gears, loom sides, 
separator blades on twister, tenter frame 
openers, inspection table tops, linings 
for truck bodies in which dyed fabrics 


hauled, truck Ad- 
cited lighter 


wheels, etc. 


that it is 


are 
vantages are 


) ee 
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than aluminum, non-porous and easily 
Although re- 
is hard and durable and of 
high dielectric strength. It is stated that 
brackets 


mica will not absorb dyes and that it 


cleaned, chemically inert. 
silient. it 
bobbins and made with For- 
may be used in racks for drying skeins 
of rayon. Table-tops of this product, 


especially those for inspection, are 
smooth and will not snag fabrics. For- 
mica comes in different thicknesses. col- 
ors, and grades some resistant to acids, 


others of good machining quality. 


Multi-Point pH Recorder 


Simultaneous records of pH at sepa- 
rate and independent points are pos- 
sible with a Multi-Point pH recorder, 
manufactured by Cambridge Instrument 
Co.. New York. A record 
chart. illustrated. the 
erative to detect at all times any changes 


continuous 
as enables Op- 
in operating conditions, thereby making 
possible the output of a more uniform 
product and the elimination of waste. 
Phe 
records appearance, 
but outstanding ad- 
vance in circuit design that permits in 


instrument which provides these 
is conventional in 
incorporates an 
stallation of the measuring electrodes at 


separate and 


independent sampling 
points in the plant. They are connected 
electrically to the recorder which may 
he a considerable distance away. 
Multi-point pH recorders should be 
particularly applicable in the wet proc- 
improper pH 
control will result in damage to fibers 


of wool. where 


essing 


and where the effectiveness of scouring 
and bleaching agents is also dependent 


upon proper pH values. Other 


sug- 
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ED INFRA-RED DRYING UNIT recently installed at F. P. Maupi Dyeing Co., Inc 
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gested uses of the instrument are in 
desizing by acid or enzymes, carboniz- 
ing, bleaching, dyeing, and neutralizing 
after mercerizing, etc. 


Improved Doubling and 
Tacking Machine 


A tacking and doubling machine of 
improved design has been made avail- 
able by Mfg. Co.., 
Mass. This machine, No. 27, 
length stitch up to 144 in. 
length or width of goods and of any 


Dinsmore Salem. 
sews any 
on any 


weight. Improvement in oscillating 
needle bar sewing head permits greate1 


speeds for tacking selvages. 


Spooler for Carpet 
Yarns 


Development of a spooler, Model DH- 


100, is announced by F. A. Lazenby & 
Co. Inc., Baltimore, Md., for the spool- 
ing of yarns for carpet and rug mills. 
\lso, this spooler is adapted to the 
winding of yarns from twister spools. 
Designed for the winding of spools of 
yarn for the carpet and rug industry, 
such as a 4-in. wilton spool, this ma- 
chine 


many automatic tea- 


possesses 


tures. including a stop-motion — for 
broken ends, automatic part-spool wind- 
ing. and automatic friction-roll release. 
Constructed of sturdy cast-iron sam- 


sons, steel rails, and adequately braced, 


ane 


ration 


This type of unit, which is manufac- 


St., New York, was described 


this machine is free from vibration. 
Wherever possible, ball bearings, self- 
lubricating bushings, and case-hardened 
parts are employed so as to reduce to a 
friction and maintenance. 
Standard equipment includes a com- 


plete motor drive consisting of V-belts 


minimum 


and pulleys, a manually operated start- 
ing switch for the convenience of the 
operative, and Lazenby metal barrel 
runners. Adjustable runner brackets, 
special large disk tensioning units for 
controlling the yarns, and adjustable 
tension bars are also included. 

It is stated that this spooler is capable 
of higher winding speed, increased yard- 
age on the spools, and greater produc- 
tion per operative; and in addition, spe- 
cial features of part spool winding, the 
automatic stop motion, and the ease of 
adjustments. make this machine ideal 
the and 
yarns, The spooler is built in double 
frame type, having rows of spindles on 
either 10. 


for spooling of carpet rug 


and is available with 


12. or 14 spindles to a side. 


side, 


f Ree 
Soooler tor carpet yarns (Lazenby 
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Motor (Allis-Chalmers) 


Motor with All-Round 
Protection 


Safety-Circle is the name applied to 
a new electric motor of unique, but 
tested protect it 
against damage and breakage caused 


design, intended to 


by exterior knocks and abuse. Essen- 
tially, this motor, as announced by 


\llis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. Wis.. 


sists of a wide. solid rib integrally cast 


con- 


as a part of the frame to encircle the 
entire motor so as to form an unbroken 
circle of protection around the. stator. 

One-piece cast frame and cast end- 
shields 
guard the motor from external injury. 
Improved bearing design with full lubri- 


safety-circle construction 


cation insures low maintenance costs. 
The rotor is keyed to the shaft for 
strength and the stator designed to give 
additional cross strength. Bearing flush- 
ing is easily accomplished by means of 
oil drains, a feature intended for mini- 
mum motor maintenance, 





Measuring and 
Examining Machine 


Development of a new cloth measur- 
ing and examining machine has been 
announced Consolidated 
Sewing Machine & Supply Co., 1115 
Broadway, New York. The machine, 
known as the Cloth-Checker, is designed 
to operate at cloth speeds as low as 1] 


recently by 


yd. per min. for examining, and as high 
as 64 yd. per min. for winding and re- 
\ yardage indicator measures 
Standard 
58-in, 


made on 


winding. 
accurately to !xy-in. fractions. 
machines are built in 48 and 
widths; machines are 
special order. Extra attachments are 
available for flat or half folds. 

The machine is easy to thread and 


wider 


simple to operate, and is designed to 
give quick access to the speed-control 
A ball-bear- 
ing rubber rolling bar attached to the 
yardage indicator insures non-slipping 
and accurate measuring. 


lever and reverse handle. 


Cloth Scutchers 


Scutchers or cloth openers with ex- 
tended folders have been announced by 


Birch Brothers. Inc., Somerville. Mass. 
Both standard and heavy-duty ball- 
bearing machines are now built with 


this extended folder, which is designed 
particularly for use with squeeze rollers. 
These machines eliminate the use of a 
folder 
take a minimum of space and erection 
work. After the cloth passes through 
the governor, it passes over a guide roll 
to the rollers 
again to the folder. 
built in all widths. 


separate from the opener and 


squeeze and then up 


The machines are 
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Measuring and Examining Machir 


Cc nsolidated 


Unit-Type Capillary Air 
Conditioners 


Capillary air conditioners of the uni 


type that may meet varying conditions 


such as air washing. humidifying. and 
evaporative cooling, depending on the 
requirements of the mill and the de- 
sign of the unit, are being offered by 
\ir & Refrigeration Corp.. New York. 
Unit 


and 


Conditioners of the 34 Capillary 


type are recommended for mills 


laboratories where accurate control of 
temperature and humidity is important 
and where air cleaning is required. 
Individual units capable of handling up 
to 16,000 cu.ft. per 

Units 
ceiling, 
the floor. 
section for washing and filtering the air 


min. are available. 


may be suspended from the 
mounted on legs, or placed on 


Essentially. they consist of a 


and for eliminating excess moisture, a 
section for either cooling or heating the 
air depending on the requirements, and 
a fan for distributing the conditioned 
air. 
The 


capillary cell of patented construction 


filtering section consists of a 


glass fibers as the filtering 


using 
medium. Water sprayed over the capil- 


lary cell keeps these fibers wet and 


also washes from the filter all particles 
cham- 


removed from the air. A fan 


ber besides having a fan-wheel for 


drawing air through the unit. also has 


coils for reheating the air. 

The 34 capillary unit may be fitted 
with automatic control instruments for 
maintaining constant conditions. This 
unit is recommended for textile mills 


and, it is stated, may be used for the 


absorption of chemical fumes wher 
they are released in the operating area. 
Equipment is fireproof, as the filtering 
medium is glass and is always wetted 


_ 


down with water. 
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TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Useful Accessories 
for Textile Mills 


Increased rated life of 100-watt fluo- 
rescent lamp is announced by Hygrade 
Sylvania Corp., Salem. Mass. It is 
stated that the rated life of the lamp 
has been increased from 2.500 to 3.000 
hours. When this lamp was first intro- 
duced, only slightly more than a year 
ago, it was given a rated life of 2.000 
hours. 

\ new line of fluorescent lamp start- 
ers. designed to protect ballast and 
starter and to eliminate the flashing of 
failed lamps. is also announced by Hy- 
grade Sylvania. Automatically open- 
ing the circuit when a lamp fails, the 
Premium Mirastats, as the starters are 
called. are especially suitable for in- 
stallations that make immediate re- 
placement of a burned-out lamp im- 
practical. 

A manual control, of new design for 
remote valves. dampers. and other pneu- 
matically operated equipment is an- 
nounced by Foxboro G0: Foxboro, 
Mass. Specifically designed for dead- 
end service, the remote valve contro] 
unit will hold reduced pressures, de- 
pendably. to values within very narrow 
limits. The unit is equally useful in 
other applications, such as the setting 
of the control points of distant instru- 
ments or the adjustment of positioning 
or pressure-producing pistons. located 
in inaccessible points. It is practical 
for operation over distances as great as 
1.000. ft. 


A 25-hp. Electrifugal  single-unit 
pump, has been announced by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
The new pump is built with both motor 
and pump on one shaft and in one hous- 
ing. Advantages cited include 33% sav- 
Ing In space, only three section-fits, bet- 
ter shaft alignment, less vibration, less 
wear, easier installations, lower pump- 
ing costs. The addition of the new unit 
to the line now makes available a full 
range of sizes and types from Vo to 
25 hp. 

A V-belt drive “Lightnin” top-enter 
ing mixer has been announced by Mix 
ng Equipment Co.. Rochester, N.Y 
Speed can be changed merely by chang- 
ing the sheave and pulleys. or a variable 
speed pulley allowing approximately 
20°, speed variation can be provided 
on the motor. it is stated. The drive 
can be furnished with electrically con 
ducting belts or oil resisting belts where 


hecessary, 


Selflube porous bronze bearings in 
several new shapes and sizes have been 
developed by Keystone Carbon Co.. 
Saint Marys. Pa. They have an average 


porosity of 35¢;, enabling them to store 


2g EE 





a large amount of oil which forms a 


protective, continuous oil film on the 
bearing surface. Because of their high 
strength, these bearings will carry maxi- 
mum loads without distorting or break- 


of 
friction which. together with their self- 
lubricating qualities, prevents excessive 


ing. They have a low coefficient 


temperature, speed reduction, noise, and 
scoring of shaft. 


New Dyes and Chemicals 


Concentrated Desizing 
Agent 


For removing starches, gums, gela- 
tins, and other sizing matter, Royce 
Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, N. J., has 
recently introduced a concentrated 
powdered desizing agent known as 
Neozyme. A typical desizing formula 
consists of 1 lb. of Neozyme to 100 gal. 
of water at 125 to 130° F. Time of 
treatment for complete digestion of the 
sizing materials is usually 30 to 45 min. 


Aridye Sandbag Brown 
and Camouflage Colors 


Two new products developed to meet 
war needs have been announced by 
\ridye Corp.. Fairlawn, N. J. These 
newly introduced products are Aridye 
Sandbag Brown and Aridye Camou- 
flage Colors. Aridye Sandbag Brown 
was formulated to meet the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers Specification No. 
T-1452. with amendments 3, 4, and 5 
(Processing and Coloring Material for 
Sandbags). Aridye Sandbag Brown is 
a solution of asphalt and emulsifying 
agents in mineral spirts. Its use as a 
coloring medium—emulsified with cop- 
per naphthenate mineral 
spirits. and water has been approved 
by the Development Section. Chief of 
Engineers. War Department. This emul- 


solution, 


sion may be applied on a two-roll pad- 
der and dried by any available method; 
i.e., dry cans, tenter frame. or special 
dryers. 

The specification calls for 37 asphalt 
end 0.8 to 1% copper in the fabric after 
24 hr. of leaching. To provide for the 
leaching loss. 0.96°7 copper is recom. 
mended. The following formula will 
provide this. based on a_ theoretical 
take-up of 60° on 10-02. burlap: 11.7 
lh. Aridye Sandbag Brown, 20 Ib. cop- 
per naphthenate 8°7. 22 Ib. mineral 
spirits. and 46.3 |b. water. 

\ridye Camouflage colors are manu- 
factured specifically fon application on 
osnaburg or burlap as required by U.S. 
\rmy Tentative Specifications Nos, 
P-1212 and T-1213. with amendments. 
These colors, containing the specified 
pigments, are easily mixed into a spe- 
cially prepared emulsion and applied to 


the cloth on a two-roller padder, fol- 
lowed by drying on ordinary equipment. 
such as dry cans and a tenter frame. 
Colors available are Camouflage Brown 
R. Brown KG. Yellow K. Green 3K. 
and Black K. Following is a typical 
padding formula: 12 Ib. Camouflage 
Brown KG. 8 lb. Camouflage Black K, 
5 lb. copper naphthenate. and 75 Ib. 
clear emulsion No. 8072. 


Calco Colors 


Caleo Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Co. announces the following 
new products: Caleochrome Orange LC, 
a chrome color which is unaffected by 
sulphuric acid ecarbonizing; it is of good 
fastness to light and can be applied by 
either the top chrome or meta-chrome 
method. 

Caleochrome Brown RV Cone... a 
chrome color recommended as a brown 
component in formulations for produc- 
ing Army and Marine Corps Olive drab 
shades: it is of excellent fastness to 
light and can be applied by the top 
chrome or meta chrome method. 


Mothproofing Compounds 


Two new moth-repelling compounds 
of the silicofluoride type have been an- 
nounced recently by General Dyestufl 
Corp.. 435 Hudson St... New York. 
These compounds. Mothex Extra and 
Mothex W Extra. are stable. colorless. 
odorless. non-volatile. and non-poison- 
ous. So long as they are not washed. 
materials treated with either of the 
compounds will be permanently moth- 
proofed. The two products differ pri- 
marily in solubility. 


General Dyes 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces 
the following new product: 

Rapid Fast Red FGH Powder, a 
Rapid Fast Color for printing. which 
produces bright shades of red posses- 
sing good fastness to chlorine and very 
good fastness to washing and to light: 
since Rapid Fast Red FGH Powder can 
be developed in either acid or neutral 
steam, it can be printed alongside 
either Algosol or vat colors. 
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Because YOU are 


looking ahead, too! 


sur present machines must be kept on the job 


maybe working longer and harder than ever. 


wood parts and service back you to the limit. 


t and out war production comes first here 


Atwood as elsewhere. But we want you to 


ow that these the finest machines Atwood 


built in all our 90 years experience — are 
dy and able to meet your needs — now, if 
orities permit — and immediately the emer- 
icy is Over, in any case. Their ability to pro- 
e more and better yarn at lower cost has 


n thoroughly tested and proved in the field. 


ONINGTON 
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New Publications 


New Edition of 
“Textile Fabrics” 


TrvytT pirc 0 
XTILE FABRICS R Ed 
WwW Jare Pre 4 r 
. . 
A Ne ks $5.35. 


Representing the eighth printing, this 
revised edition brings up to date the 
contained in this book in- 
tended for the retail field and the con- 


material 
sumer. Primarily intended to give the 
retail employees an understanding of 
the fundamental 
tiles to permit them to obtain a better 


facts concerning tex 


understanding of labeling of fabrics as 
to fiber content, this book also is of in- 
terest to Divided 
two-sections, part one briefly covers an 


the consumer. into 
over-all picture of textile fibers. fabric 
demand. 
The second part is devoted to the selec- 


construction, and customer 


tion of appropriate fabrics. 


Standards Brought 
Up to Date 


JPPLEMENT | A.S.T.M. STAN 


A 


Of interest to many mill men because 
it contains 119 


materials 


standards, covering 

textile 
mills and many of the yarns and cloths 
Standards 


eveneral textile materials. 


many purchased by 


manufactured. relating to 
asbestos. cot- 
ton. glass, jute, rayon, and wool are 
covered; and in addition, standards re- 
lating to products purchased by mills. 
such as petroleum products and lubri- 
cants. textile materials for electrical in- 
sulation. rubber belting and hose, in- 
sulated wire and cable. and soap and 


other detergents. 


To Help Foreman to 
Uniform Interpretation 


PREPARE A FOREMAN 


¢ 
Ac 


Phis publication. in loose-leaf binder 


with indexes and tabs. is actually a 


replica of a manual of procedure for 


foremen containing various company 
practices. 
listed alphabetically. 


which have been developed by some of 


policies. rules. procedures 


and regulations 


the outstanding companies in the coun- 


try. The first section of the manual 


consists of material which has long 


been recognized as basic. and is entitled 


The second sec- 


“The Foreman’s Job.” 


_—S——————————— eee 


tion is entitled, “Legislation.” and the 
third “Company Policies.” R. C. Ober- 
dahn. the author, is director of train- 
ing. Caleo Chemical Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., and he dedicates 
the manual to industrial 
supervisors upon whom has been thrust 
the responsibility for fulfillment of the 
greatest industrial program in history. 

Management as a whole has placed 


America’s 


added responsibilities in the hands of 
foremen with little or no authority and 
no definite outline to guide them in 
the performance of their new duties. 
The author believes that by placing in 
the hands of the foremen a Foremen’s 
Policy Manual, outlining definite com- 
pany rules, how a foreman is to inter- 
pret them, when he is to interpret them, 
all set 
down plainly and clearly so that every 


and under what circumstances 


foreman throughout the plant will do 
thing similar 
tions—the attitude of the workman will 
be favorable. 


the same under situa- 


Uniform response in 
situations involving employees develops 
confidence and is one of the bases of 


good employer-employee relations, 


Discussion of Packaging 
Problems 


AEETING TH SHIPPING CONTAINER 
RTAGE: TECHNICAL PROGRESS IN 
NG NTAINERS: THE ECONOM 
PACKAGING: CHANGES IN 
ACKAGING TECHNIQUES J 
A Management A 
2nd S N York, 


These four booklets are compilations 
of the proceedings of conferences held 
in April and September, 1941, at which 
leading representatives of Government. 
industry. and the public attempted to 
analyze the present emergency with re- 


The sub- 


spect to shipping containers. 


News of 


Stein, Hall & Co., New York, have 
appointed Edward D. Estes to head the 


\labama territory with 
Atlanta, 


who has 


Georgia and 
headquarters in succeeding 
W. B. Strickland 
U. S. Regional Research Laboratory in 
New Orleans. Mr. Estes has been for 


more than six years head of yarn proc- 


joined the 


essing and slashing in Riverside & Dan 

River Cotton Mills. Danville, Va. 
Dyestuffs Manufacturers Industry 

Advisory Committee of the WPB. re- 









ject matter covered by each of the four 


titles is discussed and illuminated from 
many points of view, 
The booklets 


views of industrial and 


first two present the 
Government 
leaders on packaging in general for 
industry and commerce, and on such 
“Packing Specifications 


on Army and Navy Shipments.” “The 


subjects as 


Present Emergency in Shipping Con. 
tainers.” “The Situation in’ Kraft.” 
“Possibilities of Multiple-Use Contain- 
ers,” and others. The later two book- 
lets present the picture more from the 
point of view of packaging for the con- 
sumer. The discussions deal with many 
of the materials used in textile pack- 
aging, and textile manufacturers should 
find much of the information pertinent 
and helpful. 


Other Publications of 
Interest to Textile Men 


Weeping Procepure; Air Reduction 
Sales Co., Lincoln Bldg.. New York: 
60c. Book proper welding 
methods for specific metals and alloys. 
It is of particular interest to plant en- 


describes 


gineers, master mechanics, and welders. 


INpEX TO A.S.T.M. STanpaArps INCLUD- 
ING TENTATIVE STANDARDS. December. 
1941, issue; American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 260 S. Broad St.. Phila- 
delphia. This booklet is an index of those 
tentative standards of 
listed by subject and by 
numerical index. and acts as a guide 


standards and 
the society 
standards 


in locating appearing in 


bound publications. 


REQUIREMENTS — FOR 
FLAMEPROOFING OF TEXTILES, 194] Na- 
Fire 
Batterymarch St. 


RECOMMENDED 


tional Protection Association. 60 
Boston. l5c. Re 
flame proofing 


flame proofing 


quirements of recom- 


mended. treatments. 
method of tests for flammability are dis- 


cussed. 


Suppliers 


ported in these columns last month, also 
includes E. M. Maxwell director of 
domestic sales of National Aniline Di- 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. 
York. 


vision, 


New 


R. & H. Chemicals Dept., E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.. Wilmington. 
Del., has Frank S. Mac- 


Gregor, previously director of the par- 


appointed 


ent company’s Priorities Division. to 
replace Milton Kutz as assistant general 


manager. Mr. Kutz has been away for 


Page 23 
Sonoco Catalog 
. eleven colors—dyed in the pulp and each 
requiring a complete change-over in our paper 
mills—have been eliminated for the duration... 


and with the full approval of our customers. 


SONOCO pioneered this development as a means 
to better identification of yarn. It is important, but 


not as important as increasing our total production. 


As a substitute measure, we can supply a partly 


dyed cone, but mainly we can supply 10 to 15% 


FO®DEFENSE more production in vital textile paper carriers. 


a 
i ay f 


BUY Our technical service department is at your call 
UNITED 

bain iad to help solve any problems resulting from this 
te BONDS \ 

AD ARB xp stamps 


change-over. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT: s.c. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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several months due to ill health and 
upon his return will assume his new 
duties as sales adviser and assistant to 
the general manager of the R. & H. 
Chemicals Department. 


Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass.., 
Henry S. Washburn as 


president succeeding Edward T, Fowler 


has elected 


who has retired after serving as presi- 
dent for many years. Mr. Washburn 
B. Smith Co.. 


Conn.. and of the Plainville 


is also president of H. 
Plainville. 
Casting Co. He is on the board of the 
Association. 


(merican Foundrymen’s 


Republic Filters, Ine., Paterson. 


\. J.. is the new name recently adopted 
by the American Seitz Filter Corp. 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del.. has appointed Emmet C. Thomp- 
son. lately assistant general manager to 
succeed to the position of general man- 
ager on the retirement of Edward W. 


Furst. Clark W. Davis becomes as- 
sistant general manager. Mr. Furst 


joined Grasselli in Cleveland in 1893. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 
are pointing out to users that unless 
chlorine cylinders are kept in constant 
circulation. many users may have dif- 
ficulty in obtaining adequate supplies. 


Producers can get no new cylinders. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston. reported 
$949.478 net profit for the fiscal year 
1941 (ending Nov. 30). after charges 
$900.000 contingency 
Current assets were $7.335.867 against 
$2.235.065 current liabilities. Working 
capital was $5.100.801 against $3.986.- 
372 in 1940. 
American orders 
business in 1941]. 
and textile machinery needed for war 
work and repair 
production outlook this year, according 
to David F. 


company. 


and a reserve. 


Defense needs and South 
doubled the 
Ordnance equipment 


nearly 


parts dominate the 


Edwards. president of the 


National Starch Products, Ine., New 
York. announces that Chester A. Gage. 
vice-president in charge of sales. will 
make his headquarters at the company's 
offices in Chicago, Ill. Milton J. Heim. 
manager of the companys mid-western 
division. will assume charge of the en- 
larged central and southern territory. 
company s 


Donald D. 


with headquarters at the 
offices at Philadelphia. Pa. 
Pascal. manager of the Philadelphia 
office. will come to New York to head 
National’s recently enlarged war serv- 
ice department, devoted to the coordi- 
nated solution of customer's war-time 
problems. 

Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia. Pa.. 
has appointed the Power Specialty Co.. 
Houston. Texas, to represent them in 
southeastern Texas on Cochrane meters. 


Kimmel-Teat Machinery Co... Green- 
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CONTINENTAL GIN CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


Bureau oT Ordr ince 3S a recognition 
ranar materials vita TNE n ir 
H. A. Spanage iy; ¥ Navy nad TH 3 
T Tne ompany. St wn n tne ¢ Ture apove 
) 7 W.C Green. presiden 
+ re nies 


ville, S. C.. has changed its name to 
Leon Kimmel Machinery Co.. Ine. 

Dyestuff Corp., Ltd... Mon- 
treal. Canada. is the new name of the 
Consolidated Dyestuff 
Ltd.. which has lately come under the 
Prior to the 
war. there had been a substantial Ger- 
man interested and the business had 
been in the hands of the Custodian of 
Enemy Property since September, 1939. 


Irwin 
former Corp.. 


control of John Irwin. 


GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS 


PCNIC [ MECANINIICR c / c 
FRENCH E. DENNISON of York (Pa 
Machinery Corp. has been appointed 
r the P adelphia ( } 
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f Birminahan City Commission 


ecent 3 } j 0 etead Nav f 
n utstanair production 
rt. The presentation was made by Captain 


C Merrill E. Pratt, president 
eft to right) are Capt. Spanagel, Mr. Pratt 


who delivered 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester. Mass.. honorable 
mention in the Massachusetts Safety 
Council list of 1941 awards to firms 
in that state. The Doyle Works of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Leominster. 


received 


Mass.. also received honorable mention. 


Weehawken. 
N. J.. is erecting a 75x175 ft.. 2-story. 
plant addition. The company, now 
working at full capacity, is 90° on war 
material, and added space will be util- 
ized to augment production along that 


Robert Reiner, Ine., 


line. The company will, however, con- 
tinue to provide parts and service for its 
textile machinery and to develop its 
new line of high-speed warping equip- 
ment. Fritz Lambach. chief engineer 
and general manager. is directing the 
lefense work, assisted by Robert Reiner, 
Jr. Emil Nufer is in charge of the 
embroidery machine division, and Au- 
gust Schoenenberg is sales manager of 
the warping equipment and_ knitting 
division. 


United States Testing Co., Hoboken. 
N. J.. will hold its yearly summer course 
in Current Textile Analysis and Test- 
ing from July 6 through July 24. 

Lincoln Electrie Co.. Cleveland. 
Ohio, reports new addresses for certain 
of its branch offices as follows: Mil- 
waukee office is at 733 North Van Buren 
Street. F. C. Archer continues as Dis- 
trict Manager; R. M. Daniels is in 
charge of the Chattanooga office now 
located at 1111 James Building: Chi- 
cago office is now at 323-325 East 23rd 
Street, G. E. 


Tenney continuing as 
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PAD AND CALENDER — Padding 


and calendering are probably two ol 

the most difficult plant operations to 

duce satisfactorily in the labora- 

However, after much experiment- 

wer a period of years, the Rohm & 

Ha s laboratory has developed both a 

id and calender which closely simu- 

ate mill conditions. The pad, shown 

the foreground. and the calender, 

n in the background, are electric- 

ly operated with controlled regulation 

speed, pressure, and heat. The calen- 

r may be used for both plain and 

wilic calenderine as well as for 
.-filling. 


SEMI-WORKS FOR THE INDUSTRY 
Specially-designed padders, — calen- 
drying ovens, slashers, and other in- 
nsable textile equipment make the 
& Haas Sales Service Laboratory a 
ble semi-works for the entire textile 
ng industry. 
In this complete textile finishing plant 
niature, new products receive tests 
conditions almost exactly similar 
tual mill conditions. Here, customers’ 
ems are evaluated and checked to 
| the best possible solution. Let our 
works for the textile industry assist 
ith your operating problem. 












LYKOPON 
FORMOPON 
PROTOLIN 
RHONITES 
RHOPLEXES 
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ROHM & HAAS COMPANY & 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STEEL DLE MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
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Dayton, Ohio, office is 246 
Boulevard, R. P. 


manager; 
Wiltshire 
manager. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte. N. C.. 


as result of the 


Sharer is 


resignation of John J. 
Wilson who has been its sales manager 
for the last four years, has delegated 
to W.S. 
azer in acdition to his work of produc- 
tion planning. M. H. Ridenhour will 
assist in Charlotte 
area. Mr. Wilson will join the organi- 


Terrell the duties of sales man- 


sales work in the 


zation of the Sperry 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 


Gy roscope fcr 


Del.. has started an institutional adver- 
tising campaign asking for assistance 
and cooperation from other companies 
to aid in the mutual objective of win- 
ning the war. The series carries the 
slogan “Toward V-Day”. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


N. Y.. has elected T. F. Barton. of New 


York, and W. B. Clayton, of Dallas. 
Texas. as commercial vice-presidents. 
Both have been district managers in 


their respective territories and will con- 
tinue as such, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co... Milwaukee. 
Wis.. has elected Edwin H. Brown as a 
vice-president in charge of engineering 
Mr. Brown has been 
manager and chief engineer of the en- 


and development. 










gine and condenser department for 
seven years. 
& Machinery 


has appointed 


Worthington Pump 
Cerp., Harrison, N. J.. 
Joseph T. Wright as manager of the 
Compresso! and Tool Division at its 
Holyoke (Mass.) Works. 
International Filter Co., Chicago. a 
pioneer in the field of water condition- 
ing equipment, after 48 
that 
Infileo., Inc., the first word of which was 


years under 


name. has changed its name to 


adopted as a trade mark over 10 years 
ago. 

Mfg. Co., Cleveland. Ohio, 
manufacturer of industrial brushes and 


Osborn 


foundry moulding machines, in connec- 
50th 
that 33 firms which were among Osborn 


tion with its anniversary. notes 


customers in 1892, its first year in busi- 
ness. are still active Osborn accounts in 
1942. 





Plate Glass Co. 


(Pa-) 
B. Tucker. director of 
its glass sales to the board of directors 


Pittsburgh 
has elected R. 


of the company, succeeding H. A. Galt 
of Akron, Ohio. 

International Business Machines 
Corp... New York. has munitions con- 


hand and under negotiation 


which will amount to over $150,000.000. 


tracts on 


Phileo Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
elected) James H. 
president in charge of merchandising. 


Carmine as vice- 
Mr. Carmine has been with Philco since 
1923. 

Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 
has added to its Field 
Staff the following: J. T. Elder and 
J. E. Wood to Atlanta; E. P. Nye to 
Buffalo: R. B. Pogue to Milwaukee; 
W. D. Hilborn to Houston: J. J. Wilber 
to Cleveland: C. E. Hicks to New York; 
J. R. Powell to Pittsburgh: R. V. John- 
son to Chicago; W. D. Robinson to Bos- 
ton; C. C. Holtzman to Philadelphia. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Ine., 


Engineering 


Bridgeport, Conn., is liquidating its 


Railway and Mill Supplies Division at 








JAMES F. McNAMARA, mill products sales 
nanager t Internationa Nicke Ci . New 
York. who has been elected a member « 
the board of directors of Lukens Steel C 


Jersey City, N. J. This division has 
been conducted as a jobbing agency for 
the selling of supplies manufactured by 
other industries. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. has recently 
a booklet “Weaving Diseases 
Their Causes and Preventives.” Included 


issued 


are photomicrographs which show how 
broken filaments, knots, and other yarn 
impair the quality of 

Also described and 


imperfections 
woven — fabrics. 


illustrated is Industrial’s continuous 
process for spinning rayon yarn. 
Young Radiator Co., Racine. Wis.. 
to greatly increase production of war 
materials, has appointed a company 
War Production Coordinating Board 
headed by L. C. Pfost, plant superin- 
tendent. and Blendon DeMint. president 
of Young Local No. 37 CIO, UAW. 
Two additional board members will be 
selected from the ranks of the 
plant workers, the other from the of- 


fice force. 


one 


The board will study pro- 
duction-incentive plans and cooperate 
with military and Government officials 
responsible for speeding up the na- 
tion’s production output. 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., New 
York, N. x has added James 5. Ander- 
son to the New York district sales office. 
Mr. Anderson with Steel & 
Tubes Division of Republic Steel Corp. 


was lately 


Hyatt Marks 50th 
Anniversary 


Hyatt Bearings Division of General 
Motors Corp, marks this year the 50th 
anniversary of its corporate life. Point- 
ing out that during that time the coun- 
try has experienced two national emer- 
gencies and is now in another great 
war. it is distributing a picture titled 
“Faith of Our Fathers” and expresses 
the confident expectation that America 
and the United Nations will 
more triumphant than ever. 


emerge 
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The 


“WEAVER’S FRIEND” 
finds a New Home 


in the U.S.A. ! 













The Whitin-Schweiter Filling Winder is adapt- 
able to all textile fibers. 





t 


Units shown here run- 
ning in Woolen Mill, winding from spools. 






Unit adapted to cotton, winding from cones. 
val Unitormity of wound filling is a big feature of 


this new machine. 





FAFNIRS PROVIDE FRICTION-FREEDOM IN THE 
NEW WHITIN-SCHWEITER AUTOMATIC FILLING WINDERS! 


This new machine’s automatic operation, high-speed 


Swiss ingenuity, Whitin engineering knowledge and 
persistence — and friction-free Fafnir Ball Bearings 
make a new, completely automatic filling winder avail- 
able to U.S. textile mills. When War seemed imminent, 
Whitin went to Switzerland and brought back working 
models and designs of the Schweiter Automatic Filling 
Winder. Then Whitin engineers rolled up their sleeves 
and went to work! Today, the successful Whitin 
Schweiter Filling Winder is at work in many of the 


country’s leading textile mills. 


FAFNIR Z2Z2Z 


MOST COMPLETE 


THE BALANCED LINE °* 
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ethciency and uniform output is securely guarded by a 
large number of Fafnir Anti-Friction Ball Bearings: 
Fafnir Self-Aligning Bearings on the main drive shaft; 
Fafnir Single Row Radial-Thrust Bearings and Fafnir 
Extra-Small Radial Bearings in each spindle assembly. 
The Fafnir Balanced Design means longer life for all 
three types. The Fafnir Bearing Company, Textile 


Division, New Britain, Conn. Atlanta .. Birmingham 


.. Boston .. Charlotte .. Dallas. 


+ 









IN AMERICA 


Precision Winding of Acetate Yarns 
on UNIVERSAL WINDERS 


Each type of synthetic yarn, ex- 
amined through the microscope, will 
show a characteristic structural forma- 
tion, which will account for the differ- 
ence in the way it is handled on the 
winder. 


The Universal Precision Winder is 


flexible enough to wind all types of 


synthetic yarn, particularly the finer 
deniers which are now in greater de- 


} 


mand. Special equipment is provided 


for the individual requirements of 


each type. 


For example, because acetate gener- 
ates static electricity, Contact points 
are metal rather than porcelain. Ace- 
tate must be wound with very little 
tension, so it is by controlling pres- 
sure that the quality of the package is 
determined. 


Maximum Traverse Length for Acetate Cones 


Originally all cones of “artificial 
silk”’ were produced with the steep 
taper and 5” traverse which were used 
for pure silk. 

The Universal engineer found by 
experience that a cone with less teper 
gave better results with acetate yarn, 
particularly when the porcelain guides 
were replaced by metal. This cone 


eventually became standard through- 
out the rayon industry. 


The length of traverse w was increased 
from 5” to 534” for all synthetic yarns, 
but in recent years acetate rayon has 
been wound with a 6” traverse. Cones 
can be wound with maximum weight 
without going to maximum diameters 
and high winding speeds. 


Photomicrographs of acetate yarn magnified 


+ + + + + + + HF 


500 times. (Courtesy Wm. M. Grosvenor 
Laboratory, Inc.) 


Universal—manufacturer 

of precision machinery — 

aids defense by manufactur- 
ing precision parts for 


military equipment. 


x & er = Ke ER Se HR R 
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PROTECTING TEXTILE PLANTS 


A PETE & BILL DISCUSSION 


said Pete, reaching for his hat and 
coat. “We are supposed to have our pictures taken 


beniact 199 
Let’s go. 


in 5 minutes.” 


“I think this whole thing is a lot of baloney,” 
exploded Bill, as he started for the door. “The idea 
of putting up fences and floodlights around the plant, 
and requiring all employees to wear badges with 
their pictures. Why it’s plain foolishness.” 

When they were outside, Pete replied, “In times 
like these we can’t be too careful. 


production counts, 


tion in protecting that production. Why, think how 
would be to wreck this mill if we leave it 


easy it 

wide open.” 
“Wide open! 

said Bill. “I know 


every man 


Pete. 





ed 


; Letters from Readers 


Should Encourage Civilian 
Defense Jobs 


“Volunteering for Civilian Defense” 
Pete & Bill, Jan., 1942 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


To the question in the January, 1942 


* issue, “Should workers take part in 


civilian defense?” I wish to state my 
+ views, 
‘. Yes. I think that workers should be 
encouraged to take civilian defense jobs. 
. Bill would do a good turn if he would 
x apply for such a job. 
* Bill made a remark that is one of the 
* biggest faults of the people of the world 
* today. He said that he could “take care 


of himself.” Too many people have that 
idea and don't stop to help their fellow 
man. Bill complains about loss of sleep, 
but if a swarm of enemy bombers came 





over he might sleep forever if he were 





too sleepy (lazy) to get up. 





In a mill village. where nobody lives 
except workers. who does he think would 
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and we must take every precau- 


Why it never has been wide open,” 
and 
department, on all three shifts, and no stranger could 
come in without getting caught.” 

“Yes. but this is not a problem for just your depart- 
ment or mine, but is one for the whole plant,” said 
“You have to remember that there are a lot 
of places in and around the mill where many people 






Every ounce of 





pass back and forth. Then there is the water supply. 


woman in my 
“Not if the 


job.” retorted Bill. 
department without any help.” 

“Maybe so, but you’ve got other work to do,” said 
“You can’t afford to spend all your time play- 
ing cops and robbers.” 


Pete. 


he air-raid wardens. I would hate to live 
on a street with Bill as air-raid warden. 
He would be too sleepy. 
So let’s let Bill sleep and get some- 
body else to serve. 
Homer J. 
(Alabama) 


CABANISS 


No Self-Glorifiers Wanted! 


“Ident:fying Government Orders in the Mill” 
Pete & Bill, Feb., 1942 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

Tagging certain machines which are 
running Government orders may be 
worthwhile for distinction of personnel. 
But it is true that almost everyone has 
his chance to help Uncle Sam, and that 
everyone who has the true spirt of 
freedom is anxious to do his share. 

I recently read a statement to the 
effect that it requires 18 


home to maintain one fighting man. 


workers at 


That proportion makes me want to do 


more than my 5.55° to keep a man in 


the power plant, and the electric system 


overseers 


they could 


be put out of commission if not protected.” 


and foremen are on the 


“T still think I can protect my 


How far should textile mills go in setting up protective systems? 





a plane. behind a gun, or on a battle- 


ship. Too, I feel that most people in 
this country have the same loyal atti- 
tude—that is, 
people who boast of how many Defense 
Bonds their organization bought, but are 
so unwilling to make a few sacrifices 
that they make all kinds of trouble and 
frequently stop sorely needed produc- 


except those two-faced 


tion by strikes. If they are so patriotic 





CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
cal helps in "The Overseers’ Corner’ are 
paid for when published without regard to 
length. We use letters (not over 200 
words) discussing the material on this page 
or any other pertinent matter whether of 
mechanical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute practical 
helps or kinks which are published (not 
over 500 words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 
vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. Contributiens of greater than 
specified length may be given considera- 
tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to interest 
others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 
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why don’t they buy bonds and do their 
work in an earnest and sincere manner. 

He who does good or professes to do 
good, and then advertises the fact that 
he has done it is indulging in self- 
glorification—which is recognized as 
one of man’s most degrading, dishonest, 
and disgusting practices. But 
people are not half as degraded as they 
will be if we lose the war and are forced 
to live under Hitler's system—all be- 
cause they are not willing to do their 

LAMAR FOoGEL 
(South Carolina) 


such 


share. 


Pete Has Something 
on the Ball 


“Identifying Government Orders in the Mill” 
Pete & Bill, Feb., 1942 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


As usual Pete “has something on the 
ball.” It seems to me that the idea of 
marking the machines that are making 
Government goods is an ideal way to 
arouse patriotism in the workers, as well 
as to create a spirit of enthusiasm and 
pride in the work they are doing. 

I am thoroughly in accord with Pete’s 
idea that the other employees instead 
of being jealous of their fellow workers 
will be looking forward to the time 


when they, too, 
work. 
I say without hesitation that it should 


be an advantage to both employer and 


can run government 


employee to identify machines on Gov- 
K. M.S. 


(Virginia) 


ernment orders. 


Whose Safety Record? 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

I am thoroughly disgusted with the 
general acceptance of prevalent condi- 
tions by many supervisors in various 
mills, and more especially with the fact 
that when bad conditions are pointed 
out. nothing is done about them. 

It has been my experience to point 
out to various men in authority things 
that would do much toward improving 
their safety performances and would be 
of great benefit te them in the redue- 
lost and then 
to have no attention paid to the sug- 


tion of time accidents. 
more than one occasion 
the failure to 
pointed out has resulted in a 


accident. 


gestions. On 
change the condition 


serious 


In the investigations which followed 
such accidents, the insurance inspector 
analyzed the situation, and 
usually pointed out the identical things 
that had been pointed out previously. 


came in. 


What kind of supervisors would you 
call such men who are entrusted with 
safety but can’t be 
bothered with such minor things? 


employees’ who 


$12 <r 


In plain words, there should be a 
genuine house-cleaning of supervisors 
who can’t even give consideration to 
suggestions for improving working con- 
ditions and at least find out whether or 
not they will work. No plausible safety 
suggestion should be rejected without 
a trial. “GEORGIAN” 


Bill Mentally Asleep 


“Volunteering for Civilian Defense” 
Pete & Bill, Jan., 1942 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


Patriotism does wonders to some, but 
Bill seems to be mentally asleep, will- 
ingly; but if he doesn’t wake up he may 





be put to sleep physically, and eternally. 
Of course, none of us likes or wants a 
bomb, but one dropped on Bill’s home 
or workshop unexpectedly may be his 
doom if he doesn’t awaken from his 
mental lull. But he being as pessismistic 
as he is, what else is to be expected? 
Pete appears to be leading his people 
to think and act progressively and to be 
making some preparation to meet emer- 
gencies, while Bill stays home and reads. 
his paper or favorite “blood and thun- 
der,” enjoys his pipe and then broods 
over his self-inflicted troubles, and 
hardly knows his next door neighbor. 
ELMER VINSON 
(Virginia) 


Overseers Practical Helps 


Grinding Picker 
Beater Blades 


Our two-blade 
picker beaters out for grinding. to the 
tune of $10 to $20 each. 
ever, local machine shops have become 


mill used to send 


Recently. how- 


so clogged with defense work that they 
are unable to continue this work. So 
the management put the problem in the 
lap of the machine shop at the mill. 
After the desired angle on the beater 
blades had been ascertained, a visit to 
the junk pile and a little experimenta- 
tion produced the result shown in the 
illustration. 
the mill by use of a lathe and an elec- 


Blades are now ground at 


tric motor and grinder mounted on the 


carriage. 


The grit of grinding operations does. 
not improve the operation of a lathe, 
but the job is necessary and the method 
works. 


H.A.L. 


(Massachusetts ) 


Breaking in New Rings 


Under the rush of present business. 
conditions, mills which can do so are 
buying new machinery and replacing 
worn parts on older units, particularly 
the rings of spinning frames. When 
rings are installed there is a 
tendency in some mills, especially with 
the present emphasis on increasing out- 
put, to rush them into production with- 
out properly breaking them in. Though 


new 





beater blades 
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it may not be immediately apparent, 
as pointed out in a recent issue of 
The Traveler, published by Victor Ring 
Traveler Co., this practice of putting 
rings into production immediately often 
reduces the service life of the rings 
appreciably, and is the source of later 
troubles that frequently are blamed on 
the traveler. 

The breaking-in period for rings 
should extend about ten weeks, and 
during this time travelers should be 
changed more frequently than usual 
and the frames run at reduced speed. 
This will prevent grooving the ring, and 
will run-in a smooth, hard polish that 
will pay big dividends over a period of 
years. The cost of the extra travelers 
used at this time is negligible in com- 
parison to the overall savings. 

The following method of lubricating 
new vertical rings during the break-in 
period in order to get them running at 
full efficiency as quickly as_ possible 
is being used successfully in several 
mills: Mix a small quantity of flowers 
of sulphur with the grease normally 
used to lubricate the rings, about 14 lb. 
to each 2 lb. of grease, and work it in 
thoroughly to avoid lumps. The sulphur 
acts as a mild abrasive and helps to 
run-in the bearing surfaces of the ring 
to a brilliant polish. Run one doff (or 
more if necessary, depending on the 
condition of the rings) with this mix- 
ture, then thoroughly clean the rings, 
and afterward use regular grease. The 
travelers will work smoothly in much 
less time than normally is required to 
polish the rings. 

Laboratory men have checked the 
sulphur mixture to see if it can have 
any injurious effect on rings, traveler, 
or yarn. The report is that the mixture 
is quite harmless, and that since only 
a very mild abrasive action is desired, 
the sulphur is a good choice. No coarser 
abrasive should be because the 
great speed of the traveler on the ring 
would result in excessive wear on the 
bearing surfaces, 

Breaking in rings is just another job 
in the mill where an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. Break 
them in gently, and theyll serve you 
well and faithfully for many years. 


used, 


Removing Broken 
Bearing Studs 


Cap bearings studs that have broken 
off are sometimes difficult to remove. 
If the head breaks off above the cap or 
part way in, the studs can be readily 
removed with a pair of pliers. However, 
if a stud breaks off down in the bottom 
bearing stand, defying removal at the 
machine, the bearing must be removed 
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in order to take out the broken stud. 
If the stud resists movement by fore- 
ing or tapping a pin-punch against the 
upper exposed surface, drill a_ pilot 
hole down through the center of the 
stud, the drilled hole to be about half 
the diameter of the stud. Place a larger 
drill in the drill press and put on slow 


The 
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large drill, instead of cutting, 
usually will jam in the pilot hole and 
screw the stud outward through the 
bottom of the bearing, especially on 
loom crankshaft or driveshaft bearings. 

At times the so-called “easy-outs,” 
if used, break or damage threads, but 
the above method, when successful, 
prevents such damage. 


H.E.W. (Pennsylvania) 


Returning Waste in Carding 


Analysis of results shows practice 
does not produce inferior product 


By GEORGE J. WAKEFIELD 


speed. Hold the bearing steady and 
press down with considerable force. 
CARDING OVERSEERS frequently 


blame the practice of putting back soft 
wool waste from the carding machines 
and mules for most of their carding diff- 
culties. They state that most of their 
blend consists of waste through repeat- 
edly returning soft waste to its own type 
of blend, and in the course of time their 
blend will be almost 100% waste. Then, 
overseers in other mills which manufac- 
ture branded goods never put waste 
back for fear of deteriorating the 
quality. 

Opinion as to the detrimental effects, 
or otherwise, of returning waste to card- 
ing blends is well-divided. However, the 
writer believes that the systematic return 
of waste is good practice and does not 
produce inferior products or cause much 
of the trouble to which it is attributed 
during carding. 

Table I illustrates what actually takes 
place in a blend, or mixture, of 70% of 
wool A and 30% wool B, and the 
amount of waste coming back from the 
carding machines and mules is assumed 
to be 20%. This is very high, but it is 
an actual experience of the writer’s. 

Each blend from No. 1 contains 70% 
of wool A and 30% of wool B. The put- 
ting back of waste does not affect this 
ratio as it is supposed that the waste is 
of the same proportionate composition 


as the blend from which it came. Refer- 
ing to wools A and B that have never 
been through the process of carding, we 
observe that after the first blend the 
amounts in the subsequent blends be- 
come stabilized at 56% wool A and 24% 
wool B. It will be noticed that after 
blend No. 2, the waste from wools A 
and B that have been once through the 
card will become fixed at 11.2% and 
4.8% for all ensuing blends. Referring 
to wools A and B that have passed twice 
through the carding process, it will be 
seen that after blend No. 3 their waste 
weights become 2.24% and 0.96% re- 
spectively. The difference between any 
blend and its immediate predecessor be- 
comes rapidly less and less as we con- 
tinue putting down blends. Between 
any blend and its predecessor, it is 
diminishing in geometrical progression 
with a ratio of 1 to 5 as is indicated by 
the percentage figures in Table I. 

In practice, the blend is stabilized 
after the third blend for all useful pur- 
for in the fourth and following 
mixtures the differences neg- 
ligible. Assuming all the fibers to have 
the same length and thickness and den- 
sity, only eight fibers out of every 1,000 
in the fourth blend will have come from 
the original blend, and at the sixth 
blend only 3.2 fibers out of every 10,000 


poses; 


become 


TABLE |. Amounts of waste in pounds recarded 














Original Waste | 

Blend —————— —— — — Se & ~& 

Never Once Twice Three Times Four Times Five Times 23m 3 

Through Through Through Through Through Through SF w = 

Card Card Card Card Card Card & & 5 Ss 

Blend ———— — — ci iceman spiianannsticiainnyiieannimmtinnnen, AEE 5S 
AB A BA B A A B A B Percent 

No. 1.... 70 30 — 100 

No.2... 0 2 ©. 6 20.00 100 

No. 3.... 56 24 11.2 48 28 1.2 4.00 100 

No. 4.... 56 24 11.2 4.8 2.24 0.96 0.56 0.24 0.800 100 

No. 5.... 56 24 11.2 4.8 2.24 0.96 0.448 0.192 0.112 0.048 0.160 100 

No. 6.... 56 24 11.2 4.8 2.24 0.96 0.448 0.192 0.0896 0.0384 0.0224 0.00967 0.032 100 






ee: 195 
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will be from the original blend. Hence, 
we observe that the putting back of 
waste is not deteriorating the blend 
appreciably. 

Assume that a blend consists of 70% 
wool A and 30% wool B as in the previ- 
ous case, but that the soft waste re- 
turned is not in the proportion of 70 
to 30 because of the fact that the wool 
A is a better material and only 10% 
of it is lost as waste. Wool B is an in- 


ferior wool and loses about 20% in 
waste. It is perceived again that the 
difference between any blend and its 


immediate predecessor is rapidly di- 
that what 
stated previously in regard to Table I 
applies here too, viz—that after the 
third blend the matter of waste in a 
mixture is, from a practical point of 
view. negligible. 


minished; so much so, was 


Dyeing Vats by Pigment Padding 


Offers advantages of consistent results, level shades, 
and simple matching 


By W. E. 


POOR PENETRATION of vat dyes and 
the resulting uneven dyeing is a dif- 
ficulty which is encountered at some 
time or other by every dyer who uses 
and in the last few years, 
the trade have 
compelled dyers to pay particular at- 


tention to this problem. 


vat types: 
exacting conditions in 
The pigment 
padding process was originally intro- 
duced as a means of obtaining well- 
penetrated shades on tightly woven ma- 
terials, and it yielded results which were 


TABLE I 


Comparison of vat-dyeing methods on piece goods 
an RRNA ester nee Recent 
| 


| PIGMENT Pap- | 


Leuco-VA r 


DYEING oR 


DING Meruop | Dye Pappine Jig DyrInG PADDING 
; | : 
Shades All depths | Lt. shades All depths Lt. Shades 
| | - . 
Levelness Very good Moderate Poor Excellent 
| 
Wash Fastness Very good; but! Poor, but im- Excellent Fair; improved 


improves 


Penetration 


Production Cont. padding 


idrantages and| Consistent _ re- 


disadvantages eneag produc- 


tion high; sim- 


greater choice| dye 


| of dyes; better} unions difficult; 
| not fast 


tone 


longer reduction! proved by 
ther reduction 


| 
Good-excellent | Moderate 
Continuous 


Results medio- 
| cre; only 
| shades 

ple matching; | factory; 
selection; 


fur- by 


reduction, 
oxidation, ete. 


Unsatisfactory Excellent 


Not continuous Cont. padding 


Does not give Only satisfac- 
tory for pale 
shades, but ex- 
cellent results 
in pale are obtained 
shades of many with most of 


those 


consistent re- 


pale 


satis- sults; levelness 


small and penetration 


pe 0r 


dyes 





TABLE II 


Comparison of results in dyeing (A) cotton and viscose raw staple; (B) mercerized 
cotton and viscose yarns; (C) yarns on cheeses, bobbins, cones, warps 





PIGMENTING Process 


In open ressels Pigmenting 
1) and (B 
ing level 
agent 
tration 


In circulating 
machines 


(A) and (B 


result in even 


pale yellow-green and blue-y iolet 


In open or closed 
circulating machines 


( good levelness 


occurs 
throughout on wetting out, giv 
shades; no retarding 


required; excellent 


Especially recommended for pale 
shades: even pigmenting without 
filtration and reduction on fiber 


shades; 


Espec ially recommended for pale 
shades, particularly in mixtures; 
and 
without retarding agents 


DyrEING Process 


evenly Shades are not level: retard- 
ing agents are required with 
many dyes; penetration is of 


pene- an inferior order 


Presents dilliculties in) ob- 
taining level dyeings of pale 
shades with many dyes, for 
which retarding 
required 


best. for 


agents are 


Level pale shades obtained 
with = difficulty, 
in mixtures, for 


especially 
which re- 
tarding agents are necessary 


penetration 


LL LL LL EN LS PSS AREER NAA 


8 ees 


HOPKINS 


far in advance of ordinary jig-dyeings. 
However, it offered other advantages, 
which resulted in its present use for 
producing level shades on many types 
of material. 

In applying vat colors by the pig- 
ment padding method, factors that re- 
quire attention are: (1) satisfactory 
pretreatment and drying of the ma- 
(2) correct choice of padding 
and 


terials; 
oil: (3) careful selection of dyes; 
(4) padding mangle. 

Faulty preparation frequently is re- 
sponsible for faults which appear only 
after dyeing: therefore, the preparation 


of a highly absorbent material is of 


great importance. Processes of 


aration are quite normal, and usually 


prep- 
consist of singeing and desizing; wash- 
ing and kier-boiling; washing, bleach- 
ing. scouring, and washing; drying and 
mercerizing; washing thoroughly and 
tentering. In general, light-weight 


should be 


and 


processed in 


should be 


fabrics rope 


form, heavier fabrics 
put through in open width. 

Padding oils should possess proper- 
ties of high efficiency of wetting out 
fibers over a wide temperature range; 
freedom “cracking” during pad- 
ding and from any tendency to cause 


from 


aggregation of minute dye particles; 
ability to hold dye particles in perfect 
suspension for long periods; stability 
to acids and alkalis; and comparative 
freedom from frothing during padding. 

Successful padding can be achieved 
only by using vat dyes in such a phys- 
ical state that they form highly dis- 
persed suspensions in the weak padding 
oil liquor, and do not settle out or form 
aggregates under wide variations of 
temperature. 

It is recommended that the padding 
trough be of not over 5 gal. capacity; 
fitted with a closed steel coil; and con- 
feed tank fitted with a 
stirrer and also with a steam coil. An 


nected to a 


expander in front of the mangle should 
prevent creasing, and the mangle can 


run at speeds of 15 yd. per min. up- 


ward. Temperature of padding liquor 
can vary from 140°F. upward to just 
below boiling point. Heavy goods 


should be padded at the higher tem- 
peratures. Great care is necessary that 
maintained 
throughout the padding operation. 


a uniform temperature be 


\bstracted from Journal of the 
Duers and Colourists, December, 


Society of 


1941 
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Loom Harnesses 


TO OBTAIN BEST RESULTS with flat 
steel heddles, it is important that hed- 
dle rods be of high-carbon tempered 
steel, with and_ well-rounded 
edges. Soft steel rods have a tendency 
to bend under the strain and to remain 
in bent position, likely to catch on 
adjacent rods and cause serious break 


smooth 


downs. 

For ordinary light cotton fabrics the 
writer recommends a continuous sliding 
heddle rod hook arrangement using the 
sliding hook shown in Fig. C5, made for 
either single or double rods. Although 
it is especially designed for rayon, it 
should be equally well adapted for light 
cotton goods. The sliding hook just re- 
ferred to has a large contact surface 
with the heddle rod and therefore slides 
very easily, taking the proper position 
automatically so that there is no bunch- 
ing up of the heddles on either side of 
the hook. This forms a fine 
combination, 

With the use of steel heddles it also 
becomes important to use the right type 
of mending heddles. mills 
ordinary heddles on which the end loops 
have been cut open. This, however, is 


harness 


Some use 


very poor practice as the cut end loops 
rarely stand up under the strain, but 
open up and come free from the heddle 
rod, causing thread runs in the fabric. 
It is much more practical to use regular 
mending heddles similar to those shown 
in Fig. C6. Of the three types of mend- 
ing heddles shown, A is rot practical 
because the end hooks have a tendency 
to straighten out and catch on adjacent 
harnesses. B is somewhat more suitable 
as the double hooks have greater re- 
sistance to straightening out and are 





Steel Heddle Mfu. Co 


Fig. C5. Sliding heddle rod hook 
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COTTON SECTION—Part II, Chapter I—(Continued) 


By IVAR MOBERG 





Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Fig. C6. Mending heddles used for 
replacing broken or missing heddle: 


Fig. C7. Selvage heddles 


not so likely to catch on adjacent har- 
Both A and B have a fault in 
common—a tendency to stick on the 
heddle rod if not carefully put on. They 
do not line up with the other heddles 
as the end hooks are not central with 
the heddle. 

Type C is unquestionably the most 
practical mending heddle. It is 


hesses, 


easy 
to put on and the end loops hold it 
securely on the rod while at the same 
time giving ample freedom for lateral 
movement. The end loops are also cen- 
tral with the heddle, placing it in line 
with the regular heddles. Mending hed- 
dles of any type should be promptly 
removed whenever the harnesses are re- 
drawn, because they are a temporary 
means of repair only. 

Selvage heddles are used in conjune- 
tion with tape selvage motion to pro- 


duce tape and center selvages. Fig. C7 


shows a set of selvage heddles. They 
are considerably longer than regular 
heddles and come in various lengths. 
The heddles should be long enough to 
work between the regular harnesses 
without permitting the top and bottom 
eye couplings to touch the 
frames. The outside solid heddles, be- 
ing slightly shorter than the 
heddles, rest against a shoulder on the 
short heddle bar, which insures proper 
play and freedom of usable heddles. 


harness 


usable 


These selvage heddles, being very flex- 
ible, reduce much of the breakage of 
selvage threads 80 common on most of 
the fabrics being woven. 

\ fine harness adjustment, less than 
the spacing of the holes in the harness 








Steel Heddle Mfg. C¢ 


Fig. C8. Adgjusters for relocating 
harnesse 























desirable. The 
mon practice in this case is to make 
this adjustment by screwing in, or out, 
the harness eyes or hooks. 


often 


straps, is com- 


Howeve r, 
this is a poor method because sooner 
or later the eyes or hooks are pulled 
out of the wood, or split the wooden 
frame members. To eliminate this, ad- 
justers shown in Fig. C8 are used. These 
adjusters have a capacity of 134 in. 
adjustment, which is ample under any 
The knurled nut can be 
turned with the fingers and is self lock- 
ing so that there is no need or wrenches 
or pliers in making adjustments. The 
bottom hook, or eye, should not be 
directly connected to the harness hooks, 
but should be equipped with a short 
leather or fiber strap to eliminate wear 
at the connection. 

Steel heddles, to give best results, 
must be kept in perfect condition at 


condition. 


WOOL SECTION—Chapter XII]—Continued. 


TEETH OF THE COMB keep the levers 
in line with the pattern and box chain. 
If one or more teeth in an evener comb 
are broken, the comb should be re- 
moved. To remove an evener comb, 
some method of lifting all the levers 
must be employed. Occasionally, loom- 
fixers remove all the vibrator levers, but 
this practice requires considerable time 
and is not necessary. This method is 
not recommended unless the head mo- 
tion is badly worn and the fixer intends 
to overhaul the complete head motion. 

One of the best tools for lifting the 
vibrators can be made from a piece of 
iron pipe having an inside diameter of 
1 in. Measure the distance between 
the inside and outside vibrator levers 


rlock knife 
, cam 


a= 


Drop weight. 


9 
y+ 
Lb 


rw 


<_ 
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all times. Before they go to the draw- 
ing-in frame they should be thoroughly 
inspected. Rusty heddles never give a 
good performance, so all rusty heddles 
should be removed and promptly dis- 
carded. The heddle rods and hooks 
should be carefully checked for wear at 
the point of contact, and if they show 
excessive wear they should be replaced. 
It requires only a few minutes work to 
replace them when out of the loom, but 
it becomes a tedious job to do so when 
the harnesses are in the loom. In addi- 
tion, it is almost impossible to do any 
repairing in the loom without dirtying 
the cloth or otherwise making imperfect 
cloth. It is preferable to apply a very 
light coat of lubricant to the heddle rod, 
but it must be light, or none at all. The 
danger is that the oil will work itself 
down on the heddles during weaving 
and form dirty streaks in the cloth. 


By EUGENE P. SCHREMP 


and cut a piece of pipe to equal this 
length. Mark a straight line the length 
of the pipe and cut completely through 
with a hacksaw. When the pipe is cut, 
there will be two U-shaped pieces that 
can be used. Grind the inside concave 
surface so that it will just fit over a bar 
of chain rolls. By placing the piece of 
pipe over a bar of chain and turning 
the chain cylinder, the pipe will go 
under the runs of the levers and lift 
them so that the ends of the levers will 
not rest on the evener comb. A fixer 
will find that he will be repaid for the 
time required to make such a tool. 
To remove an evener comb from the 
head motion of a W 2- or W 3-Crompton 
& Knowles loom as illustrated in Fig. 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


and vibrators removed 








This is a serious defect and extremely 
difficult to remedy; in fact, the writer 
knows of no way to remedy it other 
than to keep on weaving until the warp 
yarn has cleared the heddles of oil. 
The wooden member if badly cut by 
the harness hooks must be replaced, as 
a broken wooden frame member is 
rather difficult to replace in the loom. 
It is also very important that the posi- 
tion and spacing of the harness hooks 
be checked for correctness. The har- 
ness connection at both top and bottom 


must be perfectly vertical, and not 
angular. Drilling new holes for re- 


positioning the hooks when the har- 
nesses are in the loom is bound to be 
a poor job, as it is very difficult to drill 
the holes straight. 

The storing of the steel heddles must 
be in a perfectly dry room to prevent 
them from rusting. 


—Harness Motions 


W23, first take out the box vibrators. 
This will save time in removing and re- 
placing the comb, The capscrews that 
hold the lower square jack comb should 
be removed and the comb dropped down 
on the jacks. Make certain that the 
heel shell is in place and then lift the 
harness levers with the tool made from 
a pipe as described. Remove the lock 
knife cam lever and connector. The 
harness and box evener bar should be 
removed from the comb. Then, turn the 
bottom cylinder so that there is room 
to remove the two capscrews that hold 
the comb to the frame. After the cap- 
screws have been taken out, the comb 
can be removed through the opening 
at the back of the head motion. 

On the newer type looms, the combs 
are machine-cut and do not require fit- 
ting. On the older type, it is usually 
necessary to raise or lower the comb 
until the proper clearance between the 
vibrator gears and the bottom cylinder 
is obtained. However, the clearance be- 
tween the lock knife and the ends of the 
lower levers is also changed by varia- 
tions in the height of the comb. 

Before removing a comb from the 
older type looms, the fixer should note 
the clearance of the lock knife and the 
vibrator When replacing with 
a new comb, a pair of calipers should 


gears. 


be used to measure the distance between 
the evener bar and the fitting strip on 
the legs of the comb. These strips should 
be fitted to compare with the removed 
comb, provided the adjustment was cor- 
rect; otherwise, the head motion will 
not function properly unless the height 
of the comb is regulated correctly. 
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Yarn for Cut-Presser 
Work 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing a sample of yarn which 
has been sized, and we would like to know 
if you can tell us what has been used on it 
in this process and why it was applied. 

Another thing, we would like to have your 
advice on is: We are doing cut-presser 
work on a 22-gage Campbell & Clute ma- 
chine, using I 1'/2-grain yarn Amsterdam sys- 


tem. Is that the right size yarn to use? 


(8845) 


The exact composition of the sizing 
on the yarn is difficult to determine 
without chemical analysis. It is un- 
doubtedly an oil emulsion used to con- 
dition the yarn while knitting. This is 
sometimes done as it prevents the yarn 
from drying out and greatly facilitates 
the knitting, helping to prevent dropped 
stitches, press-offs and cut holes. Suit- 
able lubricants can be obtained from 
various manufacturers of textile chemi- 
cals. 

An 11%%-grain yarn on the Amster- 
dam system is equivalent to approxi- 
mately single 9s cotton. Although a fair 
range of yarn sizes is possible on Camp- 
bell & Clute spring-needle machines, it 
is probable that for 22-gage, this size 
would be about the heavy limit for good 
knitting. 


Streaky Sections in 
Blanket Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing a piece of unfinished 
blanket fabric on which we have marked 
several streaked sections where the filling 
yarn seems to be much softer than in the 
balance of the fabric. We will appreciate 
your opinion as to whether or not a varia- 
tion in the twist on the spinning frame is 
responsible for this condition and, if so, 
what suggestions you have for controlling it. 


(8836) 


On first examination it appeared the 
streaks were caused either by uneven 
yarn or uneven twist. Tests show there 
is some variation in the average weight 
between streaked and unstreaked sec- 
tions. However, it is not believed this 
is sufficient to cause serious trouble on 
cloth of this type. 


There is considerable variation in 
weight for very short lengths; this 


shows up in the fabric as thick and thin 
places. This defect is caused by im- 
proper carding, light places in the 
roving taking more twist in spinning 
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than heavy picks. A condition such as 
this will probably not have a serious 
effect on the appearance of the finished 
blanket, but it does indicate that the 
cards should be gone over, to eliminate 
poor spinning, lowered production, and 
excessive waste. 

When yarns of both streaked and un- 
streaked sections were removed and 
examined, there seemed to be a differ- 
ence in the appearance, color, and 
feel of the yarn. Also, the streaky por- 
tions begin and end suddenly, and are 
about the width of the number of picks 
which would come from one filling bob- 
bin. It is our opinion the real cause of 
the streaky sections in this cloth is mix- 
ture of different lots of filling, or of 
roving of two lots being spun together. 
We recommend that you make a study 
of these possibilities and take steps to 
prevent their occurrence. 


Weaving Endless Belts 
in Three Ways 


Technical Editor: 


| am interested in finding out how woven 
endless belts are made. What | have in 
mind are the narrow endless woven belts 
used on the feed end of a flat work laundry 
mangle or ironer. | would like to know the 
weave, type of loom woven on, and the 
method used the belts endless. 
(8822) 


in makina 


Generally speaking, there are three 
types of endless woven belts. One is 
made from a roll of single ply webbing 
or tape, and the belt is formed by wind- 
ing layer upon layer in a rotary manner 
until the required thickness is obtained. 
Then the entire assembly is sewed 
through and through and round and 
round on a common sewing machine. 

The second type can be formed by 
cutting an 8 to 12-in. section of a double 
fabric such as pillow casing, and fold- 
ing in the edges from either side until 
the desired width is obtained. Like the 
first style mentioned, this too is sewed 
through and through and round and 
round on a common sewing machine. 

However, the belt you probably refer 
to is the type made as follows: 

From a single end supply of yarn, a 
skein is made of the desired number of 
ends, and of a diameter equal to the 
required diameter of the finished belt, 
plus an allowance for take-up in weav- 
ing. This skein, or warp, as it is now 
called, is leased and placed in the loom. 
The loom is equipped with open-top 
reeds, special open-eye heddles, and a 





special take-up mechanism by which 
the warp is kept at the desired tension 
throughout the weaving process. 

As the weaving operation progresses, 
the woven portion eventually arrives in 
back of the heddles. The loom is so 
constructed that when the weaving of 
the belt has progressed to this point, 
the shed may be reduced, a smaller shut- 
tle inserted, and the swing of the lay 
greatly reduced. After progressing as 
far as possible in this manner, the belt 
is removed from the loom and finished 
by hand. Naturally, the interlacing 
employed must be simple. 


Shiners in Skein of 
Thrown Rayon 


Technical Editor: 

We have recently experienced in one of 
ur lots, which consists of 75-den. viscose 
increased to 40 turns, places where we find 
shiners, or unspun places in the yarn. These 
are intermittent in the thread and 


in. lengths. In- 


places 
of about '/g to '/4 
this lot was thrown in the con- 


consist 
asmu h as 
ventional manner, we cannot understand or 


explain this defect. We are sending you 
one skein taken from this material 


whi h we wi 


herewith 
sh you would examine and let 
us have your opinion as to just what is caus- 


ing this trouble, (8852) 


Tests of the sample skein submitted 
show a total twist deficiency, which in- 
dicates that your trouble is caused by 
something intermittently slowing down 
the twisting spindle, Parts of the yarn 
test accurately, but just before the 
shiners the twist decreases until it is a 
matter of only a few turns at the shiners 
and then the twist gradually increases 
until it approximates 40 t.p.i. 

It could be that there was some 
equalizing of the twist from the shiners 
to the satisfactory lengths since the yarn 
was twisted, but the fact that the total 
turns based on 20 yd. is deficient clearly 
indicates something was interfering with 
the proper revolving of the twisting 
spindles. 

It is impossible to say from an exami- 
nation of the yarn what caused this 
condition, but one of the most likely 
possibilities is that of an improperly or 
insufficiently lubricated twisting spindle. 
This is indicated by the length between 
shiners and twist irregularities. Of 
course, it could be a slip caused by the 
spindle drive, waste on the spindle, 
abnormally slack belt, bent spindle, out 
of balance bobbin, etc. 
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Readers interested in liter- 
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page may secure copies by 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 
York, giving their company 
title of 


desired, and date of issue 
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Practical packaging infor- 
mation and helps in saving of 
time and space are described 
in two booklets entitled How to 
Seal Corrugated Shipping 
Boxes, and How to Stack and 
Load Corrugated Shipping 
Boxes. These booklets are is- 
sued by Hinde & Dauch. 


Control and priority estab- 
lished by the War Production 
Board and an index of various 
commodities on which M, P, L, 
and price schedule numbers 
is given and _ discussed in 
a bulletin entitled The Priori- 
ties System as Related to the 
Chemical Industry, issued by 
the American Cynamid Co. 


Safety stretching steam ca- 
pacity is the subject 6f a book- 
let which describes the check- 
ing of boiler conditions. The 
booklet entitled How to Safety 
Stretch Steaming Capacity is 
issued by Bailey Meter Co. 


Acid-proof pipe as used for 
handling corrosive acids and 
chemicals is described in a 


booklet, along with specifica- 
tions as to size, weight and 


type, entitled Acid-Proof Pipe 
Fittings which is offered by The 
U. S. Stoneware Co. 


Controlled cyclonic clean- 
ing by means of a swirling col- 
umn of air to prevent lint ac- 
cumulation during the roving, 
spinning, and twisting opera- 
tions is the subject of an at 
ticle in the February issue of 
The Swirling Column published 
by The American MonoRail Co. 


Slide rule selector for elec- 
tricians and plant maintenance 
men to guide in the selection of 
the proper type of motor for 
industrial applications is avail- 
able. This motor and contro] 
Electric Drive Selector, SA-714, 
can be obtained from Westing- 
district offices and dis- 
tributors. 


house 


Cleaning methods for 
cleaning heddles and loom har- 
nesses, spinning rings, slasher 
drums, ete. are issued in pam- 
phlet form entitled A Digest of 
39 Essential Maintenance Jobs, 
and offered by Oakite Products, 
Inc. 


Stretch during slashing of 
all viscose rayons is the subject 
of a discussion contained in the 
Rayon Warp Sizing Specialist, 
published by Charles B. John- 
son Machine Works. 


Electric thermometers, 
photoelectrically balanced re- 
corders, indicators, controllers, 
and recording controllers are 
described in Catalog No. 1101 


G issued by C. J. Tagliabue 
Mfg. Co. 
Looms for weaving war 


time fabrics and a table of ca- 
pacity of Draper looms to weave 
duck are contained in the 
March of Cotton Chats, 
published by Draper Corp. 


issue 


Stainless steel as used in 
dye machines, especially pack- 
age dyeing equipment, is the 
subject of the Electromet Re- 
view for March, published by 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 


Check chart for determining 
the operating efficiency of Zeo- 
lite in water softener units en- 
ables a mill to determine if 
their equipment is operating 
efliciently. This check chart is 
offered by The Permutit Co. 

Pressure recorders in ranges 
from 1 in. of to 20,000 
lb., along with a complete de- 
scription of the various types of 
pressure 


water 


elements 
are described in a 32-page cata- 


measuring 


log 29-A issued by The Foxboro 
Co. 


Prolonged service from in- 
dustrial rubber products is cov- 
booklets 
Four of the 


belting are as 


ered in a number of 


recently issued. 
series treating 
follows: No. 1 Transmission 
Belting, No. 2 Conveyor Belt- 
ing. No. 3 V-Belt Drives, and 
No. 4 Belt Salvage. These are 
of vest-pocket size and issued 
by B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Door control 
war production 


how to speed 
through — efh- 
materials handling with 
automatic door opener and door 


cient 


closer equipment is the subject 
1-page folder The Phan- 
tom Doorman, issued by The 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Interchangeable ball bear- 
ings for replacement in ma- 


of a 


eee 


chinery is the subject of a dis- 
cussion in Booklet R, published 
by New Departure Div. of 
United Motors Service, Inc. 


Electric speed indicator for 
use with the Reeves variable- 
speed transmission, Vari-speed 
motor pulley and Motodrive is 
discussed in a folder entitled 
Reeves Electric Remote Speed 
Indicator issued by Reeves Pul- 
ley Co. 


Scientific instruments are 
listed and their prices given in 
catalog D-111, issued by Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co. 


Gages, gage testers, and ac- 
cessories are described in a 64- 
page “Ashcroft Gage Book,” is- 
sued by Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc. 


Steel bars, plates, sheets, 
tubing, etc., in more than 11,000 
different types, sizes, and 
shapes normally carried in 
stock for immediate shipment 
are listed in a 268-page catalog 
issued by Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc. 


Applications of laminated 
shims are discussed in a book- 
let issued by Laminated Shim 
Co., Ine. 


Standard covers for ball 
and roller bearings are de- 
scribed and illustrated in bulle- 
tin No. 11-C, issued by R-S 
Products Corp. 


Greater production and 
economy with the Wildman mul- 
tiple-feed rib machine is the 
subject of a pamphlet issued by 


The Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Feeder voltage regulators 
and their problems are dis- 
cussed in Regulator News pub- 
lished for February by Allis- 
Chalmers. 


Clothroom speed-up is the 
subject under discussion in an 
article describing the impor- 
tance of duplex shearing and 
rolling machines and brushing 
machines, as contained in The 
Clothroom Spotlight, published 
by Hermas Machine Co. 


Cutting staple fiber in 
lengths from flock to 8 in. is 
described in bulletin No. 42- 
FC, issued by F. J. Stokes Ma- 


chine Co. 


Wet processing and _ finish- 
ing machinery is described in a 
series of leaflets suitable for 
reference purposes. Such equip- 
ment as batch cloth washer, car- 
bonized equipment, dyeing ma- 
chinery. soaping machines, etc., 


are described in these leaflets 


offered by Riggs & Lombard, 
Inc. 


Variable speed drive con- 
trol as used with industrial ma- 
chinery is covered in a 16-page 
booklet entitled More Output 
for Defense, issued by Reeves 
Pulley Co. 


Special belts, such as those 
intended for high-speed work, 
special endless belts, round 
endless belts, V-belts, etc., are 
described and their special ap- 
plications listed in the 32-page 
booklet entitled, Special-Pur- 
pose Belts, issued by L. H. Gil- 


mer Co, 


Rayon staple mixes in 
place of all wool, as suggested 
by the War Production Board, 
is the subject of discussion in 
Davis & Furber News for Feb- 
ruary, published by Davis & 
Furber Machine Co. 


Protective lighting, such as 
is used in illuminating mill 
properties, is the subject of a 
folder entitled Plant Protection 
Begins With Floodlighting, of- 
fered by the Goodrich Electric 
Co. 


Thread guides and_ the 
properties desired of guides for 
textile use is discussed in a 
booklet entitled Facts About 
AlSiMag 192 Thread Guides, 


issued by American Lava Corp. 


Water treatment as_ re- 
quired by textile mills is cov- 
ered in Bulletin 201 entitled 
Pressure Filters, Bulletin 303, 
Hot Process Water Softener, 
and Bulletin 307, Zeolite Water 
Softeners, issued by Graver 


Tank & Mfg. Co. 


Automatic lubrication for 
machinery, and fourteen rea- 
sons why it is more efficient, 
are discussed in a leaflet enti- 
tled Automatic Lubrication, is- 
sued by Bijur Lubricating Corp. 


Varnished-cambriec fabric 
used as an insulator in prepar- 
ing electric cable is discussed 
in Bulletin No. 1799 entitled 
Varnished-Cambric Cable, is- 
sued by General Electric Co. 


Air compressors, diesel en- 
gines, steam-jet and 
vacuum pumps are covered in a 
series of bulletins issued by the 
Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. 


ejectors, 


Fluorescent lighting price 
list of Day-Brite lights, has 
been revised. Price List No. 
114EL-1 is now offered by Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc. 
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Textile Research Goes All-Out for War 


Textile research has enlisted for the duration. At a meet- 
ing of textile association officials, under the auspices of the 
Textile Research Institute and the Textile Foundation, held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, April 7, a program was 
devised to step up the tempo of textile research to meet 
the new problems arising from war shortages of materials 
and labor. 

The primary outcome of the meeting was the decision to 
set up a Textile Research War Council, in which all inter- 
ested groups will be represented. The function of this coun- 
cil will be to clear textile research problems involved in the 
war emergency, and to take steps toward the immediate solu- 
tion of those problems. 

Representing the Textile Research Institute at the con- 
ference were F. S. Blanchard, president, Dr. R. E. Rose, 
vice-president, Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, treasurer, Edward 
T. Pickard, executive secretary, Dr. Milton Harris, director 
of research of the Institute and Foundation; Dr. Wm. D. 
Appel, Stanley B. Hunt and Douglas G. Woolf, members 
of the executive committee. 

Representing the Textile Foundation were Franklin W. 
Hobbs, chairman, and Frank B. Cheney, director. 

The following representatives of textile associations par- 
ticipated in the meeting: Arthur Besse, president, National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers; Goldthwaite H. Dorr, 
chairman, John T. Wigington, research director, and Paul B. 
Halstead, secretary, Cotton-Textile Institute; Leroy A. Beers, 
president. Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of America; 
Roy A. Cheney. president, Underwear Institute; W. Ray 
Bell, president, Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York: John F. Hagen, president, American Associa- 
tion of Textile Technologists; J. S. McDaniel, chairman, 
Cordage Institute; W. P. Fickett, president, Textile Fabrics 
Association; Alice C. Moore, secretary, National Association 
of Finishers of Textile Fabrics; David Snyder, executive 
director, Cotton Thread Institute; C. H. LeRoy, secretary. 
Rayon Yarn Producers Group; Irene L. Blunt, secretary of 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc.; W. B. Hines, chairman 
of textile division, American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
George F. Quimby, secretary-treasurer, and R. C. 
Utess, member of the executive committee, Soft Fiber Manu- 
facturers Institute; Sidney S. Korzenik, executive secretary, 
National Knitted Outerwear Association. 


neers 5 


Wool Manufacturers Hold 
Annual Meeting 


National Association of Wool Manufacturers was holding 
its annual meeting at Hotel Commodore as this department 
went to press. The business session heard two reports: (1) 
by the committee on olive-oil alternatives, chairman, H. M. 
Flanders; (2) by H. G. Ashcroft on proposed requirements 
for wool tops for five grades coarser than 50s as considered 
by Committee D-13, A.S.T.M. Officers were elected. At the 
luncheon, Kenneth W. Marriner, wool consultant to WPB, 
spoke, Details will be reported in the next issue. 

The association’s Executive Committee made a report which 
covered two matters: First, the performance of the industry 
in meeting the requirements of the armed forces; and, sec- 
ond, the membership status of the association for 1942. 
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MISS CAMILLE ANDERSON of Memphis has been named the 1942 


Maid-Of-Cotton, winning that honor over 25 contestants. Over 


the next few months she will tour the leading industria! centers of 
the country where the weapons of war are being forged and will 
display the attractive work garments that have been designed for 


the thousands of women recruited for work in field and factories. 


Plans for Greenville Show 


The Southern Textile Exposition will be held in Green- 
ville, S. C., April 5 to 10, 1943, despite the war, according to 
W. G. Sirrine, president of the Textile Hall Corp., under 
whose auspices the show is held. “It has never been as 
necessary as it is today,” said Mr. Sirrine, “for the operators 
to be in close touch with the men who make machinery. 
Maintenance is the No. 1 problem. It will be possible 
through the textile show to give aid and instruction which 
will enable all mills to keep going.” 


Annual Hosiery Association Meeting, 
May 6 


The annual meeting of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers will be held Wednesday, May 6, at Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 
be open only to executives of member companies. Reports 
activities will be made, and all available 
timely information of guiding value will be presented. 


The meeting will run all day and 


of associational 


Golf—and Defense Bonds 


Chattanooga Yarn Association is holding its annual spring 
meeting as usual this year at Lookout Mountain Hotel. May 
21 and 22 are the dates selected. The arrangement com- 
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mittees guarantee adequate entertainment of various kinds. 
Committee chairman are: Ed Kimball, Invitation; F. N. 
Belk, Prizes; Wilbur Lawson, Entertainment. The golf 
tournament will be handled by George Johnston, E. D. 
Bryan, and R. H. Griffith. After careful consideration it was 
decided that all prizes this year would be Defense Bonds. 


Cotton Week Interest Wide-Spread 


Retail interest in National Cotton Week is developing 
rapidly and requests for information concerning the event, 
which will be observed May 15 to 22, came in much earlier 
this year than usual, according to the Cotton-Textile Institute 


_ " A i... | 
Coil Fraechnest 


FOR FIGHTING TRIM ! 


NATIONAL 





Poster for 1942 National Cotton Week 


and the National Cotton Council. More than 10,000 leaflets 
setting forth new angles of the event this year have been 
distributed. Approval of plans for the week were voted at a 
meeting of the Cotton Consumption Council in New Orleans. 


A.A.T.C.C. Notes 


Thomas R. Smith, president of American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists announces that Kenneth E. 
Barnard, of Pacific Mills, has consented to serve again as 
chairman of the technical program committee for 1942 
annual meeting to be held late this year. The 1942 technical 
program will be devoted primarily to textile and chemical 
problems in connection with the country’s war effort. Sug- 
gestions regarding suitable topics and discussion for the 
technical program may be referred to Mr. Barnard. 

The Southeastern Section held a round table discussion 
at its Spring meeting March 21, in Columbus, Ga. Subjects 
discussed included dyeing of hosiery containing a high-twist 
rayon along with Nylon and cotton; problems of dyers when 
processing cotton from white, black, and red land; use of 
radiant energy for drying textiles; substitutes for bleaching 


1942 
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of equipment now 


in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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Faster and faster. . . 

4 million blankets... 

20 million yards of woolens.. . 
30 million yards of cottons... 
Winter uniforms... 

Summer uniforms... 

Shirtings ... socks... 

Tents ... parachutes... 

Powder bags... 

Textiles—for Victory! 

There’s a clear track ahead for 
greater speeds than the Textile 
Industry has ever before achieved! 
There’s a challenge to men and 
management to produce fabrics of 
a quality and in a variety and vol- 
ume to make our Army and Navy 
the best clothed and equipped in 
the world... plus the necessary 
textiles for civilian use. 

Mill engineers and superintendents 
are keeping a twenty-four hour a 
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Clear track ahead! 





day watch over their equipment, 
seizing every opportunity to make 
repairs, improvements and replace- 
ments of obsolete machines. 

They know that only in this way 
can they keep their plants at top- 
notch efficiency, avoid let-downs in 
speed or quality of production and 
be ready for the hard competition 
after the war 

Since 1820, the Butterworth 
Organization has served the Textile 
Industry in America... pioneering, 
building and improving machinery 
for the Wet End of Textile Fin- 
ishing. Today, while Ordnance pro- 
duction has first call on our facil- 
ities, we are still building Textile 
Finishing Machines as required in 
America’s great wat program. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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Now Available... 


NEW HUBBARD ELECTRO-WELDED- 
STEEL Sectional Warp BEAMS 
FOR TRICOT KNITTING 


LECTRO-WELDED-STEEL construc- 

tion gives essential strength and light 
weight. These balanced Hubbard Sectional 
Warp Beams are now available as a highly 
satisfactory war-time substitute for priority 
banned magnesium alloy types. 


Under tests conducted at several tricot 
knitting mulls, these new electro-welded- 
stecl sectional warp beams have proved 
successful beyond expectations. By taking 
advantage of the structural strength of steel 
and the rigidity afforded by electro-welded 
construction, Hubbard engineers have held 
weight down to a minimum. ‘Tests proved 
that both machines and operators work 


smoothly and efficiently with these new 


Hubbard beams. 
suggest that you plan in advance ( 7 >) 


aaa 
HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 


1626 CARROLL AVENUE - 


WCU ae ae y TILT ete Teme ey 
For the Textile and Wire Industries 


If you need or soon will need, 
Sectional Warp Beams, write for 
_C\ specifications and prices. May we 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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GROUP AT A.A.T.C.C. DINNER AT COLUMBUS: 


left to right) 
Lee Baker, secretary Southeastern Section; Thomas O. Ott, TEXTILE 
WORLD; Alan Clow, A. M. Tenney Associates; Edward W. Estes 
Stein Hall & Co.; J. D. C and S. E, Peck, Procter & Gamble 


. Crowe 


agents to supplement the present stock of chemicals now in 
use and which are growing scarcer: and conservation of 
materials used in bleaching. dyeing. and finishing plants. 

The Piedmont section will hold a meeting at the Sir 
Walter Hotel. Raleigh. N. C.. on April 18. 

The association has offered to broaden its research service 
to cover dyeing of cotton fabrics for military purposes. A 
vear ago the 


association set up a special committee to 


conduct research work on dyeing of olive-drab wool fabrics. 


Bell Issues Warning on Bleached Fabrics 


Curtailment of the use of chlorine for bleaching of textiles 
will result in a lower degree of whitness in sheets, pillow 
cases. and wide sheetings. according to W. Ray Bell, presi- 
dent of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants. WPB 
Order M-19 one-half the 
monthly quantities used by any mill or finishing plant in the 
1941, 
the association, Mr. Bell said that it is evident previously 


restricts the use of chlorine to 


year ended June 30. In a statement to members of 
maintained qualities of whiteness in bleached textile products 
can no longer be expected. “The consuming public will, I 
that this is a part of the 
participation of both producers and consumers in the all-out 


am sure. understand necessary 


effort to win the war.” 


Rayon in Military Goods 


Government requirements for military supplies which are 
being met by rayon goods are listed in the annual report 
Rivitz, president of Industrial Rayon Corp.. 


of Hiram F. 
Ohio in that company’s annual report to stock- 


Cleveland. 
holders. 
supplied to the Government or will soon be supplied to the 
Government and that items numbered from 1 to 10 all take 
an A-1] priority rating: 


He states that the following items are now being 


1. Wire covering insulation used in bombers. destroyers, 
submarines, anti-aircraft control and signal corps switch- 
board. 

2. Parachute uniforms (snagproof). 

3. Helmet linings. 

1. Self-sealing gas tank cloths. 

5. Uniform linings. 

6. Cartridge and powder bag cloths. 

7. Neckties and kerchiefs. for Navy enlisted men. 

8. Blinkers and tenting materials. 

9. Tire cords, used on army trucks, reconnaissance cars and 


aircraft. (Continued on page 124) 
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WAR SCHEDULES 
suffer if machine lubrication 
is inadequate. For TEX TILE 
MACHINERY there are... 


--- SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 
OILS affording efficient 
spindle lubrication, low tem- 
perature and absence of 
power loss: also NO-DRIP 
LUBRICANTS with non- 
throw stability for correct 
top roll lubrication. For full 
information, or lubrication 
counsel (including Knitting 
Machinery), write nearest 
Sinclair Office, or Sinclair 
Refining Company, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SPINNING FRAMES (Saco-Lowell) in 
plant of Teras Textile Mills, Dallas. 
Sinclair lubricants used. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 10 West 51st Street Riatto BLoG 573 West PEACHTREE STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York City Kansas City ATLANTA Fr. Wort 
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More than 150 textiles 
needed for military use! 


i 


Cloth, cotton am Gloves Covert, 123 3-OZ. 
sued i Cordage, silk Gloves, woolen — Doeskin, 26-02. 
; 6f-02. Jerseys Elastique, 18-02. 
Cloth, 16-os. Cord, Nylon ining, 224-02. _ Elastique, 18-oz. 
, jung’ 













1ing, 26-oz. 
ifflers, 84-0z. 
sks, cotton 


Damask, table Cord, hat 


Denim, unshrunk Cord, sash eee, S50. 


Flannel, 8}-0z. 


iT UD Pome 


Drill, #02. Felt, pressed ks, cotton Flannel, 10}-oz. 
— 74-02. 8, pt. wool Flannel, 11-0z. 
, 14-072. : : Flannel 13-02. 


Drill, 7}-0z. 
Drill, 74-02. 


Drill, 
Drill, Sue 
Duck a 
Duck 









ning, 12-02. 
Lining, 30-0z. 
Melton, 16-02. 
Melton, 32-o0z. 
Serge, 14-17 oz. 


Gauze, pla’ % 
Italian, 48%" “om ae 
poo isa. Warp-knit, wool ervey 10}-0z. 


ae A © sited a Wrintlets 


Soc ent ben 


Card them better, faster with 
ABINGTON VACUUM STRIPPING 


Stripping automatically by 100% vacuum gives 

these definite and vital advantages: 

1. The faster stripping keeps cards in production 
for a DEFINITE GAIN OF 4% OR MORE. 

2. The elimination of brushes assures MAXIMUM 
EFFECTIVENESS OF FIBRE SEPARATION 
by keeping the wire faces sharper and the wire 
bends truer. 

3. Ease and speed of operation often permit an 
extra stripping per shift as added PRODUCT- 
QUALITY INSURANCE. 

4. PROTECTS WORKMEN against injury, dust 
and fly, and SAVES 60% to 90% of former 
stripping time. 


PROCESS WASTE COLLECTING 


Through Waste Stations and Down- 
takes with flexible hose attached, the 
vacuum piping system is used for proc- 
ess waste removal and general cleaning. 
Flat strips, picker waste, card fly, 
comber noil, sweeps, etc., are vacuum 
delivered to a central waste house with- 
out trucking or handling labor. 


OUR STRIPPER USED IN 700 MILLS— 
BOTH COTTON & WOOL 
(Note —on WOOL, the benefits are fully as great) 


ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


This is the only weaver’s knotter that ~~ 
automatically scissor-clips the tails. 
Tails made any length from 5\,” down 
to minus !{¢”, both tails uniform, and 
all knots uniform. Small, tight knots 
acceptable in place of adhesive splice. 
Winder production can be increased 
10% or more using our Knotters. Send 
bobbin or fair sample of your yarn | 
and we will forward Knot card and | 
details of 
} 


FREE TRIAL in your milli 4 
Request Stripper and Knotter Catalogs 














ABINGTON 


| ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 


| OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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lA CORNER of the new cotton display room which the Cotton- 
Textile Institute opened last month with a cocktail party for the 
press. Virginia Jewel, fashion director of the Institute and of the 
National Cotton Council, explained the purpose of the display 
room and the expanded promotional service: ‘Cotton is the third 
ranking industry in this country, and Americans use more than four 
times as much of it as of all other fibers put together. Yet it has 
had less promotion and less press recognition than any other fiber. 
We are all-out to correct that inconsistency.” 





uniform decorations, such as hat bands, hat 


10. Army 


| cords, chevrons and insignia. 


11. Flags for army and navy. 

12. Nurses’ uniform linings. 

13. Surgical dressing wrappings. 

14. Army uniform shirtings in combination with wool. 

15. Civilian defense workers’ uniform, in combination with 
wool. 

Contemplated use of rayon in a number of items formerly 
made of silk are listed as follows: 

1. Flare parachute cloth. 2. Supply parachute cloth. 3. 
Mine laying parachute cloth. 4. Escape parachutes. 5. 
Fragmentation parachutes. 6. Bomb parachutes. 


Organize for Conversion 


Eastern Textile Association for War Conversion was 
formed in Philadelphia March 18 by a group of upholstery 


| and worsted manufacturers whose 1000 looms were available 


for conversion to war work and who desired to pool their 
equipment resources in order to approach the Government 
procurement officers. Bernard Davis, of La France Indus- 
tries, is president, and D. J. R. Suffredini is recording sec- 
retary. Arthur F. Morton and Albert W. Drobile are tech- 
nical consultants. 


_Bigelow-Sanford Shows Blanket Weaving 
| Methods 


| of other carpet mills to visit its Amsterdam, 


Last month Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. invited executives 


N. Y., plant 


| for the purpose of studying blanket manufacturing operations. 


Steps necessary in converting carpet equipment to produc- 
tion of blankets explained by James M. Donnelly, 
superintendent of the plant and other executives of the 


were 


company. 


Conference on Sizing Spun Rayon Warps 


A conference on sizing of spun rayon warps was held on 
April 8, in Washington under the auspices of the Textile 
Research Institute. The warp sizing studies which are now 
being carried out under direction of the Institute were ex- 
plained, and plans formulated for wider and more effective 
prosecution of the project, 


row Obsolete, TOO! 


Scales without modern features may be as unsuited to your present 


needs as the car you bought thirty years ago .. . may be needlessly 
retarding production and increasing costs. 
For scales have acquired amazing new abilities. They weigh even 
while materials are on the move. At the touch of a button they print 
weight records far faster than a man can read and write them . 
and without the inevitable human errors. They count small parts 
and products. They weigh and disburse preset amounts automati- 
ole int: cally, and can keep ingredient proportions secret! 


jamil 


p ot ber “. i = Let Us Help You 


al mec!” 
Fairbanks Scale engineers are thoroughly familiar with the applica- 
tion of improved scales to today’s industrial methods and processes. 
Perhaps they could suggest modernizations which would prepare 
your present scales to serve you more efficiently, or uses in which 
specialized new scales would swiftly repay their cost. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. D204, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Branches 


and service stations throughout the United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS: MORSE 4Y SCALES 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY MAGNETOS' RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 
PIIMPS MNTNRS FAIRRANKS SfalFs WATFR SYSTFMS FARM EQUIPMENT PUL Met gt a 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS «+ WELDED CONSTRUCTION + STRESS RELIEVING 
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Why wait for that 





NCREASE your production — then double it — 

and redouble it. That’s the cry these days. And still 
they tell us we “ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” Manufactur- 
ing facilities that were adequate yesterday are taxed 
to the limit today. And it’s none too soon to be anti- 
cipating the demands of tomorrow. 

This is particularly true of water conditioning 
equipment and right now is the time to take stock of 
the situation — to make a survey of demand and ca- 
pacity from the standpoint of quality as well as quan- 
tity. Maybe there’s still a safe margin — but you'll be 
wise to make certain. And if you’re confronted with 
a problem, play doubly safe and consult Graver at 
once. 

For more than 30 years Graver has specialized in 
the design and manufacture of water conditioning 
equipment of all types. Graver engineers have tackled 
the most difficult water conditioning problems — and 
solved them. They'll gladly make an analysis of water 
samples and submit unbiased recommendations with- 


out cost or obligation, 


Write Graver — today. 


WATER SOFTENERS + CLARIFIERS + FILTRATION SYSTEMS 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT + VAPOR CONSERVATION SYSTEMS 


X-RAYING + FABRICATED STEEL AND NON-CORROSIVE PLATE 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. (O..[NC. 


CATASAUQUA, PA EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
CABLE ADDRESS — GRATANK 


CHICAGO 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association, annual meeting, 
Grand Hotel, Point Clear, Ala., April 17 and 18. 

Textile School of N. C. State College, I5th annual style show, 
Raleigh, N. C., Apr. 30, 1942. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, annual meeting, 
Atlanta Athletic Club, Atlanta, Ga., May | and 2, 1942. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, annual meeting, 
Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga., May 2! to 23, 1942. 

Chattanooga Yarn Association, annual outing, Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn., May 2! and 22, 1942. 

Southern Textile Association, annual meeting, Charlotte, N. C., 
June II to 13, 1942. 





Luminescent Pigments for Textiles 


Use of luminescent pigments in treatment of textiles was 
described by Robert W. Joerger, chief chemist, Hope Webb- 
ing Co., at a recent meeting of the Rhode Island Section of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
held in Providence. Mr. Joerger stated that use of lumines- 
cent pigments in England for marking vehicles, curbstones, 
and civilian and military apparel had been followed by a 
sharp reduction in accidents during black-outs. Among the 
applications suggested for luminescent pigments are for 
treating belts, neckties, gloves. arm bands, hat bands, etc. In 
addition, cloth treated with luminescent pigments can be 
employed for marking danger -points and outlining doorways. 

Mr. Joerger showed samples of webbing made by his com- 
pany and treated with luminous pigments supplied by Rhode 
Island laboratories, West Warwick, R. I. He also demon- 
strated the way in which belts, arm bands, and hat bands 
treated with the luminous pigments glow in darkness. 

Two other types of pigments which are being employed to 
a more limited extent described by the speaker are radio- 
active and fluorescent pigments. 


Alabama Manufacturers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
Association is set for April 17 and 18 at Grand Hotel, Point 
Clear, Ala. Theme of the meeting is “Utmost Production for 
Victory.” Dr. C. T. Murchison will speak at the luncheon on 


April 17. 


New Government Publications 


The United States Government Manual for 1942 has been 
issued by the Office of Government Reports and may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Documents. Washington, 
D. C.. at 75¢ per copy. This 700-page reference work 





Explosive Mule 


b. mule wned by the Moultrie Cotton Mills 


M Wa 3 3 aS T Jynamite. Sin e then Tne workmer 
4 1 Sar T n es 
ma S rr Happened in Georgia 
> Atlanta Journal. t was sent to us by a friend with 
hat we run an iter n it n the possibility that 
ild keep the minds of your readers from brooding 
rias trouble that S unless the mule explodes and 
W. J. Vereen has a first-class tragedy on his hands, 
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esi more than meets the eve to this 


marquisette evening gown, For with- 


out the proper processing agents, the fab- 
ric itself never could have been achieved. 
That's the reason so many leading mills, 
converters, finishers and dyers have turned 
to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality 
soaps and detergents . . . for dependably 
uniform wetting, fulling, scouring and dis- 
persing agents. 


The C.P.P. line includes products that 





fit your own special needs—usually at 
lower cost than so-called “special” prod- 
ucts. Ask your Colgate-Palmolive-Peet rep- 
resentative for full information, or write 


to us direct. 


| COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- 
| PERT CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Always Perfect 


“WEAVING 
WEATHER” 


AT 
LAURENS COTTON MILLS! 


7 


Pilssine too dry, never too damp... that’s the ideal atmo- 

spheric conditions maintained day-in, day-out by the 
Ameo System at Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C. 
Ameo automatically holds humidity on the button... 
cuts breakage of warp and filling ... reduces imperfect 
goods ... keeps loom production at peak capacity. 

Modern self-cleaning Amco Atomizers deliver finely 
atomized spray in automatically controlled quantity, 
without drip or feathering down. Their self-cleaning 
feature in both the air and water nozzles reduces main- 
tenance to a minimum. 

Why not learn exactly how these accurate humidifying 
systems can improve your wartime production and simp- 
lify inspections? Let Ameo Engineers survey your plant 
and submit report. American Moistening Company, 


Providence. R. Ll... Atlanta... Boston .. Charlotte. 


earner eATION 
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covers the creation and organization, functions and activities 
of all branches of the Government. 

The Official Plan Book of the Production Drive of the 
War Production Board has been issued by the Board and 
gives an outline of the straightforward production plan 
through which it is expected to reach the President’s 
objectives. 

“The Soldier and His Uniform” is one of a series of 
pamphlets published by the Women’s Interests Section of 
the War Department. Bureau of Public Relations. It gives 
details regarding the make-up of the uniform, and the special 
garments purchased for specialized services. 


Predicts Drastic Textile Conversion 


\ drastic conversion program for the textile industry 
will be issued by the War Production Board “within two 
weeks.” Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, predicted at a meeting of the Carded Yarn 
Group in Charlotte. N. C.. April 7. He said that while this 
program probably would not entail rationing to consumers. 
it would severely restrict supply of goods for non-essential] 
and civilian uses. He suggested this reduction may be as 
much as 60% of the normal flow of these products in 
wholesale trade channels. 

If adequate quantities of fabrics needed for military 
purposes are to be produced, he said. many more looms 
must be brought into this production. “That means.” he 
added, “that the mills which have been producing othe: 


got to be converted,” 


things have 


New Rayon Members in Federation 


The election of 29 new members was announced: by the 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc... following a meeting 
of its board recently. Among them were many well known 
names in the rayon fabric industry including: Burlington 
Mills Corp.; Androscoggin Mills; Beaunit Mills; Cabot 
Mfg. Co.; Duplan Corp.; Greenhalgh Mills; Iselin-Jefferson 
Co.; Newmarket Mfg. Co.; William Whitman Co.; Manville 
Jenckes Corp.; Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Stonecutter Mills Co.: 
J. W. Valentine Co.; Paul Whitin Mfg. Co.; Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co. 


Textile 40¢ Wage Order Effective Apr. 20 


Direct wage increases for 150.000 workers in the textile 
industry will become effective April 20, 1942, under a wage 
order signed April 6 establishing the minimum wage in 
that industry at 40c per hour, The order was signed by 
L. Metcalfe Walling. Wage & Hour Administrator on 


recommendation of the industry committee. 


Bundles For America 


A new downtown unit of Bundles For America, Inc., was 
opened recently at 40 Worth St.. New York, room 331. The 
organization has a work room at 22 East 79th St. The “Sal- 
vage For Defense” program includes plans for reconstructing 
old clothing, and making new clothing and patchwork quilts 
from swatches, samples, seconds. and mill lengths. con 
tributed by the textile industry. All salvaged clothing will 
be given to needy families of the armed forces, and to fam- 
ilies of men who may lose their lives in actual service. Others. 
too, who are deserving will be clothed. The unit which ha- 
heen given a free lease “for the duration” operates unde! 
the auspices of the Women’s Overseas Service League. whos 
membership served in World War I. and have been activ: 


ever since. 
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FULLITIN 


FECT Fy 





UT ee th a 


I Used in place of soap, it eliminates the lengthy > 
soap boiling operation. 


2 Used with soap, it prevents congealing, elimin- 
ating stuck places, creases and whiplashes. 


3 Permitting the use of stone cold soap, it 
prevents the troubles that hot soap causes. 


@: It quickly saponifies oil, grease and dirt. ¥& 


Proud to be Doing Our Part — 
—at our Defense Plant to speed the 


Lola aol MEM AT e187 
LN Dg ONE OAL A, 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO-INC., IVORYTON-CONN. 
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This and That 


Increase in output of Aralac casein fiber to 10,000,000 Ih 
yearly has been announced by Aralac, Inc., Taftville, Conn 
Production now is about 500,000 Ib. a month and will be in 
creased to 800.000 lb. a month when installation of addi 
tional equipment is completed in July or August. 

Baker-Cammack Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C.. ha- 
recently developed a method for knitting hosiery with elasti: 
tops without use of rubber. It is stated that the hosiery can 
be made on plain transfer top machines or low cylinder ma 
chines at little cost for change-over of machinery. Licenses 
have been issued to Zephyr Sales & Service Co., Charlotte, 
\. C. for the right to make, mount, and use the necessary 
attachments. 

Dr. Milton Harris, director of research for Textile Research 
Institute and the Textile Foundation, was one of the speak- 
ers at a meeting of the American Chemical Society held last 
month in Chicago. Dr. Harris described the results of recent 
researches on wool, 

The life history of worsted yarns and fabrics, from the 
sheep's back to the finished garment, is included in a booklet 
for retail salespeople prepared and issued by Arlington Mills. 
In “Facts About Naphthalated Wool”, each step in the proc- 
ess. carding, combing, dyeing, spinning and weaving is 
pictured and explained. Types of garments in’ which 
worsteds are used, are illustrated. The booklet is being cit 
culated through Arlingcrest Naphthalated Wool Service, 401 
Broadway. New York. 

Redwood bark fiber, recently described in these columns. 
was quoted late last month at 3.9¢ a pound delivered in 
Atlantic Coast States. 

American Woolen Co. held its 43rd annual stockholders 
meeting at Springfield. Mass.. on March 24. The meeting was 
routine. lasting less than a half hour. Only nine stockholders 
were present outside of the management group. 

American Cotton Shippers Association will hold its 
annual meeting at New Orleans, April 24-25. while the 
Southern Cotton Shippers Association will held its annual 
meeting in Memphis. April 18. 

The Boston warehouse of the National Wool Marketing 
Corp. was severely damaged by fire on March 7. Estimates 
current at the time placed the damage at about $250.000. 
At least one and one-half million pounds of domestic raw 
wool was damaged. and it will still take some time to 
determine the degree to which portions of this stock may be 
salvaged. 

Philadelphia QM Depot is said to be on the thresold of a 
further expansion beyond the $13,000.000 enlargement. pro- 
ject only recently completed. 

Textile Designers, Analysts & Technicians Association met 
March 14 at Fall River and heard a talk by Edmund Gifford 
of Luther Mfg Co., on “Cotton, from Plantation to the Mill.” 
Leo B. Chabot. president, presided, The next meeting will 
be held at New Bedford on May 9 at which Peter Wayne! 
will preside. The subject of the meeting will be Fiberglas. 

“Chicago Tribune’s” third annual American fashion com 
petition is now under way and all sketches must be received 
by the Tribune before midnight of May 1, 1942. A total of 
$7.500 in cash prizes will be awarded and a fashion show will 
be held later in the year. 

Federal Civil Service Commission js seeking technologists 
in various felds, including textiles, with salaries ranging 
from $2.000 to $5.600 a year. The age limit has been raised 
to 60 years. No written tests will be given. Forms fo 
application may be obtained at first and second-class post 
offices or from the Civil Service Commission, Washington 
me As. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Textile Club, over the signature of Harry 
McGinty, president, has advised its members of the forma 
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A typical letter of Franklin's time. It did not 

travel in an envelope, but was merely folded 

and addressed. Instead of a stamp, it bore 
written evidence that the postage had been paid. 
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For the 
textile industry 
Penn Salt makes 


CAUSTIC SODA- HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING POWDER » CHLORINE 
SULPHURIC ACID- HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
CARBON BISULPHIDE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
ANHYDROUS AND AQUA AMMONIA 


“PHILADELPHIA TO BALTIMORE IN TWO DAYS! 
... INCREDIBLE, MR. FRANKLIN” 


For twenty-one years before the Revolutionary War, Benjamin Franklin 
was deputy postmaster general of the American Colonies. It was he who 
first put the postal service on a paying basis. He did so by increasing the 
number and speed of riders... by measuring the post roads and marking 


them accurately with milestones ... by careful attention to details. 


In business, attention to the little things is tremendously important. Penn 
Salt’s scrupulous care with details enables it to manufacture improved 
chemical products . . . helps its technical representatives to solve troublesome 
problems for customers... makes its nation-wide sales organization efficient. 
Yes, emphasis on “tremendous trifles” underlies Penn Salt in all its activities. CHEMISTRY 


1S THE KEYSTONE 
OF INDUSTRY 


um, PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MANU/FAZC TURING C PANY 
1850 1942 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK @e CHICAGO e ST, LOUIS © PITTSBURGH e WYANDOTTE @ TACOMA 
PLANTS: Philadelphia © Easton * Notrono * Wyandotte * Tacoma « Portiand, Ore. 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 
Parks Traveling Cleaners 
@ MORE FLEXIBLE 
@ MORE EFFICIENT 





Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be ‘“'spotted’’ in — or directly 
down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
ently of the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


tion of a class at Georgia School of Technology in physical 
and chemical testing of all kinds of textile fabrics. Night 
classes will be arranged. 

Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn., is 
operating its machine shops 24 hours a day seven days a 
week for defense production with a high priority rating. 
Production of 70.000 blankets has been completed and 
200.000 more are in production. 


Scant Supplies of Textiles for Civilians 


Cotton goods merchants who have held on to the idea 
that civilian goods would come through somehow, have been 
relaxing their grip on that thesis. The tightening of 
civilian supplies is expected to continue and to become con- 
siderably more acute before the end of the year. There 
was a flurry of civilian buying early last month which 
dwindled off as the month progressed. Whatever orders 
were taken. like all civilian business, must give way if the 
Government offers further competing business to the same 
producer. The shifting over of mills from one fabric to 
another, such as the recent turn on the part of flannel looms 
to osnaburgs. results in scarcities where they had not  pre- 
viously been expected. 

Wool goods wil] soon be a misnomer for apparel fabrics 
excepting those designed for the armed forces. Wool 
limitations, which are down to 10° in some classes for the 
second quarter, will certainly not be relaxed as the war goes 
on and may probably be tightened. Even wastes and 
reworks may feel the hand of allocation, The transition 
to manipulated fabrics in the apparel field will have its rough 
spots according to interviews reported now and then from 
clothing houses. It is something that is on its way, whether 
distributors cooperate or not. Mills are active in- con- 
sidering what may be done with wool of 44s and coarse1 
quality, and with mohair, since principal restrictions do not 
apply to these. Clothiers state they have found sources of 
worsteds in Mexico. 

Rayon production for the early months of 1942 was 
running at a rate of about 16° over similar months of 1941. 
However, the allocation of rayon to the hosiery trade and for 
export has resulted in curtailment rather than increase in 
poundage available for rayon weavers. If the use of rayon 
in war materials increases, civilians will before long feel 
the pinch of inadequate supplies here also. Users of 
rayon materials will doubtless standardize their lines. 

Hosiery manufacturers in the branded full-fashioned group 
have withdrawn lines as sold up in numerous instances. 
Prices on rayon numbers from these houses range from $6.50 
to $8.25 a dozen. Half-hose is brisk and available produc- 
tion considerably reduced through recent large Government 
orders. While the American industry has ceilings on mill 
prices, the Canadian hosiery industry faces a ceiling on retail 
prices with full-fashioned hosiery items frozen at figures 
ranging from 79¢ to $1.25. 

Underwear mills are finding it more and more difficult to 
make certain of their yarn supplies. Portions of their civilian 
business are now being held up through the inadequacy of 
these supplies. Government business has extended from 
combed yarns to carded, and the extent of the war need 
makes a definite impress on the carded yarn field. General 
underwear business in March was light because mills had 
so little to offer. Buyers are anxious to pick up spot goods, 
taking seconds if they cannot get firsts. 

Outerwear manufacturers are gradually getting into the 
swing on extensive Government business. The yarn situation 
is difficult for them insofar as civilian orders are concerned 
and blends will be the order of the day. The Government 
is conducting a census of yarn stocks in this field. 









As MEN in unprecedented numbers pour into our 
armed services, the need for adequate shelter 
looms as a job of major importance. Tens of 
thousands of strong, durable tents are required 
for this purpose. 


Of utmost significance is the ability of the fabrics 
in these tents to ward off the ravaging attacks 
of mildew. A group of chlorinated phenol deriva- 
tives manufactured by Dow and sold under the 
trade mark DOWICIDE* meets this challenge. These 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


New York + St. Louis + Chicago «+ 


Houston 





materials, when incorporated in compositions 
used for finishing all types of fabrics, effectively 


protect against rot and mildew. 


Even in atmospheres of high humidity DOWICIDE 
is thorough and dependable in inhibiting mold 
growth. Therefore, longer life and greater service 
from tents, tarpaulins, etc., is assured. For com- 
plete information on DOWICIDE, write to the Dowi- 
cide Division. 


Trade Mark Keg. U.S. Pat. Off 


* San Francisco + LosAngeles «+ Seattle 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


For Cutting 
RAYON 
WOOL 
SILK 

FLAX 

JUTE 
COTTON 
and Other 
Fibres... 
Wet or Dry 


' 
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This Improved Machine Makes 500 
to 20,000 Knife Cuts per Minute 


Handles 4 to 8 Tops or 
Equivalent, Simultaneously 


This new Stokes Universal Fibre Cutter is productive, 
economical and flexible, cutting fibres to accurate lengths 
at high production rates and handling wet or dry mate- 
rials. The full range of fibres, from 8" length to Flock, is 
produced by four quickly interchangeable cutter heads. 
The variable speed drive is instantly adjusted while oper- 
ating, to obtain maximum production in cutting any mate- 
rial. The speed of the cutter head is synchronized with 
that of the feed rolls to maintain close accuracy in length 
of cuts. 


Other features include Self-sharpening Knives; Tension 
Release for Feed; Hand Wheel Adjustments while oper- 
ating; Balanced Heavy Duty Cutters, ball bearing mounted. 
Four standard cutter heads are available, as follows: 





Cutter Head | Length of Cut | Approx. Cuts per Min. 














A 18" Max. >" Min.) 500 (single strand) 
B 4" Max. !/," Min. 1,500 (single strand) 
C 2" Max. '/s"" Min.| 3,000 (single strand) 
D For Flock 20,000 oo 





Write for new illustrated Bulletin 42 FC 
with complete description and specifications 
of this machine . . . ideal for cutting fibres 
to lengths required for mixed or 100° spin- 


ning and other special purposes. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 


6004 Tabor Road Olney P. O., Phila, Pa. 
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From the Editor's Mail-Bag 





“It All Depends on Me” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor, TexTiLE WorLb: 

Your editorial “It All Depends on Me” in the March issue 
of TextiLe Wortp is exceedingly interesting, as is the text 
of the brochure received from England, on page 58. Would 
it be possible to get 500 reprints of pages 57 and 58? 

Ratpu Woops, Sales Manager, 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
*% * % 
LAWRENCE, Mass. 
Editor, TexTiLE Wort: 

The March issue of Textite Wortp contains an article on 
page 58 which seems very appropriate at the present time. 
This article “It All Depends on Me,” appears to me to be 
well worth the attention of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. 

We attempt to use our plant publication, “Arlington Mills 
News and Views” as a means of furthering the education and 
well-being of our employees as well as a clearing-house for 
all the news of the plant and the policies of management. 

We would like your permission to reproduce, at least in 
part, the article, “It All Depends on Me,” in the next issue 
of our publication. 

In this all-out war effort it is our belief that articles such 
as this serve a purpose as meaningful as do the lumbering 
tanks that come off our assembly lines. 

Ropert SALTENSTALL, 
Personnel Director, Arlington Mills 
* *% * 
LAKEWoop, OHIO 
Editor, TexriLE Wortp: 

It is indeed too bad that every industry does not have a 
Douglas Woolf to make its members laugh and weep as he 
prods them onward into the light of present realities, helping 
his industry to understand its particular problems in relation 
to the whole of industry in this vast war effort. Truly, you 
are doing a magnificent piece of “War Work” through the 
editorial policy of TexTiLE Wortp. 

I was especially inspired by your editorial, “It All Depends 
on Me,” in the March issue. I say “amen.” That is our most 
vital responsibility right now; every individual must see his 
or her particular task, regardless of its nature, as vitally 
important to the entire all-out war effort. 

CynTHIA WaRE 


Acknowledged with Thanks 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor, TextiteE Wortp: 

I want to congratulate you on the editorials in your March 
issue, “Washington Is All Cluttered Up” and “Enlist the 
Trade Association!” They are utterances which are penetrat- 
ing and pungent, and should serve to wake up a sizeable 
assortment of gray matter. 

CLaupius MURCHISON, 
President, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
* * * 
Rock Hirt, S. C. 
Editor, Textice Wortp: 

You are to be highly complimented on wour February, 
1942, issue of Text1LE Wortp. I believe this magazine con- 
tains a wealth of information that will be of service not only 
to the manufacturer but also the U. S. Government. 

SIDNEY SPRINGER 
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TO WAR! 


seanree for Americas armed 


forces — Gabardine, Serge, Elas- 
tique, Barathea, Melton, Kersey, 
Doeskin can be easily and effectively 
scoured and fulled with BENSAPOL. 
These types of fabrics require a Vis- 
cous quality soap with high titre- 

hut heavy soap becomes solid and 
hard to handle when cold. The ad- 
dition of BENSAPOL prevents solidi- 
fying, simplifies application, assures 
faster, more thorough penetration. 
Furthermore, a solution with BEN- 
SAPOL retains its body, does not be- 


come thin or watery... you'll find 
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WOOL GOES % 











your tightly constructed fabrics free 
of mill wrinkles, chafing, whiplash- 
es and welts... reduces dead loss. 
BENSAPOL leaves the fibre in excel- 
lent condition for dyeing and all 


subsequent processes. 


PRODU 


fi 
\ 









for scouring 
and fulling of 


MILITARY 
FABRICS 


BENSAPOL is also highly recom- 


mended for SILKS, RAYON and COT- 


TON. It acts as a softener, and gives 


a better hand. 
Write today for a generous free 


sample, 


UES WOLF & co 


PASSAIC, WN. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, lil., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
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DAWDLING DOORS 
a 
CONDITIONED 
AIR LEAK 











“The Phantom Doorman“ 
speeds traffic through fast oper- 
ating doors...saves humidification 


ae 

DOORMAN’ 
is paying 
for itself...” 





. says Mr. V. Carlsen, Vice-President of the Aspinook Corpora- 
tion, Jewett City, Conn. “Reduced steam heating cost,” is the 
reason. The picture shows “The Phantom Doorman” in operation 
in the Aspinook plant. 


Save Time... Doors...Heat... 
Air Conditioning ... Workers’ Efficiency 


Investigate the 5 operating profits which “The Phantom Door- 
man” brings to your mill. Here is a “full-time” door opener — 
door closer, controlled by electric eye, ceiling or wall-type switch 
or floor button. Can be powered by existing compressed air 
system. Doors are under control even when the air supply is off 

they may be opened manually and closed automatically just as 
any door equipped with a conventional door closer. 


See THOMAS’ REGISTER under “Door Operators,” for com- 
plete list of Engineering-Contractors in major cities. Write “The 
Phantom Doorman,” Dept. 37, The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn., for folder and information sheet which will 
enable us to quote price and delivery. Made by the makers of the 
famous Yale Line of Locks, Hardware, Pumps, Hoists and Indus- 
trial Trucks. 





“THE PHANTOM DOORMAN” 









Determination of Aralac 


Percentage in a mix found through 
its phosphorus content 





THE FOLLOWING TENTATIVE METHOD for the determination 
of phosphorus in casein fiber has been released by Atlantic 
Research Associates, Inc. This method can be applied to the 
determination of Aralac in admixture with wool, viscose 
rayon, acetate rayon, or cotton. It is not suitable, however, 
for determination of Aralac in admixture with rabbit fur, as 
rabbit fur has a sufficient phosphorus content to invalidate 
the method. 

If an approximation of the Aralac content of the sample is 


' known (as through microscopic examination) a sample 


equivalent to not more than 0.5 grams of Aralac is taken. 
The sample is dried and weighed, given a 2-hour carbon 
tetrachloride Soxhlet extraction, and air dried. The sample 
is then given three 1-minute hot water rinses and again dried 
and weighed. 

The sample is placed in a 300-ml. Kjeldahl flask; 15 ml. of 
cone. H.SO, and 15 ml. of cone. HNO, are added, and the 
whole is heated over a low Bunsen flame. The acid digestion 
is carried out with frequent additions of conc. HNO, until 
the liquid is colorless. This may take from 1 to 3 hours. 

When the liquid is colorless or a light. limpid yellow, the 
flask and contents are cooled and transferred to a 400-ml. 
beaker by washing with about 100 ml. of distilled water. 
Any white precipitation is disregarded. Next 40 grams of 
ammonium nitrate is added, and the solution made up to 
150 ml. with distilled water and heated to 70°C. Then 70 ml. 
of acid ammonium molybdate reagent is immediately added 
with stirring and the whole permitted to remain overnight. 

The precipitate is filtered through a Gooch crucible and 


| then washed free of nitrates (about 20 washes) with an acid 
| ammonium sulphate wash solution. 


The ammonium phosphomolybdate precipitate is dissolved 
from the crucible with 50 ml. of dilute NH,OH (1:10): 10 
ml. of cone. H.SO, is added. and the solution immediately 
passed through a Jones reductar and caught in an emply 
flask. The reduced solution is immediately titrated with N/10 
KMnO,. The percentage of phosphorus is calculated: 


ml. x N. of KMnQ, x 0.000887 x 100 
Wt. of Sample 
% Aralac = (% P + 0.82) x 100 


of p = 


The acid ammonium molybdate reagent is prepared as 
follows: 

Solution No. 1. Place in a beaker 100 g. of 85° molybdic 
acid, mix it thoroughly with 240 ml. of distilled water, add 
140 ml. of NH,OH (sp. gr. 0.90). Filter and add to 60 ml. of 
HNO, (sp. gr. 1.42). 

Solution No. 2. Mix 400 ml. of HNO, (sp. gr. 1.42) and 


= 


960 ml. of distilled water. 


When the solutions are cold, add solution No. 1 to solution 
No. 2 stirring constantly, then add 0.01 gram of ammonium 
phosphate dissolved in 10 ml. of distilled water. and let stand 
24 hours. Filter. 

The acid ammonium sulphate wash solution is prepared as 
follows: 

Mix 25 ml. of cone. H.SO, and 1000 ml. of distilled water, 
and then add 15 ml. of conc. NH,OH. 

(A method for the qualitative identification of synthetic 
fibers, including casein fiber, appeared in an article in the 
February, 1942, issue of Textile World. The article de- 
scribed chemical and staining tests and showed photomicro- 
graphs of Nylon, Vinyon, casein fibers, soy bean fibers. vis 
cose rayon, cuprammonium rayon, acetate rayon. and Fiber- 
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The Textile Industry has not been excepted in 
to supply the vast needs of the armed services 






the full marshalling of the Nation's resources 


. We, too, owe first consideration to War needs. 


The best we can do is try to distrib- 
ute yarn with strict impartiality 


and fairness toward all. We’re hon- 
estly doing our best. 


DURENE, 2-ply Mercerized Cotton 
Yarn; WEARTWIST, the Domestic 
Mercerized Lisle; COMETCORD, 


4-Ply Mercerized Y arn for 6x3 Lines, 


S-P-Y, the Moisture-Resistant Mer- 
AMERICA’S OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE COTTON ¥ AR ie * 


cerized Yarn; ENTWIST, Mercerized 














Cotton and Nylon Twisted Combi- 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


XTILE WORLD 


nation, NEOPHIL, Nylon Thread for 
—gad ia the South Seaming and Looping Nylon 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Hosiery; PREFERRED Brand Seaming 
Belmont, North Carolina 

Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 
APRIL 1942 


and Looping Thread. 
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Testing Sulphur-Dyed Goods 
Is Your Mill To determine amount of deterioration 


during storage 
AN ACCELERATED AGEING TEST to determine the amount of 
“TARP deterioration which will take place over a given period of 
time in goods which have been dyed with sulphur colors has 
been worked out through the cooperation of officers and tech- 
nicians of the Quartermaster Corps and members of the 





| WPA, 
99 = ; ; ~~ 
The test. which was described by John L. Crist, of 
2 | Southern Dyestuff Corp., at a recent meeting of the Piedmont 
| Section of the American Association of Textile Chemists & 4 


| Colorists, is as follows: 
Goods to be tested are heated in an electric oven for 2 hr. 


at a temperature of 135° C, (275° F.) and then removed 


° 5 2 
You are if you re using from the oven, allowed to cool to room temperature, exposed 
in an atmosphere of steam, as over a dyebath, for 10 minutes. 
E Ee a third time, making a total of 6 hr. of heating, with steaming 
after each heating. The goods are then allowed to condition 
(formerly AMYLEX) in the open atmosphere for 18 hr. to regain normal moisture 
before they are subjected to breaking tests. 


They are then replaced in the oven at the temperature of 35 
C. and subjected to this heat for an additional period of 2 hr. 
with subsequent steaming. This treatment is repeated the 





Breaking tests are made of both warp and filling (or on 
y : yarn if it is being tested) in sufficient number to obtain a 
the Quick-Cooking, Slow-Congealing dependable average. Similar breaking tests are conducted 


on a portion of the goods that was not subjected to the heat 


Starch Product Made Exclusively treatments, It is also desirable to run a blank check by 
for Cotton Warp Sizing heating a sample of the undyed goods, which has been sim- 


ilarly adjusted as to alkalinity along with the dyed sample. 
Break tests are conducted on the unheated undyed goods and 
also on the heated undyed goods and compared with the loss 


e For Better Warps: of strength of the dyed goods. 
Strong Film Forming The percentage of strength remaining is calculated by 





; | dividing the remaining strength after heating, by the strength 
Good Penetration | before heating. To be acceptable, goods should retain as 
Smooth Yarn Surfaces | much as 75% of their initial strength after this heating. 
which is considered to be equal to four and one-half years 
storage under normal conditions. 
e For Defense: Since it has been found that the presence of organic or 
| mineral acids in dyed and finished cotton goods will acceler- 
| ate the tendering and that when these goods are finished 
Speeds Production | to pH of 9 or above, there is no appreciable tendering, the 
following method of testing the pH of the goods has been 
developed. This procedure is intended to check dyed and 
finished cotton goods for residual acidity or alkalinity. A 
stock of distilled water containing a suitable wetting-out or 
NALEX is particularly recommended for | penetrating agent to assure complete and rapid wetting-out, 
is prepared and adjusted to a pH of 9, with a dilute soda ash 
solution using a potentiometric or a colorimetric method of 


Saves Tallow 


Conserves Labor & Material 


fine yarns and fabrics 





test. 
A 10-gram sample of the goods to be tested is steeped in 
| 150 c.c. of the 9 pH water for 1 hr. at room temperature ' 


(70° F.). Frequent stirring of the solution and goods is 
necessary to give accurate results. It is advisable to run a 
blank of water at the same time and under the same condi 
tions as when the goods are steeped. After steeping the goods 
for 1 hr.. they are removed and the pH of the water is again 


determined. 
The final pH of all tested solutions should be 9 or above. 
e Should the pH of the tested solutions be below 9. this is an 


indication that the goods contain some acid which will tend 
to accelerate tendering and the goods should be rejected 
820 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK When the pH of the final solution is 9 or above. this is an 


| indication that the goods are on the alkaline side and ar 
es | Snereore acceptable. 
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Stockings “in the service”... These are your stockings. Like you, they 


must serve well. The appealing beauty of the fabric is your assurance of steady sales at the 


hosiery counter. To produce a fabric that is clear, ringless and amazingly sheer, America’s 
leading hosiery manufacturers depend on Royersford Needles. With Royersford Needles, they 


get finer qualities, more firsts, fewer seconds. After all, it’s the needles that knit the stocking. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLES 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., Royersford, Pa.: Spring-Beard Needles, Points, Hooks, Sinkers, Dividers, Jacks, K. O. 
Bits and all accessories for Full-Fashioned Hosiery, Tompkins, Tricot and Milanese trades. Development Work Confidential. 








KNITS 
RIGHT . > RIGHT 





The big roomy outercial gives 


Leighton Machines unexcelled 


VERSATILITY 


Garments of widely differing 


weights can be knit on the same cut 


Freer Cam Action 
Less Wear on Cams 
Easier Stitch Formation 
More Even Yarn Pull 
Less Yarn Breakage 


Rely on Leightons to produce superb and saleable 
Knitted Sportswear and other Outerwear Garments. 


Leighton Machines are being used today to knit 


NAVY WATCH CAPS 
NAVY TRANSFER SWEATERS 
ARMY HALF-CARDIGAN SWEATERS 
ARMY AIR CORPS TRANSFER SWEATERS 


and otker Service garments 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
EST. 1873 INC. 1894 
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N.E. Wage Goes to NWLB 


Textile executives resist union demand for 
raise while ceiling holds prices 


THE DEMAND of C.1.0.’s Textile Workers Union for a 10¢- 
an-hour wage increase from all New England cotton and 
rayon manufacturers has become a labor dispute and is on 
its way to the docket of the National War Labor Board. 
according to Business Week, which reports the situation as 
follows: 

T.W.U. spokesmen and a committee of six industry repre- 
sentatives, headed by Robert Amory, Nashua Mfg. Co. presi- 
dent, met recently in the offices of the U. S. Conciliation 
Service in Washington. The union reiterated its demand for 
the wage boost and repeated the reasons for it which it offered 
in Boston previously when it met in a joint session with 75 
textile mill executives. It told Government conciliators (1) 
that the earnings of New England cotton and rayon workers 
are abnormally low; (2) that these workers cannot maintain 
adequate living standards on their present earnings; (3) that 
cotton and rayon companies are able to pay a wage increase: 
(4) that the effect of wage increases on prices would be 
slight; (5) that the wage increase would not be inflationary. 

To these contentions the employer committee replied (1) 
that wages in New England mills are already well above the 
rest of the country; (2) that the combination of high wages. 
greatly increased material costs, and low ceiling prices for 
mill products makes it impossible to grant wage increases: 
and (3) that Administrator Leon Henderson has “repeatedly 
insisted that blanket increases in wages should not be 
granted.” 7 

These claims and counter-claims were not offered in the 
hope of convincing anybody—not, at least. at this stage of 
the negotiating. They were points being made for the record. 
The employers did, however, win their basic contention that 
the disagreement was one for NWLB to consider. This meant 
that union pressure would be directed, not against the textile 
firms, but against a Government agency. And before the dis- 
pute is settled that Government agency may not be NWLB 
at all; it may be the Office of Price Administration. 

Although the textile manufacturers issued a statement that 
they were “in entire agreement with the objective of the 
Price Administrator in trying to prevent, or at least control. 
inflation.” they hastened to point out what they considered 
to’ be flaws in present textile price ceilings. They cited the 
fact that price ceilings for most fabrics made by New Eng- 
land mills were set last August and are essentially the basis 
of prices which prevail today, despite the fact that wage 
increases approximating 12° % were given last September. 
They maintained that ceiling prices were based on low-cost 
mills, implying that such a standard was unduly severe on 
New England mills. 

Though it was nowhere explicitly stated, textile employers 
said, in effect. that if NWLB directed them to grant wage 
increases, OPA would have to permit theia to raise prices. 
Such a stand will be attacked by the union only if it is 
convinced that Henderson can’t be budged. The union will 
raise no fundamental objections to passing the cost of a wage 
boost on to the industry’s customers—-if OPA permits it. As 
a matter of fact it may well be textile union representatives 
who turn out to be the most insistent advocates of price 
changes before the Henderson agency. But if Henderson can 
make it unequivocally clear that he will not entertain such 
suggestions, the union will turn on the employers, challeng- 
ing their claims that under present price control they cannot 
absorb higher labor costs. How Washington deals with 
~T.W.U, vs. New England Textile Mills” may well define 
price and labor policy for the duration. 
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ON RAYON HOSIERY 
USE THE 


SINGER 242 


THE SINGER 242 machine was espe- 
cially designed to produce seams of 
good quality on rayon, as well as 


cotton, wool and lisle hosiery. 


It not only produces better seams 
alte) ore stitched straight — but is 
the fastest hosiery seamer on the 
market today — simple to operate at 
speeds limited only by the operator's 


ability to guide the work. 


Regardless of the hosiery material 
worked onin your plant, see the Singer 
242 first. The nearest Singer Shop 
for the Manufacturing Trade will be 
glad to arrange a free test in your own 

plant on your own 
work. There is no ob- 
ligation. Write today 


for full information. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 





















































PIONEERS 


LA 4 





The torpedoing of the U.S. S. Housatonic off Charles 
ton, on the night of February 17, 1864, marks the first 
recorded submarine sinking of aw arship. It signalized 
the introduction of a new type of craft into naval 


Warfare 


In their field, DENMAN Quality Fabric Loom Parts 


likewise represent pioneer achievement. Year after 
year, consistent, low-cost, trouble-free service has dis 
tinguished their performance in the country’s lead 


And today, DENMAN Pickers ar« 


doing their part to maintain the high production of 


ing textile mills 
textile fabrics required for Defense purposes. 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM 


eo 
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PICKERS *« LUG STRAPS « HOLD UPS e 


The lerrell Machine Co. jx 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James I N tman, Nec {han Mass N | 


States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J Penn., N. Y. and N. J. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal Canada 
Gre Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng I uropean Agent 
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Consumer Supply Adequate 


No serious hardship in cotton textiles 
before 1943, says Scheuer 


DESPITE UNPRECEDENTED war purchases of textiles, no vital 
consumer scarcity has occurred to date; spring consumer 
requirements seem adequate, and not before the fall of 1942 
should spotty evidence of tightness appear in retail textile 
markets, Until 1943, consumer supply of cotton-textiles is 
likely to present no serious hardship. These are the principal 
conclusions Scheuer & Co., New York, textile 
brokers and consultants, in an analysis of this situation. 
“Spring consumer requirements seem adequate although a 
vradual reduction and ultimate elimination of present  in- 
ventory holdings will result,” the company states. “Civilian 
stocks of textiles are not low. This is particularly true of 


reached by 


products which were slated to become scarce, such as sheets 
and pillowcases, corduroys, denims, ete. 

“Not before the fall of 1942 should we begin to see some 
spotty evidence of tightness in retail textile markets, and by 
late fall most of the American military and naval needs, and 
planned replenishments thereof, will have been provided. 
Developments can occur between then and now which may 
change the estimates upon which these are based, as it did 
on Dee. 7 last. but such complete revisions are now much less 
likely than they were. The character of the war, where and 
how it is fought, will make new demands and reduce old ones. 
However, it is not probable that these will radically affect the 
overall total of military textile requirements. Additional sup 
plies will be necessary in 1943, but tremendous re-equipment 
equal to our past and present basic program does not seem 
probable. On the other hand, if continued full-scale warfare 
throughout 1944 is indicated, new supplies comparable in 
quantity with the present dimensions will then be sought. By 
that time existing textile specification for the armed forces 
will in all likelihood be changed to more realistic and less 
extreme standards, This can make a substantial difference 
in the total annual yardage supply which can be produced. 

“Our Lend-Lease obligations will increase during 1942 
and 1943, although the serious limitation of shipping space 
will undoubtedly limit these to secondary priority. The mili- 
tary should not control the textile specifications of thes 
requirements. An informed textile-wise board of strategy 
could and should create special and more realistic standards 
for these which would obviate unnecessary strain upon our 
domestic economy. 

“The war's duration, then, is the chief long-pull textile 
Until 1943 


consumer supply of cotton-textiles is likely to present no 


problem insofar as civilian supply is concerned. 


(The increasing tightness in rayon and 
spun-rayon fabrics will create a somewhat more serious prob- 


serious hardship. 


lem, but adjustments in the construction of these have already 
heen made which indicate considerable relief.) Thereafter, 
subject to the uncertainties cited. civilian textile starvation is 
distinctly avoidable. To be sure, assortments will be reduced, 
qualities standardized, and stock turnover will be at an un- 
precedented rate, This prospect may bring rationing, but if it 
comes it is likely to be accompanied by broad-scale rationing 
of many other major consumer commodities as well. 

“If the textile resources of the country are organized, as 
they should and can be. consumer markets and most of the 
economic machinery upon which they are based should b: 
A side from 
the question of textile self-interest, it is imperative that as 
much normal activity in distribution as legitimately can b 
maintained, should be. To do less impairs the total war effort 
undermines morale, overburdens our price control efforts =: 


able to carry on with a high degree of normaley. 


that they lose effectiveness, and creates avoidable after-wa 
difficulties.” 
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Why CEI 2338 means 


... NICER—SMooTHER-KNITTING 








... OF FASTER SELLING FABRIC.. 
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instantly to its original width and appearance. You would think 
there must be rubber in 
elasticity is due wholly to the fact that here we have not only 
a rib fabric, but a rib fabric made entirely on spring needles to 
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COOPER SPRING NEEDLE RIB MACHINE 


+ . ‘ . t. . . 
Ever take a piece of Cooper rib fabric in your hands, stretch it 
to double its normal width (while you feel every fiber of it 
pulling against you), and then release it? Snap! Back it goes 


Cooper High - Speed Latch 
Needles with Non-Turnable 
Rivets: Made from a special 
grade of needle steel which re- 
tains its strength during machin- 
ing and tempering of most 
delicate parts. All tendency of 
rivet to turn and loosen (a com- 
mon trouble in latch needles) 
prevented by specially designed, 
non-turnable rivet, exclusive 
with Cooper. Also designed to 
separate and hold the checks of 
needle permanently at same 
distance from each other, in- 
suring free movement of latch. 
Accurate tempering and careful 
finishing produce a_ long-lived, 
reliable, uniform needle, ca- 
pable of knitting exceptionally 


isn’t—this remarkable 


; ; ; ; 77 
which each loop is delivered without strain by a specially con- ri 


structed yarn feeding device. Another, rib-top machine knits 
cuffs, collarettess, bottoms, borders, etc., plain or striped. 





ro 
-@ COOPER NEEDLES 


high-grade underwear, outer- 
wear, and hosiery. 

Cooper Spring-Beard Nee- 
dles: Ever since its introduction 
as the first needle of this type 
made in the United States, the 
Cooper Spring-Beard Knitting 
Needle has maintained a posi- 
tion of leadership. Accurate and 
ingenious machinery § converts 
specially prepared cast-steel wire 
into Cooper Needles. The man- 
ufacturing process includes par- 
ticularly accurate tempering and 
rigid individual inspection of 
each needle, Precision measur- 
ing instruments supplement 
this inspection to insure abso- 
lute conformity to size and 
shape requirements. 


ONLY COOPER 
MAKES IT i 


MWR THIS MACHINE 
a IMME KNITS REAL 

E-L-A-S-T-I-C-I-T-Y 
AND STRENGTH INTO 
FABRICS THAT SELL 









APRIL, 


CHARLES COOPER CO., 


INC., 





BENNINGTON, VT. 
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FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


.. and twelve o’clock noon lighting at twelve o'clock 
midnight is economical lighting when you use G-E Fluo- 
rescent Starters. Economical because. . 

They help your lamps to last longer! 

How? G-E Starters are designed by MAZDA Lamp engi- 
neers to have the correct starting characteristics to start 
your lamp at the exact proper time—not before, not after. 
There is no needless waste of emission material (vital to 
long lamp life) when you use G-E Starters. 


G-E “‘NO-BLINK” STARTERS 


Even the annoying blinking and flickering at end of 
normal lamp life is eliminated and starter life is prolonged 
by using the “No-Blink” starter, devel- 
‘ oped and introduced by General Electric. 







For economical, trouble-free lamp oper- 
ation, specify G-E Starters for your fluo- 
rescent lighting equipment. 


READ HOW TO SAVE 
ON FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


A new fact-packed folder giving helpful informa- 
tion on fluorescent lighting and the need for proper 
accessories is now available. Get yours by writing to 
Section G-21094, Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn 


CTT PHL LS 


L@ BY 


CERTIFIED 








GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 
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to Textile War Manual 


(Continued from page 68) 

prices under a temporary wool price schedule. So OPA 
rushed its studies, and on March 27 issued an amendment to 
Schedule No. 58, setting specific maximum price levels. Bids 
April 2. 
Generally higher prices are allowed under the new schedule 


on the huge Army wool goods call were opened 


than under the old. The order includes domestic pulled wool, 
scoured domestic shorn wool, wool tops and noils, wool yarns. 
wool, 


American shorn and 


British Empire shorn wool. Wool wastes and other items not 


all foreign pulled wool, South 


mentioned in the amendment are still frozen under the previ- 


ous order. 

Wool Rugs, Domestie —On March 9 a permanent maximum 
price regulation went into effect, covering sales by wholesale 
The 


regulation, No. 65 (Resale of Floor Coverings) supersedes a 


distributors of domestic wool rugs and carpets. new 
0-day emergency ceiling imposed on Jan. 5, and its maxi- 
mum price provisions are keyed with those set for sales of 
Price Schedule 


wool floor coverings by manufacturers in 


No. 5/. 

Wool, Shorn Domestic -Maximum Price Regulation No. 106 
Domestic Shorn Wool, effective Feb. 28. applies to wool on a 
clean basis only. and does not establish a 37.1 ceiling for 
greasy wool. In a_ clarifying 
Amendment No, 1 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 106. 
issued March 24 by OPA. 


sion of not more than 1% 


prices growers receive for 
it is made clear that the commis- 
permitted to be charged by the 
broker in addition to the applicable maximum price for shorn 
wool, may not be added by cooperative marketing associations 
or other agencies making sales of wool held on consignment 
from the grower. 


New Army Orders Biggest Yet 


(Continued from page 66) 


are disappearing from the market. and all Nylon has been 
taken to make parachute cloth. The order provides for the 
replacement of silk and Nylon by rayon on a pound-for-pound 
basis. 

Quartermaster officers tell the writer that they are quite 
satisfied with the duck procurement program, which was re 
ported in the March issue of Textit—E Worvp. There is no 
change, they say, except that Army orders have been placed 
with converted rug and carpet mills. There was some difh 
culty about this, mostly due to high operating costs, they said. 

Agricultural Department reports that the bagging of crops 
will come off pretty well with its allocation of one-third of the 
burlap; the other two-thirds go to the Army and Navy. 
Growers say they must have burlap to stand the stresses of 
bagging wool; most other crops are going into osnaburg. 

Under the pressure of enormous orders for wool and cotton 
cloth, the textile industry must have machinery repairs, and 
WPB has raised from A-10 to A-8 the preference rating on 
deliveries of materials to producers of spare parts. The A-10 
expired March 1 and Order P-53 has been amended to extend 
the plan to June 30, with the A-8. 
from Philadelphia stated that the 
Army requests for bids on 351,300.000 yd. of cotton goods 


Preliminary reports 
which were opened by the Quartermaster Depot Mar. 31 had 
heen seriously undersubscribed. Total offerings were said t 
have been about 150,000,000 yd., and the deficiency was ex 
plained in part because of the distant deliveries asked for o1 
which mills could not figure costs and on the great poundagt 
of combed yarn goods which it was said exceeded possibl 
production, It was believed the Government will allocate th 
missing yardage to producers. The wool goods requirement 


were reported to have been met by offers. 













Wind Knitting Cones at 
1 YOUR PRESENT COST 











| With dhe Automatic 
, Knitting Cone Winder 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Wilton, N. H. 


Southern Representative. L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8S. C. 
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EFFICIENT! 













Gentle, natural action removes 
all the starch...leaves cloth 
clean, soft and absorbent! 








































Desize with 


EXSIZE 


Exsize is a standardized liquid con- 
centrate of enzymes which converts 
starches and starch derivatives to 
readily soluble end products. ‘Thus 
they can be quickly and completely 
removed with a minimum of rinsing. 

Free from harsh chemicals, Exsize 
will not injure the sheerest fabric. 
Its gentle, natural action prepares 
cloth perfectly for bleaching, dyeing 
and sanforizing. 

Exsize is simple to prepare and 
use and is nominal in cost. Write for 
free booklet. 





Our laboratory facilities and practical field men are available 
to help you with desizing problems. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, 


and Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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Sas, 


Theophil H. Mueller has 
succeeded Henry L. Van 
Praag as president of Julius 
Kayser & Co., New York. Mr. 
Van Praag becomes chairman 
of the board, a newly-created 
post. Ralph H. Baruth is 


now first vice-president of the 


company. Both Mr. Mueller 
and Mr. Baruth were previ- 
ously vice-presidents. 


Norman Elsas, president of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga., has elected 
president of the Associated In- 


been 


dustries of Georgia. Among 
the directors elected for 1942 


are Richard C. Jones, Tubize 


Chatillon Corp.; Marshall 
Stone, Gainesville Cotton 
Mills; A. H. Reu, Hercules 
Powder Co.; Edmund _ F. 


Cook, Batson-Cook Co.; R. P. 
Shappard, Jr., Spalding Knit- 
ting Mills. 


Samuel C. Feuerstein has 
been elected president of Mal- 
den (Mass.) Knitting Mills, 
succeeding his father, the late 
Henry Feuerstein. He retains 


his post as treasurer. 


Durham Jones, of Hallo- 
well, Jones & Donald, was 
president of the Na- 
tional Wool Trade Association, 
at Boston, March 3. H. Clyde 
Moore was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


Dr. A. J. L. Moritz, techni- 
cal vice-president of American 
Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., has 
been named treasurer of the 
corporation, succeeding the late 
J. T. Johnson. C. Vander- 


hooven continues as secretary 


elected 


and assistant treasurer. 


R. S. Jeffcoat, secretary and 
treasurer of the Opp = and 
Micolas Mills, Opp, Ala., has 


been elected executive vice 
president, 
George A. Sloan, former 


president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, has been appointed 
president of the Nutrition Foun- 
dation, whose function it is to 
coordinate scientific research by 
Government and semi-public in- 
stitutions, industry and_ the 
units comprising these divisions. 
Dr. Karl T. Crompton, presi- 
dent of the M. I. T., is president 
of the board of the Foundation. 


Arthur L. Burnet, Jr., is 
the new general superintendent 
of the cotton yarn mills of the 
Burlington Mills Corp. at Fay- 
etteville and Smithfield, N. C. 


Charles B. Rockwell, treas- 
urer of Collins & Aikman Co., 
Bristol, R. 1., has been trans- 
ferred to the executive offices of 
the company in New York City, 








T. H. MUELLER, newly elected 


president of Julius Kayser & Co. 


and Norton M. Zinderstein 
of the Bristo] staff has been ap- 
pointed to do special work 
in the New York office for 
W. G. McCullough, president. 
Henceforth the Rhode Island 
spinning division will be in 
charge of Joseph H. Farrell, 
resident manager. Robert 
MacFayden, formerly assistant 
manager, becomes resident man- 
ager of the Rhode Island weav- 
ing division, and M. H. Reese, 


assistant manager. 


George P. Torrence, chief 
engineer of Industrial Rayon 
Corp. and vice-president and 
general manager of its subsidi- 
ary, Rayon Machinery Corp., 
has been named Chief of the 
Materials Disposition Section 
of the Inventory and Requisi- 
tioning Branch of the War Pro 
duction Board, Washington. 


A. A. Munster was elected 
president of Canadian Silk 
Products  Ltd., Sherbrooke, 
Que., on Mar. 2, succeeding the 
late Edgar J. Thompson. Mr. 
Munster retains his position as 
treasurer of the company. Other 
officers appointed follow: vice- 
president, G. S. Westgate; sec- 
retary, G. G. Cooke; assistant 
secretary, F. C. Tanner; assist- 
ant treasurer, M. D. Gordon. 


John W. Clark, president 
and treasurer of Randolph 
Mills, Inc., Franklinville, N. C., 
who has been receiver for Locke 
Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., 
has been elected president and 
treasurer of the company, since 
it has been taken out of re- 
ceivership. 


J. Lee Bausher, president 
of Infants Socks, Reading, Pa., 
was elected a member of the 
executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association at its 26th annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. M. Kimble, Jr., has be- 
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FOR SEWED SEAMS... 


W/ 


FOR PRODUCTION 
DEPARTMENTS 


B ECAUSE the average machine sewed seam 
i 


s so unobtrusive, probably few people 


j 


ictenct f 





realize what a vast number of products de- 
pend on it for some part of their construction 
countless industrial products, basic neces- 


sities of life for mankind, and NOW a vital 


list of military supplies: Uniforms ... Under- 
wear... Work clothing ... Sox ... Shoes 
OT ee Gloves... Tents... Tarpaulins 
Bedding . . . Leather Goods . . . Seat 
Coverings ... Powder Bags . . . Parachutes 


Bags for Feed, Sand, Ammunition. 

With such diverse products, it is not hard 
to imagine what a maze of special seam, stitch, 
and machine selection problems are en- 
countered, Solving these technical problems 
for industry has been Union Special Machine 
Company's exclusive field for service for sixty- 
one years, 

Union Special contributions include im- 
provement and development of many different 
types of stitches and seams as an aid to greater 
strength and durability. Equally important 
has been the development of spec ial types of 
industrial sewing machines to increase. pro- 
duction efficiency. And to enable Industry to 
take full advantage of this) service, Union 
Special has built up a large field organization 
devoted exclusively to industrial sewing 
machines, 


If vou have any industrial sew- 
ing problems, call or write — 





world's Largest 
Exclusive Builder of 
Industrial Sewing Machines 
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PHOTO: Binding 
necks and arm- 
holes of Army 
Undershirts. 
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WITHOUT GETTING IT. MODERN, HIGH SPEED MACHINES PAY FOR THEMSELVES.” 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 432 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| . a 

1 ‘Seams and Stitches 

| ‘‘Modern Machines for Mak- Vame 
| ing Undergarments” 
Modern Machines for Pro 
| 

| 

| 

' 


. : . Company 
ducing Service Garments I 


Machines for Seaming 
Canvas Goods” Address 


N. Franklin St., 


Please send me copies of the bulletins | have checked below. 





| 

Chicago, Il. | 
' 

' 

' 

' 

i 

! 
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' 

' 

' 
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HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 
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Many water purifying systems today will have 
to serve for the duration. Replacement of this 
equipment during wartime will be difficult to 


say the least. With production schedules of 
textiles calling for even greater speed and 
performance from every department and every 
machine—you may wonder just how in the 

your water purification system can 
last out the duration! We don’t know when 
the war will end and we don’t work miracles 
but we do know that 


H & T Inspection & Check-Up Service 


will help keep your existing equipment re- 
paired and in good operating condition, 
help keep it up to full capacity and efficiency. 


Upon request and without cost to you a nearby 
H & T engineer will go over your water purifi- 
cation plant inside and out. His report and 
recommendation for rejuvenating the system 
will be turned over to you without fee or 
obligation. Perhaps he will find it “OK as is”, 
but it's good to know—not guess—about the 
condition of your present water purification 
equipment and the purity of your water sup- 
ply. Let us help enlist your equipment for the 
duration. 


Mfgs. of Water Filters and Water Softeners 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 








HENRY T. MILLS, left, textile stocks and bonds; JOHN W. AR- 


RINGTON, JR., center, vice-r 
EDWIN HOWARD, manager 


buttons for 25 years 


FRE[ SYMMES, Uni Buttal pre 
the American Cotton Manufacturer 


9 DuTTon, Out was unat 


come president of Mandeville 
Mills, Carrollton, Ga. Mr. Kim- 
ble is the son of F. M. Kimble, 
general manager and treasurer 
of Poulan (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Mrs. C. W. Mizell has been 
elected president of Opp Cotton 
Mill and Micolas Cotton Mills, 
both at Opp, Ala., succeeding 
her husband, the late C. W. 
Mizell. 

William E. Russell, pro 
prietor of the Capital Awning 
Co. of Washington, D. C., has 
gone on duty with the Office of 
the Quartermaster General in 
Washington as technical con- 
sultant on the fabrication of 
duck products. At QM he is 
associated with Lt. Col. Robert 
T. Stevens, chief of the new 
Textile Requirements Section of 
the Quartermaster. Mr. Russell 
is in his second term as presi- 
dent of the National Canvas 
Goods Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


Thomas J. Wallner has re- 
signed as president and a di- 
rector of the Carroll Silk Ho- 
siery Mills, Hillsville, Va., hav- 
ing sold his interest in the plant 
to New York parties. 

H. Stanley Marcus, who 
has been women’s apparel con- 
sultant to the War Production 
Board at Washington, has be- 
come chief of the entire ap 
parel division including men’s, 
boys’, women’s and children’s 
clothing, hosiery, knit goods, 
etc. Morton J. Baum con- 
tinues with the division as men’s 
clothing consultant in associa- 
tion with Mr. Marcus. 

Paul B. Halstead, secretary 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
New York, has been appointed 
special adviser of the planning 
and control division of the Quar- 


res 
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dent « f Unic n Bleachery; ana 
t, were awarded hor 
e in the Rotary Club. 


sident and former president of 
: +} n \v 


} i 
awaraed 


Ass 5) ; 1s alsc 
he ceren nies and receive it. 
termaster Washington, 
D>. a. 

Davis Hallowell, until re- 
cently with Wellington 
Co., New York, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Woven 
Cotton Goods Unit, OPA, Wash- 
ington. 


Corps, 


Sears 


Houlder Hudgins, president 
of the Sloane-Blabon Corp., 
New York, deputy director of 
purchases, WPB, is now acting 
chief following the transfer of 
Douglas C. MacKeachie, direc- 
tor of purchases to the War De 
partment for liaison with WPB 
for all army procurement. 


William A. Broadhead has 
resigned as superintendent of 
Jamestown (N., Y.) Worsted 
Mills, to become general man- 
ager of Glenside Mills, Skane- 
ateles Falls, N. Y. 


L. Metealfe Walling of 
Rhode Island has been ap- 
pointed Administrator of the 
Wage & Hour Division of the 
Labor Department with head- 
quarters in New York. He sue- 
ceeds Thomas W. Holland. 

Harry Schneider, recently 
returned from a year’s active 
service as first lieutenant in the 
Fifth Armored Tank Corps Di- 
vision, is now with the Aspi- 


nook Corp., New York. 
H. W. Flynn has become 


manager of Celanese Lanese 


Burlington, N. C. 
Robert T. Bowe of Hess 


lein & Co., has resigned to join 
his brother William F. Bowe. 
of Augusta, Ga., in the paving 
contracting business. Mr. Bowe 
had previously been for more 
than 20 years with the old 
Hunter Mig. & Commission Co. 


Standish W. Holmes, for 
twelve years with the advertis 


Cor p-. 
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Many and varied are the new fabrics Miss Wartime America 
is wearing this spring .. . other new ones will certainly be 
introduced to her in the days ahead as the ingenuity of the 
textile industry and the designers is brought into full play. 


Whatever the combinations may be in which the fibres are to 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. - Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes » Collins and Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa. - St. Catharines, Ontario, Canade 
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be blended, there will be, as there has been for years past, 


a DuraBeau Finish available 


... tailored to fit the individ- 
ual fabrics... to provide last- 


ing beauty and added wear. REG. U. S. AND CANADA 
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FOR TECHNICAL SERVICE 


textile men with years of experience study your problems and make 


In the Solvay Laboratories, 


recommendations on the basis of laboratory findings. Solvay will be 
glad to send these textile specialists into your plant to study actual 
operating conditions and help adapt laboratory findings to specific 
plant conditions. Write today to 


SOLVAY SALES COR 


Alkalies and Chemi 


PORATION 
40 Rector Street ¢ New York, N. ae 
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ing department of American 
Viscose Corp., New York, has 
been transferred to the com- 
pany’s Fibro rayon staple fiber 
sales division. 


Furman G. Carroll, of the 
Sales Development Department 
of American Viscose Corp., 
New York, has been transferred 
to the company’s Marcus Hook, 
Pa., plant as manufacturing su- 
perintendent. Mr. Carroll was 
at one time overseer of spin- 
ning, winding and dyeing at 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Arthur L. Burnet, Jr., has 
been appointed general super- 
intendent of the cotton yarn 
mills of Burlington Mills Corp., 
at Fayetteville and Smithfield, 
N. C. Mr. Burnet was for five 
years with the Ware Shoals 
Mfg. Co. 

Frank Pate, for the last 11 
assistant superintendent 
Shawmut Mill division 
| of West Point Mfg. Co.. was 
| recently transferred to Athens, 
| ‘ 
| 


years 
of the 


| Ga., as treasurer of Wehadkee 
| arn Mill and Mallison Braid- 
led ( ‘ord ( 0. 

Harry C. 
Brand & 


Oppenheimer of 
Oppenheimer, New 
York, has joined the. staff of 
OPA, Washington, and it is 
understood that he will take 
over work in) connection with 
preparation for ceilings on fin 
ishing prices. 

C. W. Lively, Greenville, S 
C., was recently elected secre- 
| tary, of Pisgah Mills, Brevard, 
| N. C., and W. M. Melton was 
relected vice president and gen 
eral manager. G. F. Williams 
| is the president. 


Howard Aborn has suc- 
ceeded Richard W. Freeman 
as head of the New England 


sales office, Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Mr. Freeman is now 
New England textile representa- 


| live for the OPA 


J. K. Pittman, a textile 
graduate of North Carolina 
| State College, Raleigh, has been 
elected secretary of Locke Cot- 
ton Mill, Coneord, N. C. 

Woodrow W. Edwards, 
formerly of Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., has become 
research engineer, Springs Cot- 
ton sing No. 1, Fort Mill, S. C. 

. F. Orr has become gen- 
ak manager of Waverly Braid 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


‘4 R. Rice has accepted posi- 
tion of general manager of 
Randleman (N.C.) Mills, Inc. 

Allen Sibley, treasurer of 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
is the newly appointed indus- 
trial plant protection officer of 
the Greenville Citizens Defense 
( orps. 


in Boston. 





Thomas Coskreu of the 
solvent plant, Arlington Mills, 
| Lawrence, Mass., and F. Willis 











Haycock, chief watchman were 
lately awarded 45-year service 
pins. The company awards 
service pins for 10 years and 
upward. There are 221 mem- 
bers of this group. 

Fred Spurr has become 
superintendent of Blackinton 
(Mass.) Woolen Mills. 

J. B. Bell, 


seer carding, 


formerly over- 
American Yarn 


& Processing Co., Mt. Holly, 
N. C., has become superinten- 


dent of No. 1 & 2 Carding, 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 

G. H. Mahaffee, formerly 
overseer carding, Alexander 
Mills, Forest City, N. C., has 
become superintendent of card- 
ing at Mills Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 7, 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. 

G. H. Lollis, formerly over- 
weaving Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va., 
has become assistant superin- 
tendent of weaving, Mills Nos. 
1 & 2, Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 

J. W. Bunton has become 
overseer of weaving at the Gayle 
plant of Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 


F. P. Bodenheimer has 
accepted the superintendency of 
Quaker Meadow Mills, Inc., 
Hildebran, N. C. 


George W. Wright, form 
erly of Modena Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., and W. Hartselle Dea- 
son, of Excelsior Mills, Union, 
S. C€., have been appointed 
second hands of carding, 
Spring Cotton Mills No. 1, Fort 
Mill, S. C., succeeding L. D. 
Putnam, who has accepted the 
position as overseer carding, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills No. 5, 
Pineville, N. C., and James A. 
Waters who was inducted into 
the Army after having been 
given two deferments. 


T. P. Taylor formerly sup- 
erintendent of — preparation 
Spindale (N. C.) Mills has be- 
come superintendent No. 1 & 2 
carding and spinning, Dan 
River Division, Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va. 

Glenn R. Hooper has be- 
come superintendent of Freida 
Mfg. Co., Crowder’s Mountain, 
Ass 

W. T. Wood is now super- 
intendent of the Nylon unit of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Martinsville, Va. 

J. E. Duncan, formerly of 
Thomaston, Ga., has become 
night superintendent of Pepper- 
ton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga 


Houston F. Harris, form- 
erly with Belmont, N. C., unit 
of Burlington (N. C.) Mills, 
has become overseer of card 
ing, spinning, twisting and 


seer ol 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Established 1893 


PROCESSING 


Rayon and Nylon 


Yarns 
for Hosiery Knitting Trade 
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We take pleasure in announcing 
that we are in a position to de- 
liver high twist rayon specially 
processed for the hosiery trade 
by the new “AVCONIT No. 1” 
process. 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD AND WASHTENAW AVENUES 
CHICAGO 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. C. D. Gott N. P. Murphy 
123 So. Broad St. 3303 Brainerd Road 813 Guilford Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 
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CAN YOU AFFORD 10 


WASTE A SINGLE HOUR? 


EW model FADE-OMETERS and LAUN- 

DER-OMETERS are designed by Atlas 
to save precious minutes, hours, and days. 
They provide the fastest known means of 
accurately determining effects of light and 
washing on textiles. 


Right in your laboratory you can make 
quick, reproducible tests, under controlled 
conditions—-get the answer in days that 
requires months outdoors. 


Most Government specifications for textiles 
mention Atlas-Ometer tests and they're 
accepted as standard by AATCC, ASTM 
and other scientific bodies. Atlas- 
Ometers are rated MUST wher- 
ever rigid fading and washing 
standards must be met. Phone, 
wire or write for the complete 
Atlas story today. 








Remember there’s only one 


FADE-OMETER e LAUNDER-OMETER 


made exclusively by 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
395 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The RihcoTypeB Atomizer 


Today, the goal of every mill is maximum pro- 
duction with lowest waste. Material must be 
conserved, schedules maintained with highest 
efficiency. 



















A Rihco system of Type B atomizers boosts 
production, gives just the right humidity con- 
ditions, and does this at lower cost than ever 
before, because the Rihco principle of opera- 
tion is based on a different way of vaporizing 
water, a way that requires far less air, far less 
initial equipment to obtain the same results. 


R. 1. Humidifier & Vent. Co. 


Humidifiers Since 1912 
99 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 




























Aldrich Machine Works 
Greenwood, S. C. 


V. L. Sanderson, 1710 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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warping at Greenville (S. C.) 
Spinners. 


J. H. Yoakum has resigned 
as overseer of weaving at the 
Dan River unit of Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, School- 
field, Va., and has become over- 
seer of weaving at the Granby 
plant of Pacific Mills, Colum- 
OT Baro. OF 


W. C. Dobbins, Jr., has 


resigned as  paymaster for 


Joanna Textile Mills Co., Gold- 
ville, S. C. 
G. Smith, who has been 


assistant superintendent of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co.. Lindale, Ga., 
has heen promoted to superin- 
tendent. 


S. F. Burtis is superinten- 
dent of the newly-established 
Nylon throwing plant of Dup- 
lan Corp., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Timothy L. McCarthy, for 
the last 14 years superintendent 
of Meredith (N. H.) Linen 
Mills, has resigned. He had a 
record of 33 years’ service with 
the concern. and took only one 
vacation in this long period 
The mills were recently pur- 
chased by Hesky Flax Co., Ltd. 


of Toronto. 


B. L. Quick has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the No. 
1 plant of Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.. and has 
become overseer of carding at 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., Newry. 
Be Ass 


L. D. Putnam has resigned 
his position with Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C.. and 
has become overseer of carding 
at Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Pine 
ville, N. C., unit. 


C. E. Davis. formerly of 
Charlotte, N. C.. has 
overseer of spinning at Cedar 


hecome 


town (Ga.) Yarn Mills. 

W. S. Gantt, formerly of 
Magnolia, Ark., has accepted 
position of second hand in 
spinning at No. 2 mill of 
Rhodhiss (N. €C.) Mills Co 


Sloan, formerly 
of Clinton, S. C., has become 
paymaster for Joanna Textile 


Mills Co., Goldville, S. C. 


N. P. Bumgardner, form 
erly superintendent of Adrian 
Madora Mills, Mount Holly, 
N. C., more recently of Colum- 
bia, S. C., has been elected 
superintendent of Superior 
Yarn Mills, Tuckaseege, N. C.., 
the late Robert 


James P. 


succeeding 


Haynie. 


D. M. Williams has been 
elected superintendent of 
Adrian-Madora Mills, Mount 


Holly, N. C., succeeding Ward 
Bushee, who resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Bay 
State Thread Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 








J. F. Weir, formerly of Clin- 
ton, S. C., has become over- 
seer of carding and spinning at 
Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 

V. D. Snyder, formerly with 
Mathews Mill, Greenwood, S. 
C., has become general overseer 
of weaving at Erlanger Mills, 
Inc., Lexington, N. C. 

Eric Wall, formerly of Bur- 
lington, N. 
sistant to the overseer of twist- 
ing and winding at Greenville 
(S. C.) Spinners, Ine. 

& E. Miller, who has been 
manager of Callaway 
Mills, Milstead, Ga., plant, has 
been promoted to overseer of 
weaving at the same mill. 


Ps Os 


C., has become as- 


othice 


Gwinn has accepted 


the position of overseer of 
weaving at Prattville (Ala.) 
Cotton Mill. 

A. H. Holt has been pro- 


moted to assistant superintend 
ent of Scottdale (Ga.) Mills. 


J. R. Daniel has resigned 
his position with Jefferson 
Mills, Royston, Ga., and be 
come overseer of twisting at 
lifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

J. D. Moon has accepted 


position of overseer of weaving 
at Geneva (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 
He was formerly with Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


W. J. Nipper has resigned 


his position with Mercury 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C., and be 
come overseer of carding at 


Martel Mills, Asheville, N.C. 


Hugh Ballard has been ap 
pointed superintendent of Park 
Yarn Mills Co., Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., suceeding J. C. 
Keller, resigned. 


J. C. Upehurch, formerly of 
Charlotte, N. C., has accepted 
position of manager of Winton 


Mills, Fort Valley, Ga. 
lL. E. Lane 


superintendent — of 
Mills, Egan, Ga. 
C. ai McElroy has ac cepted 
position of overseer of carding 
at Morgan Mills, Quitman, Ga. 
R. fT. James has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of 


Enterprise (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 
Webb has be 


carding at 


become 
Piedmont 


has 


Lawrence 
come overseer ol 


Tifton (Ga.) Mills. 


Robert S. Mebane has re- 


signed as night overseer of 
carding at Pacific Mills, Ly- 
man, S. C.. to become general 
overseer of carding at No. | 


mill of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


J. T. Fry, formerly overseer 


of weaving at Mills No. 1 and 
No. 2, Graniteville (S.C.) Co., 
has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of Sibley Mill 


of the same company, Augusta, 
Ga. 









Zor the Plant e » SEEKING 


more uniform extracting with a higher per- 
centage of moisture removed from all woven 
fabrics, the economical solution will be 
found in the new Hunter Model G Pneu- 
matically Controlled Squeeze Rolls. 


HIS new model may be used as a separate 
in combination with a scutcher, in con- 
tinuous cloth carbonizing or washer lines, on 
tracks in wet finishing rooms, or in front of cloth 
tentering machines. 

It is adaptable to any woven fabric, either 


‘lat or pile type, cotton, rayons, woolens, 


HOW TO EXTRACT 
MOISTURE FROM CLOTH 
UNIFORMLY AT SPEEDS 
FROM 45 YARDS PER 
MINUTE AND UP... 










worsteds, and blended or manipulated fabrics. 


It will extract cloth down to 50°, to 60°, mois- 


ture content on the dry basis at continuous 
running speeds of over 25 yards per minute. 

For complete details of individual applica- 
tions of the Hunter Pneumatically Controlled 


Squeeze Rolls in a variety of plants, write 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 «© NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CTO Y 
For Most Efficient 
Performance 


Dye Boxes, Linings, Cylinders, 
Dry Cans, Rolls, Hoods, Tanks 


All orders subject to Government priority regulations 


S. BLICKMAN, INC. 


300 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN,N. J. 


Specialists in Stainless Steel Textile Dyeing Equipment 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 








NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade mate 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


‘Send for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
gauges. Each one comes leather 
carrying case. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1119 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Textile Men in Armed Services 


Herbert Gruber, of the 
shirting department at Cohn- 


Hall-Marx Co., New York, has 
been assigned to the Cavalry 
Division at Fort Myer, Va. 
Stanley <A. Mirvis, of 
Southern Products Co., Atlanta, 


Ga., left to join the Army on 
March 21. 


Edmund A. Marcusson, of 


Wellington Sears Co., New 
York, is now in the Army at 
Camp Dix, N. J. 

Glenn L. Maveety, New 


England representative of 
Joseph Klumpp Co., Philadel- 
phia, has resigned to enter the 
Navy. 

Joseph B. Pope, of Ewing- 
Thomas Corp., Chester, Pa., has 
gone to Washington as a civilian 
aide to General James L. 
Frinck, head of the motor 
transport division of Quarter- 
master Corps. 


Francis R. Masters, lately 


an executive with Joshua L. 
Baily & Co., New York, has 
been commissioned lieutenant 


colonel in the Army and is now 
on active duty somewhere in 
the Pacific. In the last war 
Colonel Masters served for over 
a year in France. 


William G. Ashmore, until 
recently southern editor of 
Pexrite Wortpv, who has been 
lieutenant in the textile priori 
ties division of the Quartermas 
ter Corps at Washington, D. C., 
number of months, has 
been promoted to the rank of 
captain. 


nm. Ss. 


for a 


Elliott of LaGrange, 
Ga. has called to active 
duty at Aberdeen, Md., as lieu- 
tenant in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Lieut. Elliott was form- 
erly a southern representative 
for Mill Devices Co. and Carter 
Traveler Co., divisions of A. B. 
Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


been 


Vere Painter, of 
Quartermaster Corps, Philadel- 
phia, is now in general charge 


Colonel 


of both the Inspection Divi- 
| sion and the Promotion and 
Research Division. Assisting 


him, Colonel Harold Mander- 
bach will be directly in charge 
of inspection, and Major 
Frank M. Steadman will be 
directly in charge of promotion 
and research. Capt. Albert E. 


Dennis, assistant to the eon- 


| tracting officer at Philadelphia 


QM has been promoted to 
Major, 
Lloyd Muneh, formerly 


stock keeper in 
(Ontario) 


the Hespelier 
plant of Dominion 


Woolens & Worsteds, Ltd., has 
joined the Royal Canadiar 
Navy and is now at the naval 
barracks, Windsor, Ont. 


William Prendergast, of H. 
Prendergast & Co., Bridgeton, 
R. I., has been inducted into the 
U. S. Naval Air Force and is 
assigned to Pensacola. 

Maurice G. Phillips, assist 
ant superintendent and designe: 
for Dodge-Davis Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, N. H., left recently to 
join the Field Artillery at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

Fletcher Horn, staff mem 
ber of the Celanese Corp. of 
America, Cumberland, Md., has 
been called into active service 
in the Army and is now ssta- 


tioned at Fort Dix, N. a 


Henry B. Thompson, Jr., 
of the Brighton rayon gray 
goods division of McCampbell 
& Co., New York, has entered 
active service in the Army as 
captain in the Air Corps. 

Robert H. Hope, superin 
tendent of Jackson Mills, Well 
ford, S. C., No. 2 unit, has been 
ordered to military 
lieutenant and is now stationed 
at Fort Jackson, S. C. 


Forrest U. Webster, past 
president of National Industrial 
Advertisers 
count executive of 
John & Adams, Detroit, has 
ordered to active duty 
under his commission as Cap 
tain, Field Artillery Reserve 
Ile has been assigned to the 
Kt. Wayne (Mich.) Motor Sup 
ply Depot. 


service as 


Association and a 


McManus. 


been 


Arthur Goodfriend, for 
many years associated with the 


advertising and promotion ol 
Palm Beach clothing, New 


York, has been called to active 
duty with the Army. He is a 
second lieutenant at Camp Lee, 
Va. 

Irving Stern, of Davis & 
Catterall, New York, 
the Army last month. 


joined 


Lionel P. Adams, secretary 
of the Textile Export Associa 
tion of the United States, New 
York, has been commissioned 


a second lieutenant in U. S$ 


Army Air Corps, reporting to! 
duty April 2. During his ab 
sence his duties will be as 


sumed by John W. Murray, 
editorial director of the Cotto: 
Textile Institute. 


Harold M. Clark, a supe 
intendent at Avondale Mills 
Birmingham, Ala., has be: 
called to active duty. He was 
reserve Army officer. He repor' 
to Ft. McClellan. 
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Unity of purpose and concentration of effort bring results in 


the manufacture of slashers as they do in waging war. 
d a 


. Because Johnson has always studied one process exclusively 

















: and provided equipment for that process only, Johnson Rayon 
; Warp Sizers provide everything industry needs, for better and 
better slashing and faster and faster production to win the 


war and the peace to follow it. 


JOHNSON 


RAYON WARP 
SIZERS 


give you maximum drying 


surface of 7 oversize cylin- 
ders. Their special features 
include super - pressure 


quetsch individual tempera- 





This modern Johnson Sizer 
is equipped with the 
patented stretch indicator 
and Johnson Finger-tip Con- 
trol of Stretch. 


ture controls on all cylinders, 
extra heavy drive and new 
heavier take up end, and 


many others. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
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Charlotte, WC 
CATO M. LITTLETON 
426 PARK TERRACE 









TEXTILE 
LEATHER 
PRODUCTS 


— hy name 
— in fact 


Champion leathers are the 
products of a highly specializ- 
ed business built to serve the 
needs of modern textile pro- 


duction. They are made in a 
new plant, by modern precision 
machinery and experienced 
hands, long trained in this 
work. Champion textile leath- 
ers are products of original 
design and development by 
experts who know the require- 
ments and the practical needs 
for which they are used. 


If it is not better made, or better designed for 







205 South 2nd.St 
Camden, N. J. 


its use, it 8 not a Champion product. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 








for Finishing 
Government Fabrics 


yx RINSES EASILY AND COMPLETELY 

% IMPROVES FULLING AND SCOURING 

yx REQUIRES MINIMUM TIME AND STEAM 
tr PRODUCES FINEST HAND 

te ASSURES BRIGHTEST COLORS 

% HOLDS SOAP COSTS TO THE MINIMUM 


OTHER HIGH GRADE 
“STANDARD” PRODUCTS 


Stanso Palm Oil Curd Soap, Etc. 


> co.cf camden 









Woonsocket, R./ 
G. TANGUAY 


281 HARRIS AVE. 
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Obituary 


C. Walter Lotte, 47, presi- 
dent of Lotte Chemical Co., 
Paterson, N. J., and previously 
at one time manager of the 
Dundee, N. J., plant of National 
Silk Dyeing Co., died March 
20. He had held numerous 
civic offices and was lately 
member of the Paterson Board 
of Finance. 

Francis Taylor Maxwell, 
81, who before his retirement in 
1934 was for 57 years president 
of the Hoekanum Worsted Co., 
Rockville, Conn., died at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz, March 23. During 
his business career he was asso- 
ciated with several banks and 
insurance companies as well as 
textile firms. He was a former 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. 


Frederick W. Smith, 66, 
founder and president of the 
New England Machine & Elee- 
tric Co., Pawtucket, KR. 1, and 
for many years prominent in 
industrial plant electrification 
in southern New England, died 
in Pawtucket, March 13, 

Patrick T. Walsh, 81, pre- 
sident of Eastern” Felt = Co., 
manufacturers of — polishing 
wheels and sheet felt, Winches 
ter, Mass., died March 17. 


Edward T. Fishwick, senior 
vice-president and director of 
Worthington Pump & Machin 
Harrison, N. J., 
died March 15 at his home in 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Lloyd B. Edgerton, 55, 
vice-president of Philadelphia 
Quartz Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
died March 15. He joined the 
company in 1913, 


ery Corp., 


Clarence Edward Perkins, 
70, vice-president of the B. J. 
Baker Co., Boston, and a direc- 
tor of Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, 
Mass., died at Winthrop, Mass., 
on March 3. 

James W. Anthony, 67, for 
many years partner in the 
former Byron W. Anthony Mill 
Supply Co., Fall River, Mass., 
died Mar. 24. 

Harry T. Viall, 54, for 
many years active in the New 
York Dry Goods market, hav- 
ing been associated with Bliss 
Fabyan & Co., Esmond Mills, 
and others, died at Hillside 
Heights, N. Y., March 22. 


Clinton Mansfield Wood- 
ford, 73, partner of the old 
tirm of Haines, Moorehouse & 
Woodford, died last month in 
New York. 


W. R. MeMurray, 8: 
of the linen house of J. 8S. 
Brown & Sons, Belfast, I 


, head 


reland, 


and of Brown Shamrock Linens, 
Lid., New York, died recently 
in lreland. 

Milton Ensor, who oper- 
ated a textile equipment firm 
at Lincolnton, N. C., since 1934, 
died at his home last month. 
He had been an executive of 
various cotton mills for nearly 
30 years before going into the 
machinery business. 

Charles W. Watson, presi- 
dent of the linen firm of Wat- 
son & Meder, New York, died 
at Miami, Fla., early last 
month, 

Charles Talbot Richmond, 
72, New England selling agent 
for the Crompton Co., died in 
Providence, R. 1, March 2. 
He had been with the company 
for 50. years. 

Arthur Joel, 76, of Arthur 
Joel & Co... New York, died 
early last month. He had been 
in the selling end of the wool 
goods business for over 50 
years. 

Gustav Eggena, 64, for 
many years in charge of sales 
and credits for Katakura & Co., 
New York, at one time one of 
the largest importers of silk, 
died recently. 

Mortimer Goldsmith, 59, 
vice-president of Hess, Gold- 
smith & Co., New York, died in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. March 24. 
He had been with the company 
for 15 years, and was in charge 
of the company’s mill operations 
at Wilkes-Barre. 

Cyril P. Murphy, 42, yarn 
representative in Philadelphia 
for the American Woolen Co., 
died March 19, 

Edward B. Gaylord, 80, 
president of Winsted (Conn.) 
Hosiery Co., died while on vaca 
tion at Clearwater, Fla., on 
March 20. He joined the Win- 
sted Company 58 years ago. 

Frank W. Wheeler, 5/7, 
textile machinery broker, Phil 
adelphia for 33 
March 3. 

G. Russell Goff, 61, treas 
urer and a director of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass.. 
died March 14. He joined the 
Draper organization in 1900 as 
a bookkeeper. 

A. H. Patten, secretary 0! 
American Finishing Co., Mem 
phis, Tenn., until his retire 
ment about a year ago, died 
recently at his home. 


years died 


Hyman Starr, 78, founde 
and retired president of Star 
Knitting Mills, New York died 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., Mareh 
18. 
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‘Lack of proper protection... 
while in transit, or in storage 


Faulty packing, insecure wrapping or improper materials 
an cause as much damage and delay as deliberate sabotage. 
Goods damaged in shipment cost this nation badly needed 
materials and man-hours of labor. They waste valuable 
shipping space in train, truck or boat, and their failure at 
a critical time, when needed most, may prove a disaster. 


There's no place, in time of war, for such costly hazards. 


That's why FIBREEN is taking its place as an essential 
material in America’s war program. It provides exceptional 


Nene 


Protection, at low cost, for goods in transit or in storage. 





SERVING INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION AND 





It safeguards the vital flow of materials, parts, and finished 
goods of war —from mill, to sub-contractor, to assembly 
line — and to all parts of the country and abroad. 
FIBREEN is a tough, waterproof paper, reenforced with 
two plies of closely spaced steel-like fibres, embedded in 
two layers of special asphalt, between two sheets of kraft. 
It’s clean, pliable, easy to use — as a wrapping, a lining 
for crates, and as a superior replacement for fabrics and 
materials no longer obtainable. 

Production of FIBREEN is now being diverted to uses 
essential to the war program. If your products fall in 
this class—if you're interested in better packing methods 
and materials — we will try to help you. Write, explain- 
ing what you ship, and how you now pack it. 


THE SISALKRAFT co. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, Sisaltape and Copper- Armored Sisalkraft. 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDNEY 


In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, at 
Montreal + Toronto+ Halifax + Saint Ji hn» Winnipeg + Van 
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MORE RELIABLE and EFFICIENT 


NEW MODEL D 


SU 
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Sensitive Control— Better F) aporation 


The new Southworth Humidifier is even better 
than previous models. It is quiet, more effi- 
cient, durable. Entirely self-contained, with 
separate meter on each unit, or can use in- 
dependent sources of power. Airplane type 
propeller fan gives better air movement and 
evaporation. Sensitive control responds to 
slightest atmospheric changes at point of in- 
stallation. Practically no maintenance cost— 
no parts to rust or corrode. Complete data 
will be gladly sent at once—and we will also 
be pleased to suggest the best arrangement 
of unit to fit your own requirements—without 
obligation on your part, of course. Write 
today. 


THE SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U. S. A. 


RSet ia (eat) 
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WORSTED efCOTTON « SPUN RAYON 







ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


o 
MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
* 


‘> NONQUITT MILLS 
\G NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


BOSTON estar) CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Charles W. Mann, treasurer 
of Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 
Indianapolis, Ind., died recently 
in that city. 

James W. Daniel, aged 75, 
secretary of the Sterling Cot 
ton Mills, Franklin, N. C., a 
post he had held for the last 
16 years, died March 20. 

Louis Henry Fitch, 82, 
former vice-president and head 
of the worsted yarn department, 
William Whitman Co., Boston, 
died at Southern Pines, N. C., 
on March 24. 

Lewis Balch, 81, former 
member of the Boston wool 
house of Joseph H. Wheelock 


& Co., died at his home in 


Brookline, Mass., on March 
24. 

Harrison C. Cole, Char- 
lotte, N. C., for last 35 years 


connected with the Saco Lowell 
Shops, as manager of the serv- 
ice department for the South, 
Atlanta, Ga., 
March 24 while on a business 
trip. 


Hugh M. Love, 89, a 
founder of the Brower & Love 
Bros. Co., cotton mills, now 
known as the _ Indianapolis 
Bleaching Co., died recently in 
Indianapolis. 


died suddenly in 


Walter Bassett, 84, pioneer 
manufacturer of textile soften- 
ers and soap, died at his home 
in Taunton, Mass., on*March 13. 


Robert Arthur Haynie, 41, 
superintendent of Tuckaseege 
Mills, Mount Holly, N. C., died 
Feb. 22. 

Frederick Loring Seely, 
70, for a number of years oper- 
ator ol Biltmore 
Asheville, N. C., makers” of 
home-spun cloth, died in Ashe- 


late last month. 


Industries, 


ville 


J. Edgar Young, 60, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Hagers- 
town (Md.) 


late last month. 


Hosiery ( ee died 


Alfred S. Schantz, 76, oper 
Schantz Silk Mills, 


Greenville, Pa., died recently. 


ator of 


Frank L. Bowers, 76, finan- 
cial secretary of Duffy Silk Co. 
and secretary of Millfay Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., died 


recently. 


Daniel J. Leidy, 64, died 
March 9 in Boyertown, Pa. Mr. 
Leidy was for 42 years up to the 
time of his death foreman of 
the cloth department of the 
Boyertown Burial Casket Co. 


John A. Gerstle, 74, died 
March 10 in Reading, Pa. He 
was for many years a foreman 
at Rosedale Knitting Co., Inc. 
Reading, Pa. but recently 
retired. 

Frederich Vollmer, Sr., 78, 
foreman for 20 years in Narrow 
Fabric Co., 
Reading, Pa., who 


retired, died March 10. 


“Wyomissing.” 
rec ently 





George Kemp, a_ former 
overseer at Wood Worsted Mills 
in Lawrence, Mass., is dead in 
Kingston, N. H., where he had 
lived since his retirement 10 
years ago. 

Ralph Vine, 61, for 22 years 
superintendent of looping and 
seaming of Rosedale Knitting 
Mills, Reading, Pa., died 
March 13. 


Joseph George Moye, 81, 
former president of Greenville 
(N.C.) Cotton Mills, died 
recently. 

Austin Blake Mason, 56, 
director and former treasurer of 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush 
Co., Lowell, died at Weston, 
Mass., recently. 

Percy L. Kent, 63, identi- 
fied during his business career 
with the cotton mills of New 
Bedford, died Feb. 24. He re- 
tired as treasurer of Potomska 
Mills in 1925. 

George Edwards Clement, 
64, president of Raynham 
(Mass.) Bleachery died in 
Peterborough, N. H. 

Royal C. Taft, 68, former 
secretary-treasurer of the Coven- 
try (R. I.) Co., died suddenly 
on March 30 at the Butler Hos 
pital, Providence. 

William Osborn Todd, 76, 
founder of Pocasset Worsted 
Co., Thornton, R. I., and for 
some time connected with the 
National Worsted 
Mills, Providence, died in Provi 
dence April >. 

Chris Suber, retired Ander 
son (S. C.) textile mill execu 
tive, died March 30. Mr. Suber 
was retired Jan. 1 by Gossett 
Mills of which he had been 
secretary and = assistant treas 


Prov idence 


rer, 

Thomas J. O'Neill, 80, for 
mer silk manufacturer, died at 
his home, Hanover, York coun 
ty, Pa., recently. Mr. O’Neill 
learned the silk business in the 
early days of the Adelaide Silk 
Mills in Allentown. Later he 
went into the silk business in 
Hanover and in Pawtucket, 
R. I., retiring about 15 years 
ago. 

Alex Horn, president of 
Horn Woolen Mills, Lindsay, 
Ont., died at his home there. 
Mr. Horn was known through- 
out the Dominion as an au- 
thority on the woolen industry. 


Theodore F. Brett, 97, who 
was sales manager of the whole 
sale division of Marshall Field 
& Co. for 30 years before his 
retirement some time ago, died 
at Omaha. 

Sidney Rainess, head of 
Grant Finishing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., and president of Sales 
men’s Association of the Textile 
Dyeing and Printing Industry, 
Inc., was killed in an automobile 
accident near Walterboro, S. C. 


April i. 
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GET THE BENEFITS OF MANCHESTER’S 





. FOR Your BUSINESS 





IN 
IN 





AMOSKEAG 
DUSTRIES 
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LT L is the ingredient you consider 
most ‘carefully in choosing a new plant 
location. It stands for Labor — Transpor- 
tation and Living Conditions in 
which Manchester, N. H., excels to a de- 
gree that is bringing more profit and 
more pleasure to a steadily growing group 
of important industries. 


Manchester knows from long experience 
what you need to run a business success- 
fully and satisfactorily. Qur LTL and 
other advantages fill those needs abun- 
dantly. Why not let us tell you what we 
have to meet your specific requirements. 


ABOUT THE PROPERTY 


Space units can be had from 5000 to 250,000 feet, 
in 3 or 4 floor brick buildings of heavy mill con- 
struction. Sprinklers and fire walls protect: this 
clean, well-lighted property. Ample low-cost 
power, gas and city water for all industrial pur- 
poses. Engineering, repair and maintenance serv- 
ices are available on the premises. You can buy or 


rent at attractively low prices. 


Here Are the Facts on 
MANCHESTER’S LTL 


L - LABOR — an adequate supply of 


stable, native born workers; above 
average intelligence and education, 
and hence readily trained; with a 
sympathetic understanding of man- 
agement problems. 


T - TRANSPORTATION © direct 


rail, air, truck, and rail-water trans- 
portation to American and world 
markets. Only 55 miles from Boston 
on the B & M’s main line to Montreal. 
Overnight freight service to New York. 
Property is completely serviced with 


«i 
sidings. 


L —- LIVING CONDITIONS © Man- 


chester is March of Time’s typical 


American city (pop.: 78,000). It. is 
clean and modern, located in the 
beautiful, rolling countryside’ of 
southern New Hampshire, on the 
banks of the Merrimac River. Suit- 
able housing available for both work- 


ers and execul iv es, 





PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE 









A NON-PROFIT, ALL-CIVIC ENTERPRISE 


moskeag Industries, Inc. 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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sat here.... 


Mansy textile manufacturers 
were “‘on the fence’’. BUT many of them 
came right off when they discovered the 
uniformity, cleanliness, consistent high 
quality of Corn Products Sales Company 
starches and gums. Many successful 
textile manufacturers use the services of 
Corn Products technicians who are 
always glad to help the manufacturer 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or 


other textile problems. 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. « Greensboro, N. C. « Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. . 














Birmingham, Ala. «¢* Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Mill News 


American Fiber Products 
Co., Ine., Portales, N, M.. care 
of Portales Chamber of Com- 
merce, A. H. Ribble, president. 
recently organized to manufac- 
ture textile fiber specialties, is 
arranging for acquisition of lo- 
cal site for proposed mill. It is 
estimated to cost approximately 
$100,000, including machinery. 

Aragon (Ga.) Mills have 
begun one-story addition, 60x 130 
ft., for which contract recently 
was awarded to Wright & Loper, 
Cedartown, Ga. Cost reported 
over $60,000, with equipment. 


Bagpipe Mills, Ine., 
principal office in Laurinburg, 
N. €.. have been chartered with 
authorized capital of $100,000, 
to manufacture and sell all 
kinds of cotton yarns. The in- 
corporators include D, A. Bran- 
non and J. E. MelInnish_ of 
Rockingham; James L. MeNair, 
Jr., of Laurinburg. 

Brighton Mills, Ine., Shan- 
non, Ga., will build a commun- 
ity building, one story, 153x122 
ft., brick and structural steel. 

California Cotton Mills 
Co., Selma, Ala., unit, which 
has discontinued operation, has 
sold its plant to the Lewis Ci- 
gar Mfg. Co., of Newark, N. J. 


The textile company operates a 


with 


mill at Uniontown, Ala. 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont., have awarded 


contract to Deakin & Stewart, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., for four- 
story addition, previously re 
ported. Cost close to $125,000. 


Collins & Aikman Corp., 
Roxboro. N. C., plant, is rapidly 
automobile up- 
weaving equipment to 
production of duck and serge 
for the army, It will soon have 
the entire 224 looms engaged in 
essential war work. 


converting its 
holstery 


Duff Looms, Ine., Morgan- 


ton, N. C., newly organized for 
manufacture of drapery and 
upholstery material, has got- 
ten into operations with 20 


looms. C. H. Ross is president 
and treasurer; J. M. Gayle, sup- 


erintendent. 


Frieda Mfg. Co., Kings 
Mountain, N. C., formerly the 
Crowder’s Mountain Mill, is 


now engaged in the manufac- 
ture of 90s to 140s combed yarn 
in single and ply. Chas, S. 
Williams of Kings Mountain is 
president, and A. Alex Shu- 
ford, Hickory, N. C., secretary 
and treasurer. 

Grosvenor Dale Co., North 
Grosvenor Dale, Conn., has been 
purchased by Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, 


Me., is continuing an expansion 





and 


improvement program 
mill, started a number of 
months ago, and will instal] 


about 265 new high-speed looms 
and auxiliary equipment, sched. 
uled to be ready for operation 
during the summer. Company 
recently has installed new ma- 
chinery in picking and carding 
divisions. 

Lane Cotton Mills Co., New 
Orleans, La., has begun super. 
structure for one-story L-shaped 
addition, 160x290 ft., for which 
general contract recently was 
awarded to George J. Glover 
Co., Whitney Building, New Or- 
leans. Cost reported close to 
$100,000, including equipment. 
Favrot & Reed, New Orleans, 
are architects. 

Ludlow Mfg. Associates re. 
port net profit of $1,713,512 for 
1941 compared with $1,868,856 
for 1940. Sales were $21,470,736 


for 1941 ard $15,317,215 for 
1940. 

Martel Mills, Asheville, N. 
C., have installed 204 looms 


which were removed from Mer- 
cury Mill, Charlotte, N. C. The 
other 48 looms have been put 
into storage. 

Monroe Mills, Monroeville, 
\la., has constructed an addi- 
tion to shipping depart- 
ment, which releases space in 
the mill for production 
chinery. 


ihe 
ma- 


Nashawena Mills reports net 
profit of $330,876 for 1941 com- 
pared with $137,509 for 1940. 


National Automotive Fi- 
bers, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has 
work under way on installation 
of machinery and equipment at 
one of its branch mills for pro- 
duction of mattresses for army 
service, and will convert plant 
for this line of output on large 
capacity schedule. 

New England Industries, 
Ine., the combination including 
Androscoggin, Bates, Edwards, 
Hill and York, reports com- 
bined net profit of $2,125,284 
for 1941 against combined net 
loss of $776,983 for 1940. Total 
sales for 1941 were $29,199,195 
compared with $18,354,044 for 
1940, 

Nonquitt Mills reports 194! 
net profit of $246,759 against 
$125,826 for last year. 

Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills have begun erection of 
addition, for which 
general contract was awarded to 
J. F. Pate Construction C 
Newnan, Ga., estimated to cos! 
about $35,000, with equipment. 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., ar 
architects and engineers. 

Patchogue-Plymouth Mills 
Corp. reports net profit o! 
$191,201 for 1941 compared 
with $289,251 for 1940. 


one-story 
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DAY AND NIGHT.. 

... the work goes on. 
This recent photograph 
of one part of the Bar- 
ber-Colman Plant typi- 
fies that spirit which has 
altered our usual work- 
ing and sleeping houts, 
to the end that produc- 
tive capacity may never 
be idle. 


a UL WAR MATERIEL 


.Barber-Colman Plant Works Day and Night, to Meet 
Increasing Needs for B-C Products in War Materiel Production 


AUTOMATIC 

SPOOLER 
One of the Barber-Col- 
nan Products used in 
war materiel plants, to 
speed the processing, 
lower the production 
cost, and maintain the 
quality ofneeded fabries 
of nany kinds. The man- 
ufacture of parts for 
these machines goes for- 
ward on a full time 
schedule. 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROc K FORD, an Ss le je ce 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Prompt Shipment from 10 Strategically-Located 
Steel-Service Plants... Principal products include— Alloy 


Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops 
and Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals,Channels, Angles, 
Tees and Zees, Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and 
Screw Stock, Strip Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fit- 
tings, Mechanical Tubing, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 





HENRY K. BARNES CO. 


SALEM, MASS. 


LEATHER— APRONS 


— Belting 
— Strapping 


For 


Defense 


Testing Pre-Solves Many Problems 


Through the use of *Seott Testers in research, 
purchasing and production control, you elimi- 
nate many of the problems likely to arise dur- 
ing times of substitute materials and foreed 
production. Our 60 models test for tensile. 
flexing, hysteresis, burst, twist, crepeage and 
numerous other textile requirements. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO, 2,ttstsie 5 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. has con- 
struction plans for a large lab- 
oratory which will be among 
the most modern in New Eng- 
land. It recently established a 
modern clinic, 


Rockbestos Products 
Corp., New Haven, Conn., has 
work under way on one-story 
addition for storage service, 
for which general contract re- 
cently was let to C. W. Blakes- 
lee & Sons, New Haven. Cost 
reported about $10,000, with 


equipment, 


Seranton Lace Co. reports 
net profit for 1941 of $389,173, 


compared with $283,663 — for 


1940, 
Soule Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., is constructing a_base- 


cloth and 
From private 
plans the owner is doing the 
work by the day labor at a cost 
of S10.000. 


ment under the 


slasher room. 


Spaulding Fiber Co., [o- 
chester, N. H., has leased the 
first floor of the Pacitie Mills 
building No. 1 in Dover, N. H., 
and will 
thither. 


remove its plant 


Summit Yarn Co., Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., has been chartered 
by Stahle Linn, May E. Hackett 
and J. W. Lippels. all of Salis- 


bury. 


Textiles, Ine., reports net 
profit of $1,261,376 for 1941, 
compared with $470,461 — for 
1940. 


Wabasso Cotton Co., Three 
Rivers, Que., has let general 
contract to Deakin & Stewart, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., for instal- 
lation of ventilating equipment 
and other improvements in mill. 
Cost reported about $40,000. 


Warrior Duck Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., is newly organ- 
ized by W. P. Ligon and others 
to manufecture war orders for 
duck with 100 employees and 
$75,000) invested, 


Waverly Braid Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C.. newly organized, 
with A. J. Melvin treasurer and 
(. F. Orr general manager, is 
now operating 200 braiders in 
the manufacture of shoe laces 
and braids. 


York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me.. 
is carrying out an expansion 
and improvement program. at 
mill, begun a number of months 
ago, and plans immediate in- 
stallation of new high-speed 
spooling, warping and auxiliary 
equipment. Entire project will 
represent a cost of about $125,- 
OOO, 


Wool Mill News 


Artloom = Corp.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has work under way 
on converting its mills for pro- 


| 


duciion of materials for war 





service, and over 35% of iis 
looms have now been changed 
over for this purpose, with fu 
ther early increase to be made, 

Atlas Felt Products Co., 40 
Broad St., Boston, Mass., re- 
cently formed with capital of 
1000 shares of stock, no par 
value, plans operation of a mill 
in vicinity of city. Louis Zim- 
ble is president, 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
Shelton, Conn., reports net 
earnings for 1941 of $834,086, 
compared with $741,714 — for 
i940. 

Dorr Woolen Co., Guild, 
N. H., has begun erection of 
one-story addition, about 48 x 
53. ft., for expansion in dye. 
house, with alterations and im. 
provements to be made in pres- 
ent dyehouse. Additional ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


Esmond-Virginia Corp., 
Waynesboro, Va., has organized 
a subsidiary under the name of 
(American Blanket Co., to op- 
erate a branch mill at Lynch- 
burg, Va., where 
industrial building has been 
taken over for plant. Produe- 
tion will begin at early date on 


one-story 


woolen blankets. 

Hand Woven Fabrics, Ine. 
has been organized in Los An.- 
geles county, with a capital of 
$25.000. Directors are: Jacob 
Hochbaum, Max Prussak and 
Sam Keller, all of Los Angeles. 
The new corporation is repre- 
sented by Harry Sutton, 448 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Hayward-Schuster Woolen 
Mills, Manchaug, Mass., sold 
surplus woolen and cotton ma- 
chinery by auction last month 
and realized about $15,000 on 
50 or 60 items. 


Kezar Falls (Maine) Wool- 
en Co. is building a one-story 
(1700 sq.-ft.) to- its 
dvehouse to house a new James 
Hunter cloth carbonizing unit 
with 8 dryer sections and ca 
pacity of 10 vr. of 20-0z., 66 
in., goods per minute, Addi- 


addition 


tion will also house drug reom 


and teasle gig. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Felt 
Co. is the firm name under 
which Joseph Spiegelman and 
have ob- 
tained a certificate to conduct 
business at 830 East Filty- 
ninth Street, Los Angels, Calil. 


Louis Spiegelman 


Magee Carpet Co., Blooms: 
burg, Pa., is curtailing carpet 
production and will discontinue 
such line of manufacture en- 
tirely, it is stated, in about 
days, for the duration of wat. 
Mills will be used for pro: 
tion of webbing, duck, ete., [or 
war service, with conversion 0! 
equipment for this purposé 

Pacific Mills, Worsted |):v 


sion, Lawrence, Mass., has de- 
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ee ORMICA has great utility in textile machinery, because it is 
on smooth and hard, strong mechanically, and light in weight. It 
will stand a great deal of wear and color will not rub off. It is non- 
dOl- 
ory porous, and used for a table top or the lining of a truck, all dies and 
its colors can be readily flushed off. The edges are smooth and do not 
nes 
mit readily wear rough so that it will not sliver and snag fabrics or thread. 
ca nas] 
66 There are many Formica applications such as loom box linings, 
= tenter frame openers, inspection table tops, platforms on hosiery 
knitting machines. The photo shows Formica used as a separator 
elt blade on a Saco-Lowell twister. 


der 


ind Formica engineers will be glad to advise you regarding 
the use of Formica in new equipment or for maintenance. 


ORMICA’ 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY, 4628 SPRING GROVE AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


) _ yo, 
a Xyy 27 * Formica In DEFENSE x ee es 
IC: - - ae 
5 Ignition parts for American tanks, planes and motor 7 WS ze <L= 
= £ 


vehicles are made at the Formica factories. So are control — 
pulleys for airplanes, insulation for signaling and com- _ 
munications equipment, machined parts for devices of all ; 
kinds. Formica’s resources are fully engaged in the war 


e- effort. 
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Why Not? oro Sickness Insurance with. 
EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Mutual Association @ No Branch Offices 


MASSACHUSETTS CO., INC. 1894 


Insure Your Earnings . . . Protect All! 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS| SICKNESS POLICY PAYS 


ACCIDENTAL 
DEATH 


WEEKLY 
DISABILITY 
$5,000- $25.00- 
$10,000 $50.00 


Estimated Annual Cost $15 


$10.00 
Per Week for 
Non-confining 
Sickness 


$25.00 
Per Week 
for Confining 
Sickness 


Estimated Annual Cost $20 





PAYS WHILE YOU ARE LAID UP 

PAYS FROM THE FIRST DAY OF DISABILITY 

48 YEARS OF UNFAILING SERVICE 
No Policy Cancelled, Rates Increased, or 
Benefits Reduced on Account of Any Age! 


SEND THE 
COUPON 


TODAY 


John S. Whittemore, Sec.-Treas. 

Eastern Commercial Travelers 

80 Federal St., Boston 
: Without obligation, please send complete in- 
: formation and application for membership to 












Name 
Address 


City 


NT 4S a a 

AIR CONDITIONING at) Wa) ee TEBE), 
HUMIDIFYING 
ATOMIZERS 


UNIT SYSTEM 
CENTRAL STATION 
AIR FILTERS 
HEATING 
COOLING 


Bah LZAOT, 


AiR CONDITION? 





For 25 vears we have 
been successtully solv- 
ing the air-condition- 
ing problems of the 
VPextile Industry. 


\y naan 
GEESE GF & 3B: 


THE BAHNSON CO. . WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 





ent 


A.tten Hollow 


| Hex-hole Screws for 


SL 


Heads set flush with machine surfaces. No sharp edges or slots to burr and 


pull chreads; screws are chamfered at the point, outside edge of head and top 


edge of socket. The internally operated hex key sets the screw quickly 


and ¢ghtly without slippage. Samples supplied to your specifications. 


THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut, U. S$. A. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


gun the manufacture of men’s 
wear from rayon blends, as 
well as with cotton warp. Vari- 
ous equipment has been con- 
verted for this purpose. 

Rohmer Medford ( Mass.) 
Wool Scouring Co. has work 
underway for a l-story addition 
7) x 180 feet of brick mill con- 
struction, J. F. Fitzgerald Con- 
struction Co., Boston, has the 
general contract for the work. 

Stillwater Worsted Mills 
report net profit of $751,615 for 
1941. compared with $456,977 
for 1940. 

Wool Scourers, Ine., Mill- 
bury, Mass., have been organ- 
ized with capital of 5000 shares 
of stock. no par value, to oper- 
ate a scouring and carbonizing 


mill. It is understood that new 
company will take over and 
succeed to Windle Co.. with 


local mill at 95 West Main St. 
Thomas H. Sullivan is president 
of new company, and Betty B. 
Windle, treasurer. 


Rayon Mill News 


American Bemberg Corn... 
and North Ameriean Ravon 
Corp., both at Elizabethton. 
Tenn., closed their clubhouse 
on March 31. and will convert 
it into a business building for 
the rayon plants. 

American Bemberg Corp. 
reports net profit for 1941 of 
$245.420. compared with $783.- 
527 for 1940. The 1941 ficure 
is affected hv $734,317 of ex- 


penditures for special plant 
repairs. 
American Viscose Corp. 


reports net profit for 1941 of 
$7.993.598, compared with $7.- 
884.677 for 1940. Net sales of 
$80.549.180 for 1941, the largest 
in the corporation’s historv ev- 
ceeded the $62.771.895 of the 
previous year by 28%. 


Brighton Mills reports net 
profits for 1941 of $2972.366 
compared with a net 


loss of 
$101.815 for 1941. 


Burlington Mills Corp.. 
Greensboro, N. C., has reno- 
vated a two-story building 
which adjoined the office build- 
ing for an addition to the of.- 
fice. Burlington’s rayon mill at 
Newton. N. C.. is erecting a 
one and two story annex. 


Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Inc... New York, N. Y.., 
plans expansion and improve- 
ments in mills at Amcelle, near 
Cumberland, Md., and at Pear- 
isburg, Va., including new pro- 
duction units and installation 
of equipment for increased ca- 
pacity, Contract for laboratory 
addition at Amcelle has been 
let. Company has arranged 
financing through bond issue 
totaling about $7,522,000. ac- 
tual issuance of which was post- 





Part o 


poned on March 24. 
fund will be used for comple 
tion of new yarn mill of Staun 
ton (Va.) Textile Co., a re 
cently organized subsidiary, on 
which work is now in progress 
The company plans a_ branch) 
mill in Mexico to employ 1500 
at start, perhaps 5000 later. 
Celanese Corp. of America re 
ports net profit for 1941. of 
$7,105,685 compared with $6, 


376.896 for 1940. Sales were 
$62,277,142 for 1911, against 
€44.510.651 for 1940. 


Corp., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has recently es 
tablished a Nylon throwing 
plant with 22,944 spindles at 
1275 White Street. 

Hartford Rayon  Corp., 
Rocky Hill, Conn., plans expan- 
sion, comprising erection of two 


Duplan 


one-story top additions to two 
present mill units. Also will 
make improvements and_ re- 
placements in certain machin- 
ery and equipment. Company 
reports net profit of $155,161 


for 1941, against $64,951 for 
1940. 

Keene (. Hl) Silk Fiber 
Mills, Ine. Fire recently 


damaged a portion of this mill. 

Luray (Va.) Textile Corp. 
has installed new machines for 
the manufacture of combination 


yarns, 

North American Rayon 
Corp. reports net profit for 
1941 of £1,832,831 compared 


with $1,781,426 for 1940. Dur- 
ing 1941 about $1,000,000 was 
spent on machinery and build- 
ings, 

Joseph C. O’Connell Co., 
Inc., Rodney French Blvd., 
New Bedford, Mass., has been 
chartered with capital of 100 
shares of stock, no par value, 
to operate a local mill for pro- 
duction of fibrous yarn special- 
ties, Joseph C. O'Connell, Jr., 
Seekonk, Mass., is president 
and treasurer. 

Parkersburg (W. Va.) Silk 
Mill, unit of Kahn & Feldman, 
Inc., closed since the Govern- 
ment commandeered raw silk, 
has been put back into opera- 
tion for throwing rayon yarns. 


Knitting Mill News 


Adams-Millis Corp. reports 
net profit for 1941 of $624,231 
compared with $472,250 for 
1940. Sales for 1941 were §$7,- 
756,052 compared with $6,909,- 
860 for 1940. The company 
spent $500,000 on new machin- 
ery and plant improvements in 
1941, and had commitments of 


$340,000 for additional ma- 
chinery. 
Blackwood (N.J.) Hosiery 


Mill, Inc., care of Walter R. 
Kreh, Blackwood, recently ot 
ganized with capital of 200 
shares of stock, no par value, 
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7 Vy eee maa eA 
ROOF INSULATION 
THAT STAYS EFFICIENT!’ 


ASPHALT COATING 
ON ALL SURFACES 





CHANNEL TO ELIMINATE BLISTERS 


DUE TO AIR EXPANSION 
ASPHALT COATING 


ON ALL EDGES 


Moisture-Proof Asphalt Surfacing Guards Against Deterioration 
Caused by Absorption —Assures Permanent Efficiency 


THERMAL conductivity of only 0.30... established usage equals its high insu- work of 1”x4” channels next to the 
permanent protection against damage lating efficiency. No other has these deck, which affords space for trapped 
through moisture penetration during ap- three features to safeguard efficiency air tc expand when heated, averts 
plication and in use...a patented de- and permanently assure satisfactory blistering. 
vice to take care of roof blisters caused functioning. Permanently protected against ter- 
hy air expansion. ... « All these impor- The tendency of the roof covering to mites and dry rot by the exclusive, 
tant features are offered by Celotex blister under hot sun is reduced by a patented Ferox Process, this new prod- 
Vapor-seal Roof Insulation! new exclusive feature of Celotex Vapor- uct deserves your investigation. See your 
seal Roof' Insulation—a half-inch offset . roofing contractor, or mail coupon for 
No other fibre board insulation § in on all bottom edges. This forms a net- specifications and sample. 





a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee -“- 

1 PFHE CELOTEX CORPORATION TW 4-42 E. | O ri E 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. | 

| Please send specifications and Sample of Celotex REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 

Vapor-Seal Roof Insulation. ! VAPO R-SEAL ROOF INSU LATION 
Name 

INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES 
iddress : ASPHALT SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS +- ROCK WOOL BLANKETS, BATTS 

—_ GYPSUM PLASTERS, LATH, WALL BOARDS 

Bec _— THE CELOTEX CORPORATION @ CHICAGO 
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A 
DYE STICKS 


Since 1900 we have made high quality true-form oven- 
seasoned dye sticks for all standard machines. 
fill your needs today to meet any requirement. 


Cedar Brook, N. J. 


FRANK BAILEY 


RALPH E. LOPER Co. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SPECIALIZING COST SYSTEMS 


IN TEXTILE COSTS 


AND operating WORK LOAD STUDIES 
METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


MORE THAN A 


quarter of COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
A CENTURY SPEGIAL REPORTS 


H. G. LORD comments on 


Advertising 


in War Time 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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See page 6 


TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


plans early operation of local 
knitting mill, 


Crescent Mfg. Co. Spartan- 
burg, S. C., manufacturer of 
men’s and boys’ hose and golf 
socks, has sold its equipment 
to Morris Speizman, machinery 
dealer in Charlotte, N.C. In- 
cluded in the purchase were 
approximately 300 knitting ma- 
chines and all auxiliary equip- 
ment, 


Grenada’ (\liss.) Indus- 
tries, Ine... have awarded gen- 
eral contract to Currie & Cor- 
ley Co., Raleigh. Miss.. for 
one-story addition, 80 x 180 ft. 
to hosiery mill, reported in 
last issue, and superstructure 
will proceed at once. It will 
be equipped for a new dyeing 
and finishing department, with 
cost estimated about $130,000 
including machinery. 


Judith Mills, Niota, Tenn.., 
hosiery manufacturers, which 
had not operated for several 
months because of silk restric- 
tions, has secured materials for 
women’s rayon hosiery, and re 
sumed operations, 


Laurens Hosiery Mills, 
Inec., Roxbury, Mass., recently 
organized with capital of 1000 
shares of stock, no par value, 
plans early operation of a 
local Knitting mill. Ephraim 
Kaplan, 81 Walnut Park, Rox 
bury, is president and treasurer, 

Philadelphia, Pa.-- Samuel] 
T. and Martin Vi. Burd, Phila- 
delphia, have acquired a one- 
story industrial building at 
corner of Lester, Third and 
Wyandotte Sts., on site about 
125 x 200 ft.. and will es 
tablish a new mill for the manu- 
facture of hosiery. Equipment 
will be installed for employ 
ment of 250 persons. 


Sheer Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Lid., Sherbrooke, Que., plans 
rebuilding of portion of mill 
recently destroved by fire. 


Union Knitwear Co., 17 
West 31st St.. New York, N. = 
has leased space in building at 
16-50 West 29th St. and will 
occupy for plant, expanding 
present capacity, 

Wayne Knitting Mills re 
ports net profit for 1941 of 
$466.170. compared with $336.- 
697 for 1940, 


Processing Plant News 


Arnold Print Works, North 
Adams. Mass... directors voted 
Mar. 30 to liquidate the 79-year 
old corporation because of in 
ability to obtain supplies. Com 
pany normally employed 1,600 
in its Adams and North Adams 
plants, 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co. reports net profit of $1,752.- 
599 for 1941 compared with 
$291,556 for 1940, Sales in 





1941 were $11,693,574, com- 
pared with $7,292,923 in 1940, 

Fanset Dye Works is the 
firm name under which Lin- 
coln Hayes has obtained a cer- 
tificate to conduct business at 
2975 Glendale Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif, 

Gastonia, N. C. Robert 
Goldberg, C. C. Armstrong and 
G. A. Cooper are the incorpora- 
tors of three textile companies 
as follows: Gastonia Thread 
Corp., to engage in bleaching 
and finishing thread yarns of 
all kinds, authorized capital 
stock $5,000; Gastonia Process- 
ing Co., for processing cotton 
varns, authorized stock, $2,500: 
Gastonia Mercerizing Co., to 
manufacture yarns, cloths and 
all kinds of textile fabrics, au- 
thorized capital stock, $5,000. 

Buckner Process Co., Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has let general 
contract to O. E. Larson, New- 
field St.. Middletown, for one- 
storv addition, 36 x 80 ft. Cost 
close to $15,000, with equip- 
nent, 

Landtex Fabries Ine., 32 N. 
srdd St.. Philadelphia, has been 
incorporated to manufacture, 
convert, buy, sell and generally 
deal in rayon, cotton and cog- 
nate fabrics, Capitalized at 
$150,000. Incorporators: — Her- 
man Landau, Jacob Landau and 
Manfred Landau, all of Phila- 
dephia. 

Naomi Screen’ Printing, 
Ine., 622 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., has leased a floor in 
building at 42-24 Orchard St., 
Long Island City, and will oc 
cupy for a new textile print 
works. 

Royal Dyeing & Printing 
Co., Fall River, Mass, has 
sold to Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., its mill property in Sun- 
bury, Pa. as the Sunbury Con- 
verting Works, including build- 
ings with a floor area of 350,000 
sq. it. 

Trio Dye Works, Paterson, 
a disposed of its equip- 
ment on March 5 by auction 
conducted by Dave Perlman. 

Vulean Proofing Co., First 
Ave. and 58th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. manufacturer of proe- 
essed rubberized fabrics, plans 
expansion and improvements in 
two-story mill. Cost reported 
over $125,000, with equipment. 
William Higginson & Son, 101 
Park Ave.. New York, N, Y., 
are architects. 

Weissport Dye Works, 
Ine., Railroad and Bridge St., 
Weissport, Pa. has been in 
corporated “to deal in hosiery 
and knit and woven goods of 
every description.” Incorpora 
tors: Raymond F. Smith and 
Laura M. Diehl, both of Pal 
merton, Pa., and Chas. F. Bret 
ner, of Lehighton, Pa. 
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HERE’S ALL YOU NEED TO END 
WINDOW SASH PROBLEMS 


F you are faced with the need tor 

replacing worn-out sash, either to 
repair your present plant or to re- 
habilitate an old one, vou can take 
care of the problem in quick order 
with PC Glass Blocks. For glass block 
construction requires no use of criti 
cal materials ino small pancls—very 
litthe metal is required even in large 
panels. Many plant owners have set 
up a program of progressively replac 
ing ordinary window sash with PC 
Blocks. 


Glass This change can be 










GLAS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


made a panel at a time, a floor at a 


time, or department by department. 
In addition to permitting immedi- 
Glass Blocks 


provide many other advantages that 


ate construction, PC 


result in greater plant efficiency and 


lower maintenance costs. We can 


barely mention here the many wavs 
they can help vou. But it is informa- 
tion vou should have on hand whethe 
vou plan to build, remodel or add 
to vour plant. Our book on PC Glass 
Block will 


construction show 


you 


S BLOCKS 


Distributed by 





how other plant owners have used 
blocks Mail the 


coupon below for your copy. 


o lass successfully. 


PC Glass Blocks give vou all 
these advantages: 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING INSULATION 
IMPROVED TEMPERATURE CONTROI 
IMPROVED HUMIDITY CON TROI 
LESS CONDENSATION ON WINDOW AREAS 
EASIER CLEANING 
ELIMINATION OF DIRT INFILTRATION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE COSTS - PRIVACY 





“ ” oe ON a 
PITTSBURGH sland yor Lhaldy 5 ass 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

2069-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your free. illustrated book 
that tells how PC Glass Blocks have been 
used successfully in many industrial plants 


Name 


Address 








PUT THESE Modern MACHINES 
Repeat orders for complete installations of 
COCKER HIGH-SPEED WARPERS and Creels, 
and COCKER HIGH-SPEED SLASHERS illustrated 
above, prove that better warps are made effi- 
ciently and economically on COCKER WARP 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT. 


Investigate the many desirable Cocker Fea- 











tures not found on other Warp Preparation 
Equipment. 


COCKER MACHINE and 


Builders of Complete Warp Preparation Equipment for 
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TO WORK IN Your MILL 





Cocker Seven Cyl- 
Inder High-Speed 
Rayon Slasher. 


You Get All These Features on 
COCKER WARP PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 


—On the High-Speed Warpers 
and Creels 


Yarn Tension secured by dead weight .. . 
Chrome-plated washers . . . quick acting posi- 
tive electrical eyeboard stop-motion . . . mag- 
netic brake . . . creel arrangement to, permit 
operator to tie in reserve cones quickly and 
easily . . . horizontal type magazine . . . com- 


pletely enclosed drive. 


—On the High-Speed Rayon Slasher 


Stainless steel cylinders with rotary packless 


joints . . . Graduated drive permitting speed 
changes without overrun on beams or strain on 
yarn... Patented automatic friction control .. . 
Finger-tip tension control . . . Syphon conden- 
sate removal with individual traps on each cyl- 
. Instant speed changes to 90 yards 


per minute . 


inder . . 
. . Ball bearings on all moving 
parts . . . Heavy vibration-eliminating frames 
. . . Counter clocks for instant stretch calcula- 
. . Cut Marker Indicators 
. . « Speed Tachometers .. . Combs and comb 


. . Motor and steam fittings . . . 


tion .. . Cut markers . 


adjustments . 
plus many other important features. 


FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
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Rayon, Cotton and Other Natural and Synthetic Yarns 


A SUPERIOR SPUN RAYON JOB 


* 
WHEN YOU USE VILL ) 


FOR SCOUR AND DYE BATH 


PUN RAYONS are adding daily to 
their diversified uses. Many new weaves, 
particularly suitings and heavy cloths, re- 


quire the most exacting finishing standards. 


“Modinal” D extra-strength detergent is 
now used to advantage in many mills in 


both scouring and dyeing. 


Spun rayons are left with a softer, loftier, 


more wool-like hand. Dye penetration is 


improved —results are more uniform. And 


no fatty odor mars the finished appeal. 


Have one of our technical men call at your 
plant to discuss where and how ‘Modinal” 
D improves finishing operations and results. 


*“MODINAL” is the trade-mark used by 
the Gardinol Corporation to designate 
a group of its fatty alcohol sulphates. 


GARDINOL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
SALES AGENTS: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio - E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 





ENDURO will help you 
TO SPEED YOUR BIGGEST JOB 


It’s a big job—the biggest in the history of 
the textile industry. It’s the production of 
millions of yards of textiles of every de- 
scription to clothe and equip our greatest 
army. And it includes, too, the production 
of textiles for essential civilian needs. 


During the past years, Republic ENDURO* 
Stainless Steel has proved to textile manu- 
facturers that it can be an important aid 
in speeding up production in processing, 
spinning and weaving. 


ENDURO dyeing and processing equip- 
ment is easy to clean and keep clean. Seldom 
is more than a simple flushing with water 
and wiping necessary between batches. 
Colors are true—because ENDURO is 
inert to the action of chemicals used in the 
industry—because its dense, non-porous 
surface retains no processing fluid which 
might contaminate the next batch. 


Republic ENDURO can help speed Pro- 
duction for Victory in another way, too. It 
does not rust or corrode—lasts indefinitely 
—requires a minimum of maintenance— 
almost never is responsible for production- 
delaying shut-downs for repairs. 


The high strength and toughness of 
ENDURO mean years added to service 
life. Its hard, smooth surface protects tex- 
tile materials against damage. 


If you have ENDURO equipment, protect 
it against damage which might impair its 
inestimable value to you today—and to- 
morrow. If you don’t have equipment of 
this production-increasing, cost-reducing 
material, there’s no better time than right 
now to write for descriptive literature and 
the names of ENDURO fabricators. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division: Massillon, Ohio 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Berger Manufacturing Division 
Culvert Division 

Niles Steel Products Division 

Steel and Tubes Division 

Union Drawn Steel Division 

Truscon Steel Company 


REPUBLI 
Cnduro STAINLESS STEEL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Other products for the Textile Industry include Toncan* Iron Pipe and Sheets — Upson Quality Bolts, Nuts and Rivets — Berger Lockers and Shelving. 





PERKINS ROLLS 


IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE 
OF ANY CALENDER 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


HOLYOKE e MASS. 


Make This Simple Test 


Sror'ou A REAL SAVING 


in Belt Costs / 


As a V-belt bends, you can actually feel its sides change shape! The 
top of the belt is under tension and grows narrower (see Figure 1, at right). 
The bottom is under pressure—therefore it widens. These stresses force 
a straight-sided V-belt to bulge in the sheave groove (Fig. 1), and this 
produces uneven wear on the belt sides, resulting in shorter life! 


Now look at Figure 2. There you see how the concave side of the 
Gates Vulco Rope exactly corrects this bulging. It insures a perfect fit 
in the sheave groove with uniform side-wall wear and, therefore, longer 
life! It insures that the entire side-wall grips the pulley— heavier loads 
are carried without slippage—belts are saved and power consumption 
reduced. 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, which is 
a Gates patent. 


What Happens 
When a 
V-Belt Bends 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


ATES” = 


IVES 


ee Cileage. = New | Foak City | eames Ala. Los Ranpeten. ce. Denver, Colo. 


t Washington 215-219 irth Avenue 


Dallas, Tex. Portland. Ore. 


2213 Grittin Street 3.N. W. Sth Avenue 
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San F rancisco, Cal. 


2700 16th Street 





SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the Knurled Points 


A NORMAL pull will tighten the 
Knurled "Unbrako"’ so it automatic- 
ally locks in place . .. a distinct 
advantage of great importance as 
there was never a sure way of lock- 
ing a set screw before "“Unbrako" 


Self-Lockers. 


THE Knurling of the point is so cleverly done 
as to offer no resistance when “Unbrako" is 
tightened up. As soon as vibration tries to back 
it off, the Knurls immediately dig in and prevent 
loosenings. It can't vibrate loose by itself. Fur- 
ther, it can be used again and again, and locks 
equally well regardless of how often adjusted. 


KNURLING of Socket Screws originated with 
“UNBRAKO" years ago 
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You can eliminate many maintenance costs and 
breakdowns with "Unbrako" Self-Lockers. Write 
today for details. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 571 
—— BRANCHES ——= 
BOSTON + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Used for purifying drinking 
water, it fights off rust, X 
corrosion and hard wear ~ 


A lot of Monel that might have gone 
into textile equipment has gone into 
the Army. These pictures show some of 
it, as used for water purifying units. 

Monel is employed for the filter part 
of the system and for vital parts of the 
chlorinator, because it protects purity 
of the water, resists corrosion by the 
chemicals employed and is able to with- 
stand hard service and abuse. 


Water purifying equipment as used by the 


f chlorinatoi 


The same useful properties that 


* FIRST THINGS FIRST * 


With the Nation at war, sup- 
plies of Monel, Nickel and 
Nickel Alloys are needed for 


made Monel the outstanding metal for our armed forces. All effort 


textile equipment account for its im- 


portance now 


victory. 


in our all-out effort for 


must now be aimed toward 
victory. In the meantime The 
International Nickel Company 
will continue to issue infor- 
mation which it is believed 
will be of interest to metal 
users who are concerned with 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. the war needs of today and 


the peace-time progre of the 


67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. future 


and filter are 


irmy. Vital parts 


made of Monel. 


NCO NICKEL ALLOYS -- - - 


MONEL ¢ “K"’ MONEL © “S” MONEL © “R’ MONEL © “KR’ MONEL © INCONEL © NICKEL © “2” NICKEL 


Sheet... Strip...Rod...Tubing.. 


L, 1942 


yw 


WORLD, AF 


. Wire... Castings 
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ODAY, textile management confronts these significant 
facts. First, mill equipment must be capable of operating 


at top speed for longer hours. Second—and mighty important 


—maintenance and operating costs must be low. Third, there 





For lint cleaning, cotton carding, and other textile 
jobs. Gardner-Denver Type ‘‘RXV"' vacuum pumps 
have extremely low horsepower requirements, due 
to extra large valve areas. 


UP-TO-DATE FACTS... 
TEXTILE MILL MANAGER! 





eae 


must be no unnecessary production delays due to failure of 
vital machines. 

Designed and built for just such production problems, 
Gardner-Denver ‘“‘RX”’ Single-Stage Horizontal Compressors 
are capable of delivering the necessary extra measure of per 
formance. Horsepower requirements are unusually low, and 
maintenance costs are kept at a minimum. 

Here are a few of the ‘““RX”’ features, on which this bette 
performance is based: 


1. Increased efficiency due to large and unrestricted valve and 
port areas and extra large water jackets. 


2. Long service assured by rugged, dirt-free construction. 


3. Air output automatically regulated to fit air needs by Duomatic 
Control. With this control, if the air requirements are above 
50% of the compressor capacity, the compressor will run at 
constant speed with suction valve unloading. If the air demand 
falls below 50%, the control will automatically switch over to 
start and stop; thus the compressor will always operate in the 
most efficient manner regardless of the load and without re- 
quiring the attention of an operator. 


4. Drive guards may be furnished to comply with all industrial 
safety requirements. 





Send today for complete specifications on Gardner-Denver "RX"’ compressors and "RXV" vacuum pumps. 
Write Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Ill.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, 
Penn.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Penn.; Pittsburgh, Penn. 


[ ensue, ENVER Since 1859 
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1. WITH DEFENSE INDUSTRIES ON THE OFFENSIVE, plant equip- 


ment shoulders the responsibility to take punishment and keep 
going. Lead lined tanks, for example, must not only fight off the 
corrosive attack of industrial acids but also come out on top of 
their mechanical enemies—the stresses that cause buckling, creep- 
ing, cracking and failure. In such tough spots, Tellurium Lead 
has shown important advantages .. . 





2. IT STRENGTHENS UNDER STRESS. Yes, Tellurium Lead actu- 


ally “work-hardens.” Sure it’s tough to start with. But hammer it 
.. rollit...bendit...stretchit...and it gets tougher! That means 
extra resistance to cracking at turnover points and joints, to 
vibration, to fracture from repeated temperature changes, and 
to buckling and creeping... 


Industrial Tanks have to Win Battles, Too! 





3. BUT THAT’S NOT ALL. Tellurium Lead has extra “acid-fight.” 


too... keeps sulphuric and other sharp-clawed acids under con- 
trol. A high temperature lead, it resists their corrosive attack 
even at temperatures approaching its melting point. Result: 


In many installations, it has meant longer life and fewer shut- 


downs for tanks. coils and pipe lines... 


4. NO WONDER MUNITIONS FACTORIES, metal plants, oil refin- 


eries and textile mills rely on Tellurium Lead equipment to help 
prevent “time-out” in vital acid processes. This new alloy com- 
bines the well-known properties of St. Joe chemical lead with the 
new advantages gained from Tellurium. Fabricated in sheets. 
pipes and coils, it is helping industry go over the top in the war 
production drive. 





‘ATIONAL LEAD COMPANY —New Yor! taltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland 
innati, St. Louis; National-B n Lead ¢ B n; John T. Lewis & Br ( 
adelphia; National Lead & Oil ¢ of Penna Pittsburgh: Georgia Lead Work 

anta American Lead Cory Indianapol Master Metal Inc Cleveland; The 
ada Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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TELLURIUM LEAD 


* A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT - 
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FORGET 
YOUR OLD 


ASSUMPTIONS 


IMAGINEERING 
IMAGINEERING 
IMAGINEERING 


IMAGINEERING 









THE JOB 


ALUMINUM, iS 
DEFENSE, . 
AND YOU BEING 
DONE 





IN THESE DAYS an advertisement is no place either for 
hosannas or sermons about production. Every man 


knows how well he is doing the job that is before him. 
Deeds, not words, are the measure. 


BUT WORDS CAN BECKON beyond the realms of im- 
mediate duty. 


IMAGINEERING is such a word. We coined it to make the 
needs of the future a reality, here and now. It is a way 
of describing what a man can do about the day when... 


HOW DO YOU DO IT? You let your imagination soar 
and then engineer it down to earth. You think about 
the things you used to make, and decide that if you 
don’t find out some way to make them immeasurably 
better you may never be asked by your customers to 
make them again. 


YOU FORGET YOUR OLD ASSUMPTIONS. For instance, 
you may be one who used to assume that aluminum was 
too expensive. Even if you were right then (and you 
may not have been) the price trend of aluminum knocks 
those assumptions into a cocked hat. 


WERE YOU ONE who used to assume that structures be- 
haved exactly the way the theory said? Have you looked 
into the new answers the mammoth testing machine in the 
Aluminum Research Laboratory has found for that one? 


DID YOUR OLD PRODUCT GROW like Topsy? More than 
one designer is Imagineering with this point of view: My 
product was in a groove. I couldn’t get it out, because 
I didn’t dare get too far away from last year’s model. 
Now’s my chance to start from scratch, and let tradition 
be hanged. 


THAT IS THE KIND OF THINKING that will make jobs in 
the future. It is the kind we can help with: help with 


ideas and with know-how. Will you invite us? 


Aluminum Company of America, 1942 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Are Helping to Build Tanks 


ESTABLISHED 1662 
THE LUNKENHEIMER & 
es —w QUALITY’ 
| CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S. A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | 

2 5) (SPORT CAPT: OBER HOOSON, ST. WW YORK = <7 1g Your Lunkenheimer 
Se a : : distributor has a sup- 4 

ply. Ask for yourcopy. 
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OVERLOAD <4 ~N 
YOUR HOIST - 


© Although WRIGHT HOIST are 


built with load-carrying factors 
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Quick help from 
made pieces of mechanical equip- | experienced helpers 


ment built for specific duty, they 


much in excess of their rated 


ce 


capacities, like many other well- | 


should not be overloaded. Over- 


loading is dangerous—to men, @ Lewellen engineers want to tackle your 


tn ES a 


materials, machinery and steady speed-control problems! Believe us, over 
production. Abuse to machinery, | a period of 44 years they have solved 
° today, is akin to sabotage. many difficult ones. Actually the solu- 


Bear ~ ad 


WATCH THE BOTTOM HOOK tions to some of these problems were 


epoch-making inventions. 


A AER ene” ge Seg: eB n 


e Wright load hooks are drop- 


ee a 


Chances are, however, that stock sizes 


forged from special steel which, 


when subjected to excessive over- | in Lewellen Variable Speed Transmis- 
! loading. gives visible warning by | | sions or Variable Speed Motor Pulleys 
} opening slowly, When the bot- | J will meet your need and, with a priority 
, tom hook has started to open, | application, we can help you quickly. 

look to the top hook, too, for | Surely you have a need if fixed-speed 


while it is stronger than the bot- machines at work in your plant can be 


tom hook, it also may be reach- : . 
made to give faster, more uniform pro- 
ing a danger point. 


WATCH THE LOAD CHAIN 


@ WRIGHT HOIST load chains are 
electrically welded from special 


duction by the addition of Lewellen 
Speed Control. Please don’t wait . . . call 
us in for our recommendations today! BY 


analysis steel. exceptionally high Lewellen Variable Speed Transmissions are 


: ‘ ° made in open and enclosed types—vertical or 
in tensile strength and _ elastic b P 3 , YE . 
| horizontal—in all sizes from fractional h.p. to 


limit. Chains that are excessiy ely 40 h.p. Lewellen Variable Speed Motor Pulleys 


overloaded will stretch out of are available for all ratings from fractional to 


: . : 71 > ene: : Fal aes 
pitch, thas preventing proper fit 7!5h.p. Speed range, 3 to 1 for all pulley sizes. 
. ae (One size has a speed range of 234 to 1.) 
with precision load wheel pock- 
ets. ‘This results in destructive 
Call a Lewellen Representative or write us direct 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


wear to both chain and load 






wheel. Keep your chains well- 








lubricated for long life. 
Vietory demands all out effi- | 


cleney in production. Victory 


demands speed. Victory demands 


steel. Abuse of machinery wastes 





all three. Take proper care of | J 
your WRIGHT HOIST so that it | 


lasts. You ean find the name of 


your nearest Wright distributor 


in the telephone hook. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
YORK + PENNSYLVANIA 


& In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT +» CONNECTICUT 
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ELECTRIC AIR CLEANING 


PREVENTS DIRT 


IN TEXTILE 





REHEAT HUMIDIFIER 


With PRECIPITRON* we've reduced the 
threat of soilage caused by air-borne soot and 
smoke in many textile mills. This new Westing- 
house electric air cleaner, installed in forced air 
systems, traps dirt before it has a chance to 
damage thread and yarn during processing. 

The principle of Precipitron is entirely different 
from that of an ordinary air filter. Particles in the 
air stream are given an electric charge and then 
drawn off to oppositely charged plates. There are 
no moving parts, and, since there are no filters to 
become clogged, resistance to air flow is negli- 
gible. Precipitron has been tested for fire and 
personal hazards and is listed by the Under- 


writers’ Laboratories. 


‘Westinghouse 
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COOLING 
COILS SPRAYS COILS 


DAMAGE 






AIR FLOW 












evectric aint ——_ sf 
CLEANER non DRAIN PAN perupn puct 


Here's a cutaway view of a typical air duct show- 
ing a bank of Precipitron dirt collector cells as 
the cleaning component of an air conditioning 
system. Precipitron is also used alone as an 
air cleaner. 


The ability of Precipitron to provide total air 
cleaning (90%) has solved many air pollution 
problems where partial air cleaning (25%) by 
mechanical filters failed. And Precipitron re- 
moves harmful dirt particles as small as 1/250,000 
of an inch in diameter. Because of this unmatched 
efficiency, electric air cleaning banishes soot, 
smoke, dirt and dust during winding, spinning 
and drying operations. 

Our engineers, who have installed Precipi- 
tron in many important mills, will be glad to 
give you further data on its present-day industrial 
applications. Just write Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Edgewater Park, 


Cleveland, Ohio. iii sis hatha i ah 





FRESH AIR 
+ DUCT 








IL Low height—streamlined appearance. COMTI eT) Ee) es 
blackout without special treatment. 


2 Guaranteed performance independent Non-overloading power characteristic 
of wind and gravity. assures trouble-free operation. 


> Hinged top gives easy access to motor Harmonizes with modern plant design. 
fan and shutter. 


Detailed information on 

DeBothezat [ili <a: 
tors. WRITE TODAY. nee bt 
’ VENTILATING EQUIPMENT DIVISION * American Machine and Metals, Inc., East Moline, Illinois te 





916 The Royal Bank Building, 
Montreal, P. O 


~ 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 
and CONSULTING CO. OF CANADA LTD. 


Textile Consulting Engineers 






Installation of COTTON SPINNING MACHINERY adapted for 
production of regular worsted yarns from long staple fibre like 
rayon or wool or blends of fibre material with 3-8” STAPLE 
LENGTHS. 







Also change-over of existing cotton spinning machinery for the 
same purpose. 





TO GET THE MOST 






OUT OF STAINLESS 






EQUIPMENT 







Constant production and long, trouble-free service life 
for your present equipment are doubly important now 


that America must outstrip the world in the manu- 
facture of war materials 

Here are 8 rules of good practice that will help 
assure long service life for textile equipment made of 
ARMCO Stainless Steels. 


1. All machines should be drained and cleaned at least 


once a week. 


2. Expose all stainless steel equipment to air after 
cleaning. If this is not possible the use of alkaline or 





ARMCO 











Installed several years ago these machines are giving their 
owners top production and low-cost service during the emer- 
gency. The machines are made of Armco Stainless Steel. 


oxidizing cleaning solutions will be helpful. 


3. If lint or solid particles still cling after washing, 
the unit should be thoroughly scoured with one of the 
popular brands of household cleaners. 


4. Ordinary steel wool should never be used. 


5. Should discoloration appear on the surface of stain- 
less steel it can promptly be removed by a mild scour- 


ing compound. 


6. Do not hold solutions of reducing acids in equip- 
ment longer than six or seven hours. 

7. Where conditions are severe use equipment con- 
structed with polished stainless surfaces. 


8. If soldering is necessary use silver solder or a solder 
with high tin content. 


W’ rite for a copy of the ARMCO folder,”The Advantages 
and Care of Stainless Steel Equipment.” The American 


Rolling Mill Co., 1321 Curtis St., Middletown, Obio. 


STAINLESS STEELS 











CASE STUDY SHOWS 


TOLHURST 
NY eA ae 


MORE MOISTURE 


IN 5-MINUTE RUNNING PERIOD 


oe drendert@ TOO RPM |, 
Sod madascpodocenonpoodeserens© + 


RPM 


145 “Suprek ( @ 1000 


| 


r : “7 ie 9 “10 " 
ne TIME — MINUTES 


12 


. 
RUNNI 


HERE'S PROOF! A 48” “Suprex” Extractor 
operating at 1000 R.P.M. on cotton underwear 
tubing, reduced moisture content in the tubing to 
65% in 5 minutes. 

A standard 48” extractor operating at 
on identical material was able 
ture content only to 90% in 
Even after 30 minutes operation, the standard extrac- 
tor could not reduce moisture content below 82% 


700 R.P.M. 
to reduce the mois 


® minutes 


Tests like this, on textiles with various character 
istics as to fibre, stage of conversion and weave, 
have proved that TOLHURST Suprex is the fastest 
extractor of its type on the market. These time sav- 
ings are achieved by the higher speeds possible with 
POLTORST Suprex. Let us prove these claims on 

your materials. FREE Bulletin con 

taining complete details on request 


TOLHURST 


| CENTRIFUGALS 


Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


1892 
The sachet Py; 


Booth Que Atta 


at ‘superfine quality oi 
ure Lil) worsted¢ i 
CTS) 
Quality Card Clothing ia 
duced 50 years’agé .# and 
improved cpnstantly Cy es 
since. Have .you Mary J Ti 
Woolen, Worsted, Abbabtod, 
rte aa tes 
ened Point, Its CLL 
will Se ou, ¥ 





si 
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Dee 


PROCTOR 


4“ Multiple Run 


"Hurricane vec 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc - PHILADELPHIA 
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ATTENTION, KNITTERS! Working 


IF YOU DON'T TEST YOUR YARN 


FOR MOISTURE CONTENT, YOU MAY CO the Same end = 


Uniform Production 
ey = 


SAVE MONEY 


By Using an Emerson Conditioning Oven, 
the Watch Dog of Your Purchases 








For different branches 
of the industry—wool, 
cotton, silk, rayon — 
we make different 
types of oven, 
equipped with baskets 
to fit the work, 
whether bulky or small 


samples. 


EMERSON 

APPARATUS | | 
EIGHT-BASKET OVEN. Can b 
equipped either with eight sade COMPANY | 
3" x 3" square and 6" deep or with 


six baskets 44/4" x 41/4" square and 177 Tremont: St. 
6'' deep. Sets on table. Melrose, Mass. | 


HOLIDAYS ARE SWELL- | 
BUT THERE'S SOMETHING 

ABOUT THE FACTORY 

1 MISS NO END! 





CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


OlVISION OF 


VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES A. B. CARTER, INC. 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for GASTOMIA, N.C 


high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 §. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Eastern (Including Canada) ©. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREE1 
Founded <b> in 1880 FROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Exropean: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 





>>> eee 
ans 
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THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Ring phoning and Twister Travelers 


In the UNITED STATES 
American@Hicks®@ Wilson 
United States Standard 


Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 
National Ring Traveler Company 


354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
P.O. Box 1565. Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N.C. 














































The World is Waiting 


The fate of the entire world now rests 
squarely upon American man power and 
American productionefficiency. From our 
specialized point of view, we know that 
one quick, sure way for mills to add pro- 
duction is to replace worn rings on spin- 
ning frames and twisters with DIAMOND 
FINISH designs that give 10% increase 
in average cases, and on some operations 
boost production 25%, 50% and even 
more. Rely upon the World’s Largest 
Ring-making Flant for competent coun- 


sel, swift service. We Make All Types 
of Helders 


WHITINSVILLE (4822 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of. Spinning and Twister R ings since 1873 


Scuthern Representative H. ROSS BROCK. 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S.C. Tel. 2824 


good spindle brake is a small item Fut a necessary 
Here is a good spindle brake. We pioneered this 
e back in 1225 and have been making it ever since 
The many users of this brake have found it to »a big | 
time and money saver. The tips on these 
made of fibre and will give you _ many vears 
Drive collars are necessary ems ino mi 
t ‘ollars t best) vou an buv 
spindles and bobbins 
f your SB hobbins 
They are mace 
housandths thick 








MURDOCK Bobbin Holders 


Two exclusive Features 
Affording Long Life: 


1. Automatic-bobbin holders 
equipped with holding wings 
electrically hardened all the 
way through. 


2. Holding wings held posi- 
tively in position by skeleton 
washer—no sliding around. 


We make holders for 44” to 
24” bobbin heads, including 
large-package wood and _ paper 
bobbins, also special bobbins. 
Duplex holders take both auto- 
matic and non-automatic bobbins. 

Holders for all types of mules, 
frames, twisters, and winders. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


| Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Fifty Years 


oe, 
4 AND a | 


Ry | | 
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The Most Popular Sheets 
in America 





D. R. KENYON & SON 


RARITAN, N. J. 











Made Stronger—Wear Longe: | 
Sell Faster 


PEQUOT MILLS 
Salem, Mass. 







| 
and DRYING 


ae saneeel 
) MACHINERY§ 








TEXTILE 





Greater Production 


‘ AND 
| | To insure highest output of clean yarn from spin- 
WOOLEN YARNS ning frames—use NON-FLUID OIL in roll 
k D leak f bearing: 
| . COLLINS x AIKMAN CORPORATION necks. oes not leak or creep from bearings 


like oil to stain yarn and rot leather or cork cots. 
Prevention of blackened yarn saves the cost of 
NON-FLUID OIL many times over. Lubricant 
cost is cut too, for NON-FLUID OIL outlasts 
oil 3 to 5 times. 


PERCY A. LEGGE Sales Agent 
New York ¢ Philadelphia « Boston 





Write for free testing sample and instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C 


FALLS YARN MILLS 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Imeerperated 1904 
WAREHOUSES 

Chicago, Hl. Atlanta, Ga. 

Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 

St. Louis, Mo. Greenville, 8S. C. 


‘NON-FEUID OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Fine 


| 
| 
Woolen | 


SELL DIRECT 
Philadelphia Chicago 
H.R. Shirley, Packard Bldg. C.M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams 8t. 














Standard Grades—Lustrous—Delustred—Superfine 


Rayon Noils . . Staple Fibre | 
ANDREW K. HENRY I] | Cotton Yarn and 


158 Summer St. Boston, Mass. W : 
arps .. Single 


| or Ply .. White 
THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 


3300 Frankford Avenue 0 i ¢ 0 | 0 i e d 


Philadelphia, Pa. | Carded ar ae 


Yarns for all purposes 





| Novelty yarns—of cotton. worsted, 
French and English Spun Worsted | wool, mohair, rayon— in all fashion- 


able combinations and effects and in | 
many original effects. Write for | 
samples. 

Representatives :— Sell Direct 


BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4436 Worth St 


CHICAGO—C. F. Peffer, 222'W. Adams ‘St. | || Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine | 


} ee ‘ - ae nee 


French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 








ee 
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CRANE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 


own pe 














SPRING NEEDLE: Spring Needle 
Underwear Machine with Automatic 
Take-Up. Sizes from 13 in. to 26 in 
in diameter of any desired gauge, the 







number of feeds depending on the 
size of atte ars Also in sizes from 
10 in. to 36 in. or larger if desired 
diameter, for pr suche mn of big variets 


f fabric Plain feeds, stockinet, 
eiderdown and astrachan feeds 


( RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
. plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive features are Patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


Let us tell you why 


—and how ... just WRITE 


CRANE Improved Automatic 
3 Colored 


improved Automatic 3 Colored Plain Stripes. Made in 
sizes from 7% in. to 20% in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge. Measuremenis are back to back of cylinder 
needles. Knit fabrics for bathing suits, theatricals, 
athletic goods. Crawford stop motion applied when 
requested. 


_1870_ CR ANE 12 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


| 


| 



















NEW Dinsmore 


Opening, Sewing and Re-rolling Machine 











oe the application of the 
Merrow Butted Seaming Head to our 
No. 4 Opening, Sewing and Re-rolling 
Machine .. . Produces a strong, flat butt 
seam on cotton, silk or other piece goods 

. trims off waste edges of goods just 
in advance of stitching operation... 
The Merrow Butted Seaming Head can 
be applied to your present machine. . 
awrite for estimate of cost. 


PINSMORE MFG. Co. 
eae SALEM, MASss. 


machine and hand knitting 


Yarns 


' French-Bradford | 
for 
BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


” 


( omblete sailhes assortment 


American Woolen 
Company 


225 Fourth Avenue 


New Yor? 
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The Wildman Interlock machine embodies a 
device that feeds yarn under UNIFORM 
TENSION—It is an exclusive feature and 
results in a finished product that is absolutely 
uniform in feel and appearance, a fabric so 
splendidly smooth that it is in great demand 
for sweaters, bathing suits, dresses, gloves 
and many other garments and accessories. 
A great variety of attractive patterns is pos- 
sible. Send for complete details of this machine 


and some samples of its unusual product. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 
Norristown, Pa. 


ee 
PTL 
MACHINE 





ACME PRODUCTS e« -« 


for seamtless hosiery knitting 


SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


UP-TO-DATE MACHINES 


NEEDLES 
ECONOMY MAKERS 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE& NEEDLECO. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 


TOMPKINS 


CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


OVERCOATS 

TERRY CLOTH 

SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 

DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS 
RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 


UNDERWEAR 
SWEATERS 


CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


TOQUES SCARFS 
PARKAS SHAKER CAPS 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1846 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BRAIDERS 


We offer a complete line of high qual- 
ity braiders for round, tubular and flat 
braids. 


Information gladly furnished on request 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
Dept. T-4 Providence, R. I. 
Chicago Office 20 North Wacker Drive 


THE LOYAL T. 
Hh 
EST. 1874 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
Knitting Frames, al Narrowiny, Stand, Transfer 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 
Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. 


Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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BLEND YARN DYEING 


Calls for Unusual 
Experience and Skill 





BRINTON 


As Always—first to produce 
important, invaluable innovations 





oe one 






Microphoto of new spun-rayon, wool and 
aralac blend yarn, 


Globe has been widely known for more 
than three quarters of a century for unusual 


service in dyeing cotton yarns. 
* 


Today Giobe is equally well known for 
successful dyeing of rayon, spun rayon, ara- 
lac and nylon, or blends of any of these with 
wool or cotton. 


Consult Globe about your mixed yarn 
dyeing problems. Globe has the experience 
and equipment to solve them economically. 
@ The new BRINTON PR (Pattern Rib) 
machine is the first to produce jacquard 


type patterns on both face and back 
of rib fabrics. 


YOU CAN RELY ON GLOBE Where great elasticity is desired (as in 


bathing suits) and where welt stitch 
figures are wanted—it is particularly 
valuable. 


Full particulars, without obligation. 
1865 1942 


DY Pe KS ON 


New York Office <2 Southern Representative 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 4..02x25 ...3700 Kensington Ave. 27o"pivin 


Georgetown Philadelphia, Pa. anda 





Dyers and Bleachers of cotton skein yarns and 
warps. Dyers of rayon, spun rayon, aralac, nylon 
and novelty yarns. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYESTUFFS AND 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


We offer 
Two new cationic 
type softeners 


TEXAMINE 


a pure white permanent 
softener economical to use 
due to its complete ex- 


haustion qualities 


TEXAMINE 
K 


G permanent softener and 
desizing agent for proces- 
sing grey goods in the 
kier eliminating the cus- 
tomary grey desizing. 
MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


A’ FULL LINE OF DYESTUFFS 
CONVERTED STARCHES 
WATERPROOFING AGENTS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
PENETRATORS 
DETERGENTS AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


send for detailed information 


COMMONWEALTH 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Chicago i T-lalobar 
UTS T a Sa LG Dt ree Shh Ma telibia tell 








THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service ... Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RAPER SOAPS are Dependable ‘Soaps. 
For a great many years the J. O. Draper 
Company has been supplying the textile indus- 
try with better soaps for finishing processes. 
rn ~ WAY 7 
DEPENDABLE 
The industry has come to realize that the phrase 
“Depend On Draper” is not just an advertising 


slogan, but a fact that is of real help in the 
production of better cloth. 


Write for literature and prices. 


J.0. DRAPER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
“Low Prices Never Bought Quality” 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 


and 


Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 


SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 








WITH IMPROVED 
WASHING ACTION 





TRY a Metso Detergent on a stubborn cleaning job in 
your mill and see the difference. Take, for instance, back 
gray washing. Metso removes all the loose dyes and leaves 
the back grays soft and absorbent. Metso-washed grays 
last longer. 


One outstanding function of Metso Detergents is the ability 
to prevent removed dirt from again depositing itself on the 
clean cloth. May we tell you more about this unique Metso 
advantage? No obligation. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Cffice: 205 W.Wacker Dr. Stocks in 65 cities. 
SODIUM METASILICATE AND SESQUISILICATE 








to Mill Executives 
Gives Time-Saving Data on 
39 Maintenance Jobs! 


War conditions are multiplying maintenance prob- 
lems in every mill. In this Digest you will find 
data on 39 different jobs, based on the successful 
experience of many mills. On each is outlined the 
method followed, the Oakite material used, the 
time saved and the other advantages gained. 


You have many of these maintenance jobs to do 
in your mill. Here is your opportunity to benefit 
by what others have discovered to speed-up this 
essential work. Write for your FREE copy today! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


WUtee: Tu aaa Git 


MATERIALS. METHODS |. SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 

















ALL FUGET EVE ” 
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LERTETTEEE ETAL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER « H. L. SIEVER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representatives 
R. C. YOUNG, CHARLOTTE, N.C. «© W. B. UHLER, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
JOHN FERGUSON, LA GRANGE, GA 


New England Representatives 
A. M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH, MASS 
F. L. EKSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 


ELIZABETH 





PS 
MS, CORN SUGARS & SYRU 


GU 
RCHES, coon RAPIDS, 1OWA 


CORN STA CEDAR 


BASKETS 
LANE i: 
SHIPPING HAMPERS 


for 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, 
Silk Mills, Hosiery Mills 


Write for Catalog 130-T. 


W.T. LANE & BROS., In 


Manufacturers Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Pe ARMSTRONG-BRAY MII WE VE LEARNED & Lot 
oat STEELGRID | qm IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


FLEXIBLE BELT LACING 


FLEXIBLE BELT LACING 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
@® 8 sizes boxed or in long ; Y k f ot f A ‘| a 
lengths for wide conveyor a, ing tanks and tubs Tor the textile industry 
belts. Best for rubber and has taught us some things that will be valuable 
fabric belts because it com- to you! 
presses belt ends and pre 
vents f . Applied in a 
oo cubinoian aie ex a eaae a Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
2-piece hinged rocker pins. service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
Also, WIREGRIP Belt Hooks tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
that fit any lacing machine. a cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


Immediate delivery on both 
W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


types. 
Write for Circulars Incorporated 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 
The Belt Lacing People 
5340 Northwest ae ein 

Chicago, U A 


2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 


ALL ae I ALING PRESSES 


PUD AYVAD BIO ORM DI) VaINy A) 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [IN US.A. 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Der1, [|] ANNARBOR MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


OTT Oe liege felis tte Tt Important Cities 


New York Office: 100 Gold St. 
Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BUSINESS 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 
minimum charge $2.00. 
Numbers. 


cents &@ word 


no 


see § on Box 


POSITIONS WANTED (full of  part-tin 
salaried employment cnly), '/2 above rates. 


PROPOSALS, 50 cents a line an insertion 


\e 


°° OPPORTUNITIES ° 


INFORMATION: 
BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices coun 
rds additional in undisplayed ads. 


DISCOUNT of 10% if 


re for four 


full payment is made in 
consecutive insertions of 


ndisplayed ads (not including proposals). 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. April 24th will appear in the May issue, 


AN ADV 
vertically on one colu 
—to a page. 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 


apr earing ofr 


ct basis. Contract rates qu 


other than @ cc 


ofred on req 
NCH 


mn 


is measured '/ inch 


3 columns—30 inches 


ERTISING 


subject to limitations of space available. 








CUCU COCCI 


Over Forty Years of 
Dependable and Confidential 


stylers. designers. 
Phone. wire 


CHARLES 


intendents. 


etc. or write 


salesmen. overseers. 
us your 


P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Ine. 


CUCUECE DOE EUEOT UDO E CPOE CECE EEROETEOHEETONEE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE | 


for textile mills. converters and selling houses requiring managers, super- 


second hands. fixers. 


pe ‘rsonnel re quire ments. 


SeOHCHCOEOOOSeOnNEOEE 











wn nOne: Liberty GO8G sme sonnens 794 Washington Street, Boston, Mi ASS. 
POSITIONS VACANT POSITIONS VACANT 
XCELLENT OPPORTUNITY! For man wit] 
eative ability t take charge sume EXPERIENCED pable ' _ 
king, cost calculation novelty twisted yarns \ Wanted t I5 8s mil 
ite experience and salary lesired. Replies § doffer sala » pe \ y 
ited confidentially. Reply to P-64, Text | 10, Tex \ ' o W { S N 
rld, 330 W. 42nd St New York, N. ¥ \ N Y 
XPERIENCED DESIGNER wanted, Long sae = ee — 
fe Elastic Mfg. Co., Ine.. Haverstraw, Ne POSITIONS WANTED 


TOUHUEHEUOEOAOLOUOURODOROUEOECOOEONOUROEUOCHOEGHEGEOHOEOEOHOOOUEOROOOOEOEOROSCHGERNEOROEOEEOEEEOH SHORES: 


To 
EMPLOYERS 
who advertise 


for MEN: 
Ware N there are many appli- 


cants for a single position it fre- 
quently happens that the only let- 
ters acknowledged are those of 
the most promising candidates. 
Others may not receive any indi- 
cation that their letters have 
even been received by a prospec- 
tive employer much given 
consideration. These men often 
become discouraged, will not re- 
spond to future advertisements, 
and sometimes even question 
their bona fide character. 

We guarantee that every ad- 
vertisement printed in the Search- 
light Section is duly authorized. 
It will help to keep our readers 
interested in this advertising if 
you will acknowledge every ap- 
plication received, even if you 
merely return the letters of un- 
successful applicants with, ‘“Po- 
sition filled, thank you” written 
or stamped on them. If vou don't 
care to reveal vour identity, mail 
them in plain envelopes. 

We suggest this in aspirit of 
cooperation between employers 
and the men replying to Positions 
Vacant 


less 


advertisements. 


* 


Departmental Staff 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


VOLUROEUEOROROEOUOREANUEOEOECOOOEOEOROUOEEOOOEOEOECEOUCOROROEOEDODOEOEOEOROUEOROCEOEOEEOEOEOEOEORONEOES 


sNOCUEEOUEEOECEOEOSDEOEDEEOECEESOREEOEUEOEEOEOUEOEOEDAOEOEOEDOEROOEORDDEOUDOEOEROEOEOEOEOSOEEEROEEOOGOEODOODOESEGEEUEOEGEEOEOSONSOEDOROEOOROROSOOROEDOROEOUOUOEDOEOROEROERORDOEOSOUOOEOROEOOROOREOOOOROESOEROSUEGEOOSOEORGUOOUOEORRONORGAROROORCERORAOEOUSEEOOSCROROUROUROREOEOEOTONEDS 


SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER OF 

WEAVING 44 years old Scotch-Irish de- 
scent. 28 years experience as a practical mill 
man on all models of Drapers, Dobby, plain, 
Satin and linings, Rayons, Acetates, etc. Ex- 
pert loom man, also warp preparation, slash- 
ing, winding, ete. Thoroughly understand the 
operations of every department At present 


employed as an executive, but desire to make 
change Will go anywhere, and can furnish 
the best of references. PW-8&4, Textile World, 
330 W 42nd St.. New York, N. Y 

WARPER F ILLER drawing in and Slasher 

Supervisor American looks for positior 

Silk Rayon and Acetate either Broadsilk or 
Ribbon, PW-102, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 


St.. New York, mS 





PL ANT E NGINEE R, Plant and Mechanical 
Engineer: 46 years old, formerly employed 
for 20 years with one of the largest Textile 
companies in this country, College Graduate 
an furnish the best f references. PW-1] 
Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St New York, 
N Y 
EXECUTIVE employed, with many vears a 
round experi Ort Syvstematizing, Cal 
eulation, Manufacturing Machinery ete de 
sires position witl Underwear Hosiery 
Weater, Bathir Suits Outerwear M 
PW-111. Textile World 80 W. 42nd St Ney 
York, N. Y¥ 
YOUNG MAN 28 ears old X} 1 
technically ind practically n Cotton Swit 
ning. Winding nd Warping lesires position 
as Overseer of Spinnit Thorou ly pre 
stand and can hand War t e hel] Lc.s 
Zraduat Card v ine Sy x Prefer 
se er ‘ Sob it ally t s 
n text field Best of references urnishes 
PW -106, Textile World iO W 42nd St New 
Tork, MN. ¥ 
1 
YOUNG MAN, 26, graduate X 
now emploved Wishes to hang pos ot 
Experienced n rtton ivons, woolens ind 
worsteds Will onsider office or mill work 
PW-112, Textile World, 330 W {2nd S New 
Tore, N. ¥ 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 49. 2 s 
experit nowing perfectly french Draw 
ng arareand Mules, frames, like to chang 
same position o oversee! PW-11 Text 
World, 330 W {2nd St New York N \ 
SUPER INTE NDENT now eniploved secks 
chanwe ( lleg graduate Ag s Married 
Experience n carding, spinning, weaving \ls 
lve and blea Familiar witl Lrion ypes 
fabrics fi icks to far s Ca ul 
hel} Sy} i ! i ! ‘ 
\ l k rview Will ‘ } has ‘ 
Ss } s rw } I ! W 
ow { Ss New Yor N Y 
WANTED 
COTTON MILL WANTED. La « Bag Ma 
facture) nterested in leasing r buying 
rol o e 1 \e tton M irrang 
pt tion, Als ereste ‘ 
Os \) e! ta 
| ae ' Ni ) 


UUOEEDEOEOEEUNOEOAEOEOEUECECEGAEOEGHGHOOEOEOROEEUGEAURCEOREEOOEOEOEOUEU SOHO EORONOEEEEOEOEORORECROEOROrOtOD 


For Sale 


BRAIDING PLANT 


for defense work 


Large assortment of Braid- 
ers and winding equipment 
necessary to operate imme- 
diately. 
"Reply To 
FS. 109 Textile Wi 


30 W. 42nd St., New York City 


UOUUEGUDEOUEOOOEOHOAEOEOEOUECUDESOEOEOEOUEORODORUEDEOOROHOEOLEGHOAOOGEOHEOEIROR DORE EO DORDEREROROROROER ERY 


MTT 
OOUOEOEUNOOOUNGEOHODEROEONGRAOAGOOROEGEOEOUGOROROORDOOOREEO NEA EOGODOOCE DREN SOAONOEREEO EES 


<UOUOEEOEOOESOOEOEOREOREDOECRGOEOOCEOEOEGESROREOEOEOOEOEOEOROEOCEUON EC EH OCECHOeeeeeeEseRteOnaneGenRCHOReEE. 


Woolen Mill Available 


30 loom 
Dye house and cards 
For sale or rent or will work 
on commission. 
BO-97, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St New York Ci 


OOOCCEEDEECEOAOADEEUEGEDEDOEOEOECEOEDUOUETEOEOURORDEUEOOEIGUEOEDESEEOOONOOOUEOEUECEOOCUOOREEOEDEROEEEED 


tv 


OUCOEOEOUEEOREUEOEUO ESSN ROEROESOROEOROOEY 


SPUEOHOEEEEONORDAGUEOROEOEODEOEORORDEOOOLEOEOEOGROGOEOROGROREEOEO GEESE RO EONOREOOURONOHOAOL ERROR ONOR is 





WANTED 
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PUVERENUEDEOROUECEHOROAUAERODEGEGHEROOEGEDOGOROUDEO NEO EOEUEGECURORCEEOEHCRORONOReGECeu AO AOpOnOnONEE 





oO or enon eer ‘Weis 
tron Law “Draper }X ’ i, 2. 
& 4 Harnesses 


0 ¢ ms 








= 0 Shuttle Changing Box Looms 4 4x” 2 & 4 
: Harnesses 

: Dobbie Lo« Draper {s Harnesse 

= () Dobbie i Draper Su 20) Harnesses 

3 Fully automat preferred 

= Rach loom to be provided with tf arp beams 
= and motor, 220 volts AC, three phase 60 eveles 
= W-116, Textile W 1, 380 W. 42nd St eae 
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Wanted and For Sale 


ELASTIC YARNS 


Small or large lots. All sizes. 


1. B. SILK CORP. 
315 W. 36th St. New York, N. Y. 


COUUEOHOEOREOROR EO HOROROREAEOEOROEEOREODE. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 
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LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Booklet —''General Information Concerning 
Inventions & Patents'' and ‘Free Schedule” 
sent without obligation. 


Established 





1915 
Patents—Copyrights—Trade-Marks 


Suite 448, 815—I5th St., N.W., Washington, D. C : 


“ONOPUPEDEOREREOEAEODEEOPOREOEDODOGPORODDARERODEORORSOEEOREAOOEOEROEORERAOROSNOROSESSESOEOEOOSOSEOSORAS 
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HOSIERY MACHINERY—FOR SALE 





Men's Hose Machines 


18—Banner Wraps 3!/," 240n 19 
step serials 89000, stripers. 
18—Standard 80W Wraps, 25 step 
with stripers. 3!/,"" 240n. 
3—Standard 80W Wraps 3!/," 
160n 25 step, with stripers. 
— HH's 3!/."" 220n 48ga. 

ain. 

54—S&W B5's 334" 128n 24ga. with 
stripers, new style, with G top 
type rubber attachments. Can 
be converted to G tops. 

Over 800 assorted Banner and S&W 

men's machines in stock. 

12—Spiers 41/7," 120n English Rib 
machines. 

13—S&W Komets 3!/," 200n 2 feed, 
serials 10300. 





Ladies’ Hose Machines 


45—S&W Model K 3!/," 300n 70ga. 
with cradle sole etc. etc. 

50—S&W Model K 3/4" 260n, as 
above. 

25—S&W Model K 13 Step Spirals 
31/7,"" 240n 54ga. with stripers 
and double feed. Ideal for 
Mesh. 

60—Banner Nib Jacks 3!/,"" 300n 
70ga. high cylinder, mesh at- 
tachments. 

70—S&W 4!/," 380n T Top machines 
for making ladies F F welts, etc. 

35—S&W Model K 3!/,"" 300n, 70ga. 
25 step, 48 rack, 250,000. 


These are but a few lots, selected at 
random, from our stocks. 


Children's Hose Machines 


50—Banner from 2!/44" 110n to 3!/," 
150n 36ga. plain. 


7—Standard H's including 5 ma- 
chines 2!" 130n 48ga. and 2 
machines 2!/, 120n 48ga. 


75—S&W Model B3's from 2!/," 
116n to 314" 172n 48ga., in 
various needle counts. 


60—S&W Model RI's from 3" to 
33,"" with stripers. Send for de- 
tails. 


12—Banner Diagonals 3"' and 3!/," 
diameter, with stripers. 


Write us your requirements for chil- 
dren's knitters and ribbers. 


RIBBERS — RIBBERS — and More Ribbers 





Sorry you broke up those Ribbers a few years ago—Well so are 
we—but we still have about nine hundred excellent units left— 


so write us your needs. 





Loopers 


20—Sotco 26 point Loopers with 
chain clippers. Nice shape. 
35—Wright SD 14 point Loopers 
with clippers. 
|—Wright 18 pt. with Sotco ring. 
1—Wright 20 pt. with Sotco ring. 
1—Hepworth 22 pt. complete. 
7—Hepworth 1|7 pt. complete. 


We also carry a number of good 
used looper rings in various counts. 
Seamers 


14—Merrow 60S and 60UD Seamers 
serials over 50,000. Good shape. 


8—Merrow 60S machines rebuilt 
units. 
50—Union Specials 41200A° class 


serials over 200,000. 


Extractors 
|—Fletcher 40" late type, open 
top, underslung motor drive, 


safety cover, etc. A real Buy. 
|—Fletcher 30" late type machine 
motor driven. Safety cover. 
2—Troy 30" Curb Extractors, under- 
slung motor driven. 


|—American 48'' Humatic Extractor, 
3 /60/220v. motor driven. 


I—Troy 26" Belt driven Curb Ex- 


tractor. 


With over 30 extractors in stock, we 


welcome your inquiries. 


Dye Machines 
|1—Smith Drum 25 lb. 4 pocket Ro- 
tary all monel, motor driven. 


|—Strickland 50 Ib. Paddle, 2 com- 
partment monel cover, motor 
driven. 

|—Rochester 25/40 Ib. motor driven 
all monel Paddle dye machine. 


I—Am. Laundry 150 lb. 6 pocket 
Rotary all monel arranged for 
motor drive. 


1—Strickland 10 Ib. all monel Paddle 
dye machine, motor driven. 

Boarding Forms 

Send for list of Paramount and Phila- 

delphia forms. Better still, write us 

your requirements. 


We also have a large stock of cylinders, disks, needles available 
in many sizes and gauges. 


Everything from Needles to Complete Plants 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN 


508—14 W 5th St. 
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Phone 2-3463 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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OUR PRESENT STOCK 
includes the following 


Used a t i Whe wh in ery 


I—42'' King & Gerber 3 roll Calender with 3/60/220 v 
motor. 
|—48"' Farmer 6-bowl Calender 
: 1—50"' Van Vlaanderen 3-roll Calender 
Yh 2—sets 3-cyl. Furbush Woolen Cards 48''x60'' camel back 
“Wty Vy feeds Barker condensers 
ty yyy i—60"" VV Doubling, Tubing & Measuring Mche. 
LG GGG SAY J I—set of 10 Textiles 23''x60'' Dry Cans, vertical frames 
8S gh Z. 1—150 yd. Kenyon Return Tenter Dryer 65'' opening 
2—84'' Proctor & Schwartz Loop Dryer 
|—Hurricane Loop Dryer, 7'8'' wide x 34'2!/2"' long x 
6'3'/."" high, inside dimensions 
4—4000 gal. C.|. Chain Warp Dye Vats, Butterworth & 
Textile Fin. Mchy. Co. 
I—20 Ib. Rochester All Monel Metal Pocket Rotary Hosiery 
Dyeing Mach. mtr. dr. 
I—56 Arm Mayoux Skein Dyeing Machine driven with 
fine 4 sal F , monel and copper tanks 
installatio %, d , ALS 1—30'' Hercules motor driven Extractor 
could enjoy: GOR |—40"' Tolhurst, copper basket Extractor 3/60/220 v. mtr 
oS See 2—42"' Hercules, Stainless Steel Baskets, V-Belt, mtr. dr 
Extractors, Timers, Safety covers. 
1—60'' wide, 3-cyl. 30'' dia. Garnett, automatic. 
3—Schultz Fulling Machines 
2—Bahnson Humidifiers with 3/60/220 v. mftrs. 
35—S&W Mod. K Knitters, 48 gge. 3'' to 3!/2'' 160 to 220N 
with attachments 
96—42'' Draper Model K Auto. Looms, 20 h. mtr. dr. 
21—56"" C & K 4x4 Box Looms with 600 hook Jacq. Hds 
belt driven 
18—-56'' Eastwood Ixi Looms with 600 hook Jacq WHds 
belt driven 
12—72'' C & K (4x4) Tapestry Looms with 1300h Jacq. mtr. dr. 
30—82'' C & K 4xl Auto Looms 25 harness mtrized. 
3—92'' C & K 4xl Box Automatic Looms, 20 harness head, 
warp stop motion, mtr. dr. 
10—92'' C & K 4x4 Box Looms 
100—92'' Draper Model L automatic Looms, belt driven 
4—120'' C & K (4x4) 25 harness Looms 
I—65'' Van Viaanderen Palmer 
|-—50'' Morrison Triune Finishing Mach. Quetch Palmer Tenter 
1—66'' V. V. Palmer Quetch Unit 
|—67'' Morrison Palmer with 2-roll Quetch 
2—1-65''; 1-66'' Rotary Cloth Presses 
I—8 color Van Viaanderen Ribbon Printer 
|—42"' Rice, Barton & Fales, 7-color Prtg. Mche., Dry Cans, etc. 
“7 |—43"' Rice, Barton & Fales 8 color Prtg. Mach., Dry Cans, etc. 
oduction 47 I—54'' Textile Mach. Co. 8 color Prtg. Mach. complete 
with 2—G.E., 35 HP mtrs 
I—52"' Waldron 12 color Printing Mach., complete with 
Westge slip ring, motor, 50 HP. 
2—20 Sp. #90 Universal Quillers No Bunch Builders with- 
out motors 
19—144 Sp. Saco Pettee 8x4 Roving Frames 
|—78'' P & W Model A, 2-blade Shear 
2—60"' Smith & Furbush Shredders 
I—Saco Lowell 2 cyl. slasher & warper, |9/9 
1—66"' Johnson 5 cyl. Slasher (cotton system) 
I—Saco Lowell Slasher, 58'' face, wi Size Box 
I—90' W. & J. Clip Tenter 50° mfr. dr. 
I—Pair of 60'' Squeeze Rolls 
3—28 Sp. F&J Novelty Twisters with mftrs. 
150—1I28 Sp. Fletcher Dble Deck Upstroke Twisters, 7'' Sp 


/ Ad? A, “ 44g ye Cheese e 
= ; SYA 
x Zoe spacing, equip. with 2-3 HP mtrs 
we 8—192 spindle Whitin Wet Twisters 234'' gge. 
GL 7—160 Sp. Collins Double Feed Roll Revels Yarn Twisters, 
j . ; motor driven 
’ 7—18 Sp. Oswald Lever Bottle Winders, mtrs. 
I—80 Sp. Foster Model |2 Tube Winders with Drive Shaft Moto: 


I—40 Sp. Lindsay Hyde Coreless Cop Winder 
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Over 15 years in textile mill machinery 


31-33 W. 42nd ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Cable Address ‘‘Liquidate,’’ N.Y. 
INSPECTORS — APPRAISERS — LIQUIDATORS 


Write, wire or cable 
your requirements today 


LAO? 
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SHOUOUOOOOLESEAONOECHOUUEDEREAHONOOOUHCENSENOOOOOOOEOENEOEOONGUOOEEOROOOEOOOOROROCenoOCOOOnEREOOECUUEERERED 


NORMAN M. McDOWELL 


ASSOCIATES 
342 E. 142 St. Bronx, N. Y. 


LIQUIDATIONS & APPRAISALS 
FOR SALE 


Van Viaanderen 


TOOPEHUEHOOOOHHOOOnHENOOORONOEES 


, Calender 


OOOPCEUEOUUEDEOHOEEOROEOOEOROROROEOROROEOROD 


Grange Calender My = 

: | 1 = 
: Semi Decatur P&W 72 2 ete 2 Nast : 
: p and Mot = 
z Hurric ane Vacuum Ext acto t le t Ls = 
= i’ - nh hai i = 
s Hydro- Sanrmetere 42” is Copp Tint S 
: Quetches 44 f 2 and I . 
= Butterworth 2 ‘ in Tente I = 
Sta s Pit : 
: Wes Z « Tenter Frame Spring : 
= , ! ( I z 
. Woon aoaes D.A "Nappers 2 = 
: C&M oe P&W Single & Double Bla Shears, = 
t 3” ‘ L Sait = 

D&F Kk: G Nappers, 2 NH” & : 

me t ! 1 Tu = 


\ DOUBLERS. FOLDERS. CLOTH WIND- = 
ERS, NAPPER GRINDERS. EMBOSSING CAL- : 
ENDERS., DRYERS, LOOMS, BRUSHING and : 
MEASURING MACHINES 


ONLY A PARTIAL LIST 
Send us a list of your requirements 
Let us SELL your SURPLUS MAC HINERY NOW 


TIT 


CUNDEORERUHOHORDEOEDOOAEREOHOEDEOECHDEOEOUEEEOEUSEROROROROEOHOUCOOROEEOROOORIEDS 


WE OFFER FOR SALE 


New SILVER KING 12” x 36” 
= ized Fibre Roving 
: lots. 


33 DRAPER 
dles each. 3” gauge. 2!,” ring. tape 
driven: equipped with separators 

1922-1924 model. Excellent condition. 


A. F. FYANS 


Textile Machinery 
P.O. Box 4154 Fall River. Mass. 
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TWISTERS. 200. spin- 
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eneeeneneneeens SOON OUEEOOEOEDSOEOHELEGOHOUOROUGOEOOUEEGROGO ROOD EOEOROEOEOUGO CERO RDROROHOROROFOEOHOERE 


FOR SALE 


1—Saco Lowell Hot Air Slasher 
] 3 Cylinder Woolen Card 60x48 Tape 
Condenser 
—Johnson & Bassett H’vy Pattern Mules 
Columbia-Green Single Acting Napper 
D&F Dressing Frames 
New oil circuit breakers, record 
meter 
MODERN WOOLEN MILL EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 
cluding 2 International Business Ma 
chine Time ocks, Stock & Piece Dye 
Kettles, Loom Supplies and Electrical 
Supplies, Pulleys. Shafting, Belts, etc 


WOOL WASTES, RAGS AND CLIPS 
HUDSON RIVER WOOLEN MILLS 
420 Madison Avenue New York City 


SODEREEROROOEEEEEDE OL OLED ET EDGONOSDRONO OU EO NEDO COOREOEOROROROEGESERSEOEOEOROROROORES 


senenennencensecoecere, 


ng watt 
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eneee ANCNEOENEEEEEONENDUDAEOEEDUEDEDEOHONDERSOESEEEOEUSOHOUDSEOSHADEOSORDEGESOORESROHORO NO EDECESESEOOSEGS 


HOSIERY EQUIPMENT 


USED OR REBUITI 
Knitters: Ribbers: Loopers: 
Seamers: Bourding: Dyeing 

Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


Special attention to export trade 


M. FRENCH 
Commercial Trust Bidg., 15th & Market St = 
% Cable Fren htex-Philadelphia Philadelphia, Pa = 


seanenenenenenee CAUHOEOHONOEOOROCUECEOOEGEDEUEODEROEOGOEGHOOONDEOEOEROSOEOROHOEDEROGESNEOEOROEORDEOEORONS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


CSED OR KEBUILI 
Spinning—W eaving—Dy eing 
Finishing—Hosiery Knitting 

Specialists in Export Trade 
Ss. B. SCHWARTZ 
LIQUIDATIONS 
1050 Constance St New Orleans, La 
Cable: Maquir itex—C ode: Bentley's 


SUOEEERURUEOHOEOEOROOEEGEDOSORTEODOROROEOEOEOEONGEOHONSOHEDOSREEEORDEREOESAGEOEONeS seeeneonseceoneneesee” 


FOR SALE 


Tolhurst 44° B ) Extractor 

Dodge Shoddy Picker Bw 

Saco-Lowell Shoddy Pickers, B. BR 

” Draper Automatic Worsted Looms, M 
P. & W. Cloth Doubling Machines 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 


1 So. Main St Providence, R. 1 


oO 
co 
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TT 


ConeeeUennenensneeseecauensete 


CAOONOEEEDOGAEUEOAOAOEOEOEOOSENUEURONOEORORDOROOUROEOEOEDRCOOUOORURUGOROOGEOAOEOGHUSCRORDEOEOHGUOUEUROROROEOURNEROOROEOES 


LIQUIDATING 


EXCELLENT FINISHING EQUIPMENT 
COTTON — RAYON — WOOL 


Special Offering—$100,000 Modern Water Softening & Filtration Equipment, 

5—Permutit 10’ x 10’ Vertical and 9’ x 15’ Horizontal Water Softeners. 

7—Hungerford & Terry 8’ x 20’ Water Filters. 
Large quantity Zeolite, Water Pipe, 





including: 


Meters, Tanks, and etc. 





Copper Print Rollers, 15” ” 4 24 Dye Jiggs 
Print Machines, $2” to 64 ’ ter General Machine Palmer Unit 
Agers 12 2—V.N Button Breakers |}: 
Engraving Shop Par al and Mille Is Textile Calendars 
Copper Colour Kettles, ! 2 Textile Hydraulic Schreiner Calendars 
Werner Colour Print M aohine v0. Beamer and Rolling Up Machine 
V.Vv Print Padder ’’ Dye Becks 
Windsor and Jerauld _Mercerizing Range 2 Parks & Woolson 54” Doublers 
Open Soapers, » R ) Nip R 3—4Nn VN Copper Basket Extractors A 
20 Copper Can Dryers t » Mot 
} Tenter Frames ( ‘ i tail Hercules Rubber Basket Self Balancing 
Steel Clip Extractor A.( M 
Mangles & Padders “” 1 ' Continuous Boil- off Mo its 
Butterworth on Can Dryer ‘ Tolhurst Oper | Extracto: ( 
Dia i Sta LB t 


Proctor & tenes leon Dryer Mangle 


Misc. Folders, Tubers, Quetches, Dry Cans. Washers. Dye Becks, Mangles, etc This is 
dispose of your surplus and inefficient equipment Send us your list for prompt actior 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


40 Worth St. Phone Worth a-583 Now rem Oey. N. ¥. 


CONDE EESUEUROHORORDEBEES 


a good market to 


CeCerECEUOEEOUEOEORO NEE OEEORNAE 














syeeneeeonente 


: © Printing Machines @ Extractors : 
i @ Dry Cans ® Tendering Frames : 
: @ Calenders @ Beamers & Tubers : 
i © Quetches @ Doubling & Folding : 
Looms—Warpers—Winders—#90 & #50 Universals 
‘ Ribbon Machinery & Equipment ; 
A. & M. BLANK CO., INC. 

: 49 STATE STREET PATERSON, N. J. 

: Sherwood 2-1367 Lambert 3-9523-0275 
“HARRY S iB EPHENSON > 
: IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUPACTURER : 
= TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES — : 
: NEW AND USED : 
: River Works, Andover, Mass. i 


“JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 
APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Philade Iphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. 


Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J 


sneneapepennenaneesny 
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COCEEHREGEOOOODONUEOEOORECEONENOUOUEDEDEOEOUOUOGEGEURENOHROGEEONOHOLOROEOOOEORGHEOHOCOEGUDOOOROROEOEGEOOGEOUEDEDOREROGEROROHO OOH OCHO CCeEEDS 


Standard Mill ae Co. 


USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


For over 45 years serving domestic and export customers. 
1064-90 MAIN ST., PAWTUCKET, R. |. a 







512-14 W. 4TH ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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CHONUEOEO EURO EO RDERO DERE RROOT EONS 


PPOPORD EPO RpHReHONeED 


vyeee 


- GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
Dealers in Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 

141-45 West 17th Street New York, N.Y. 


PT 





_ EXTRACTOR — ~~ 


All Makes EXTRACTORS All Sizes 


also ironing, Washing and Drying Machinery 
Immediate delivery. Call or write 


_ WILLIAMS LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


3913-15 22nd St re Island City, N. Y. 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE PUMPS 


= §—1,000 GPM Centrifugal Fire Pumps 
with AC motors either 220-440-2200v. 


TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & MACHY. CORP. 


305 Madison Ave. New Vert, a. 


~enennener seveeeeenenens nee PUUPOE CURE RO EUECEOHOHONOOHOENE 
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Two Best Buys! 
U. S. 





PRINTING MACHINES 


-Rice, Barton & Fales 10-Color 64” Print Machines 
omplete. 
—Rice, Barton & Fales 8-Color 64” Print Machine 
complete 
-Rice, Barton & Fales 8-Color, 40” Print Machine 
omplete. 
—Rice, Barton & Fales 8-Color 40” Print Machine 
complete 
Rice, Barton & 
complete 
Print Machine accessories including color pans, man- 
drels, star gears, furnisher gears, bearings, ete 


Fales 3-Color, 42” Print Machine 


AGER 
Cast Iron Vat Ager, 4°-9” wide, 7'-6” high, 18° long 
STEAMERS 


—Steamers, 8” dia., x 20” long 
—Devine Steam Jacketed Steamer, 5’ dia., x II’ long 


KETTLES 
-Textile 200-Gallon Copper Jacketed Tilting Agitated 
Kettle 
-Textile 100-Gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Tilting 
Agitated Kettles. 
Textile 70-Gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Tilting 
Agitated Kettles. 
Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Tilting Agitated 
Kettles, 50, 40 & 30 gallons 


PRINT PADDER 
Roll Print Padder, consisting of Drying Tower 
with Unit Heater 





3200 Standard W-Bore Copper Print Rol- 
lers With Designs, 28'' to 48'' in length, 
14°’ to 20°’ in circumference. 








COLLOID MILLS 
—Charlotte Homogenizer or Colloid Mill 
-10" Premier Colloid Mill 
-5” Premier Colloid Mills. 


FORCING JACKS 
—Mandril Jacks 


DYE JIGGS 
—~Battery of 41—Butterworth Stainless Steel Lined 
Dye Jiggs, 45” face 
—Lincoln 50” Dye Jiggs. 
V.V. 50° Monel Lined Dye Jigs 


OPEN WASHERS—BOIL-OFF 
Textile 8-Bowl Full Width Open Washers, rubber 
on brass rolls 
—Textile 3-Nip Grey Washer, 65” rubber on brass rolls 
-3-Knit Open Seater 50” rubber and brass roll 
—Textile Continuous Full Width Boil-Off Unit, with 
Stainless steel conveyor 


ROPE SOAPERS 
Rodney Hunt 10° Rope Soapers 


SHEARS 
Parks & Woolson Double Blade Shear, 66 with 
list saving device 
Parks & Woolson 3-Blade Shear, 60',” with list 
Saving device 


Remember we buy single items or complete plants 


DEFENSE BONDS and STAMPS 


and 


“CONSOLIDATED” 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


EXTRACTORS 
2—Van Viaanderen 60° Rubber Lined Basket Extrac 


tors 

1—50” Copper Basket Extractor, under driven Centrif 
ugal machine, complete 

10—48” Extractors, Burkhardt, Van Viaandere F let- 
cher, Tolhurst, and Haring & Stephen: copper and 
rubber lined baskets 

2—Tolhurst 44” Extractors, Copper Lined Baskets 

i—King & Gerber 42” Extractor, copper basket, self 
balancing type 

10—Self balancing Extractor Tothurst American 
Laundry, Adams and Troy, copper lined basket 
10 32”, 28”, 26” and 20” 


CALENDARS 


i—Morrison ball bearing Calender 

i—Textile 5-Roll Chasing Calendar equipped with 
10-brass rolls 

2—Butterworth & Textile 2 and 3-roll Calendars, 40 
and 50” in width 

}—Butterworth Textile 42” 2-Roll Hydraulic Schreiner 


Calendar 
LOOP DRYERS 


3—National Loop Dryers 28 33° & 65° long 
2—P.&S. Airlay Dryers 


TENTER FRAMES 


2—Textile 90° Swing Tenter Frames, 50” wide Butter 
worth stainless steel clips, equipped with 80° sheet 
rock insulated tenter frame housings 

i'—Winsor & Jerauld 30” Tenter Frame, 5 wide 

Ii—Kenyon Pin Tenter Dryer 72 


CAN DRYERS 
22 Sets—Copper Can Dryers in sets of 6 7 10 
2, 23, and 25. Diameters—23 $0 60 & 


Widths—t4 18 50 45”, 90”, 100” and 108 


SCOURING & DYEING MACHINES 
i—Sargeant 3-Bowl Skein Seouring Machine 
10—Klauder Weldon Skein Dyeing Machines 20 

30 sticks. Hoist type 
i—Obermeier Package Dyeing Machine 


FULLING MILLS 
6—Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills, Gear Drive 


DOUBLERS 


2—Parks & Woolson Model E, Doubling Reeling and 
Measuring Machine 


FLAT FOLDERS 


6—Elliot & Hall Flat Folders, with airlift table at 
tachment 
i—Curtis & Marble Flat Folders 


BUTTON BREAKER 
i—Van Viaanderen Button Breaker, Brass Rolls 


PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 
i—Textile 50” 2-Roll Dye Padders 
7—Butterworth and Textile 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles 
2—Textile 80” 2-Roll Mangles 
8—Butterworth and Morrison 2 and Roll Quetches 
50”, 60” and 72” in width 


MERCERIZING RANGE 


i—Complete Mercerizing Range 


BLEACH HOUSE 


2—Bleach House Jay Pilers 

10—Bleaching 4-5 Ton Kiers, V it Type 

i—5-Ton Kier, Circulating Type. with exte 
pump and motor 

2—Lincoln Double Roll Chemical Squeeze Rolls 

2—Arlington Rope Squeezers wit fut pulley driv 


BEAMERS—BATCHES 


al heate 


Van Viaanderen & Textile 2-Roll Beamers, 60° and 
90” in width 
—Simpson 60° Winders, double covere wood Rolls 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Conersville Root Blower, 16 x |6 apacity 1500 Cpn 
i—=4 Nash Hytor Vacuum Pump 


Miscl: Scutchers, Expanders. Generator Sets, Ajr 
Receivers, Sewing Machines, Tanks, Modine 
Heaters Motors Exhaust Fa Pleaters 
Mandrils, Doctor Blades. Gears, Lathes, As 


cumulators, ete 


DECATERS 
—David Gessner & Parks & Woolso and 4 wide 
complete with Nash Pumps 
5—Nappers 
PALMERS 
i—Van Viaanderen 84” Palmer wit Roll Quetch and 
Blanket 
2—General Machine Co. 60° Pala 
i—Dampener—2 Box Unit 
DYE BECKS 
25—Dye Boxes, stainless and monel lined, 4° to 19 
Special 
Complete Skein Dyeing Plant with t00 Arm 
Smith Drum Stainless Steel Dyeing Machine 
PRESS 
i—Bethlehem 400 Ton Hydraulic Press, Plater 8'> x 
74', x 4” Ram, 20” Double cloth tensions. with 


G.E 3 HP. AC motor Bethlehem water loaded 
Accumulator System, consisting of Deane Triplex 


Pump, G.E. 5'2 HP. inductio »to Bethlehem 
water loaded Accumulator Systen onsisting of 
Deane Triples Pump, size !'2” x 8”, G.E. 5'2 HP 


induction motor, Bethlehem Water Loaded Accumu 
lator System, consisting of Deane Single Actior 
Pump, size 6', x 8 with Reeves 
transmission 


WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES 


variable speed 


25—Ring Spinning Frames 0 spindl eact 
pitch 8 traverse 13, ing j f t oll 
SPINNING 


2,000,000 Filling Bobbins 


100,000 Bobbins 
100,000 Roving Spools 
5.000 Flyer Spools 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


National Brake & Electric Co Cylinder Air Cc 
pressors, type 3VS, 300 Cu. Ft. 90 pressure. Direct 
connected to 54 HP. inductior t 


WATER SOFTENER 
1 Permutit Water Softene } hia 
center, clean out | x 


wide across 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Address Inquiries to TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON, N. J., 5th Ave. & McClean Blvd. 


NEW YORK CITY, 15 Park Row 


Tel. BArclay 7-0600 


Cable Address: Equipment, N. Y. 


Tel. ARmory 4-4640 


Supplying Equipment for: PROCESS + TEXTILE - MINING - FOOD~ CHEMICAL « PLASTICS » CEMENT + PAINT - ROCK PRODUCT - RUBBER 
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CEDEDOOORONOEDSOREUDDOOREGERDOOSEDEOUDDEREOEOEOSOHOEDOGUGESEOESESOOOURE: 


FOR SALE 


CARDING AND SPINNING 
MACHINERY 


48” Sargent Duplex Burr P 


SHUEUEPOEUOROEOEROEOEOTEOEOOEOEAOEEEAEAUEOEADAAEAURUOAUEUELOEUDEOAUEEDOOEAEUOUDOUEEORUEODEO RODEO SSEEOEAOEOEEREOEOOEOEGECEOUROREOEOEODEEOOUSROEOONCRNOSOEUREDEOEOONOUSEOORORNDEOEOONOEDEUOEOHDEOOROEOOOGEODEONOEOOOOROENORS 


FOR SALE 
FOR DEFENSE WORK 


eneeeeeeeunouennoeene 


COUUUEOEOOUEDRSUEOOSOEOROEOEOHOOREEEROHOREORONEE 


2—-Schofield Rag Pickers 

6’6” Sargent Cone Duster, Metal End : 
9—4x” (. & M. Fearnaught Mixing Picke = 
l ”" €C. & M. Mixing Picker, Atlas type 


BRAIDING MACHINES, for making Parachute Cords, Parachute braided shoul- 


WARPING AND WINDING der and belt straps, Military and Uniform Braids of every description. 1500 


MACHINERY 








2—#50 Universal Winders ‘‘Rebuilt’’ to your order Braiding machines in stock for all uses. Makes braids from Yeth to 12 inches. 
290 Universal Winders “‘Rebuilt’’ to your order 
=180 Universal Super Coners 





KNITTING LOOMS for making fabrics from %sths inch up to 124 inches in 
width. Very fast production. Machines can make thousands of items, such as 


Cloth for Aeroplane wings, belts, strappings, cloths of all types, meshes, 
Nettings, etc; 


1—40 spindle O. Lever Cop Winder 

4—72” to 100” Pin and Pinless Warping Mills 
12—Beaming Frames various widths 

4 78 spindle Whitin Quillers 

1—100 spindle #101 Fester Tube Winder 

l 2 spindle F. & J. 3%” Ring Twister 
1—O. L. #20 ‘‘High Speed 

H00-—4” x 6” Twister Spools 
0,000-——Wood Spools 4” x 6” 


WEAVING MACHINERY 


200—( & K. 50” Automatic Looms, 25 har 
doubles, motor drive 

0—82” C & K. Looms, 4 x 4 box, 25 har. 

2—0. Lever Cutters 

1—609 Hook Royle Card Cutter, Piano type 





Cop Winder 


60—Universal 250 Tube and Cone winders, 6 Sp. Each. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO.., INC. 


162 GREENE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


HEHCEAUULUOEAUEEOEEROONOOREUEEOORUEEOREODRRUEEDODEOERGEUSERULDOUOEOOREDOUCERUREOOEEOEEODREOEEOORUOEOOEROREOORNOREGENODEOOEEUEEOOEOOOOORENOEOORESDEOEEODECOSEORUOSEOOOCOORODOOOEROROODOODSEONOOOEOORORNEOCOOEEOENOOOOOORS 


] 


HUCEUEOEEOROROEOEOROOEOROEDEDOECEOEROEOOOHOEOUEOEOEONOEOOEOEOEDONUEORIEORUROEOEDEOCRCHOEOEOOROES 


DYEING AND FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Gessner Heavy Duty Jumbo Press 

8” PD. Gessner Century Cloth Press 

2—66” Voelker Cloth Press, late type 

72” Gessner Century Press 

Kenyon Cloth Dryer 74” wide 

P. & W. 66” Plush Shear 

C. & M. 66” Plush Shear 

Model A. P. & W. 66” Double Shear 

66” Model B, P. & W. Double Shear, list sav 
aving 

Cc. & M. 66” Double Cloth Shear 

Kettling & Braun 72” Plush Shears 

A. T. & M. Co. Underneath driven Extractors 
6" to 54” 

s0” Woonsocket 20 roll Double Acting Nappers 
60", 2 cylinder P. & W. Steamer and Brush 

Kk. & H. Yard and Half Folder 66” 

C. & M. Gas Singers, %-% burners, 64” 


_ FRANK W. WHEELER 


SOSUEEROEROSOERDRADERAEOAEOGAEOEOEOAEEEOEOORUEOROEEURUAOEOEOEEAEOEOAEGRORGEOAEGUECAOURSECEDUROLOGEAEOROAURCEAEGEACOROOROROROROEOROROORE REDE 






CUEDEOEDEEDEDEROSEDE SORE DEOGDOEDEGOSESOGOEOS DSODEES OE SE DE OE DE DOR DEREL DOE NONE DOESAENOGSEROELOOROESESROET 


FOR SALE 


500 Draper Mod. D. Auto. Motor Driven 
72” cloth, 20 Parks and Woolson 66” 
Shears, 25 Foster Winders, 1 Size Kettle 
48x36, 300 Allen heads 29”. 


See Mr. O'Rourke 
Washington Mills, American Woolen Co. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SOUDODOEDEOOOSEASOROROEOODEOESEREGOOOEOOOROOOROROEOEOUGRSOGOEOESEGROURRSOROROEOHGEDORROOEORORODORCOOORED 


SOLOEOOO ECL DRODELEODOE DAO ORO EERO DOE OO REDE OROEDSSORO DORE RSH OO RODEO SO ROSsbERRBSORORS SEE 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

One right hand model G-2 Whitin roller card, 
built 1936 
72” wide breaker x 60” diameter—36” doffer 
model E-2 type C stripping apron feed 

Regular card clothing 70’s wire installed 1942 

Complete in every respect 
FS-107, Textile World 
920 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 


OHUEEDERAUEOEODOEDECHEREOESHGEGHOLEOEOHONOASERURDEOEOROUOREDEORODEOEOESENOEOEGEENODSOROROHDOROROROROEOEOED 
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AIR COMPRESSOR 


Pennsylvania Class 3A, Air Cyl. 12”, Stroke 8”, 
Air Press. 40, R.P.M. 325, Serial #4396. Complete 
with Air filter, 55 Cu. Ft. Tank, Aftercooler, 40 
H.P. Motor 550 V, 3 Phase, 60 Cyc., Compensator 
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USED PICK COUNTERS 


For sale several hundred used double: 
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pick counters in good condition. 





: = and Belt = 3 
1837 E Ruan St. Phila. Penna. | THE WORCESTER KNITTING COMPANY COUNTER EXCHANGE 
Phone JEFferson 4771 : 90 Franklin Street Worcester, Massachusetts = - 
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P. ©. Box 3095 Charlotte, N. C.: 
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: FOR SALE 
DRAPER LOOMS 


= 230 Model E, Draper Looms 474%” between 
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For Sale 


CONE WINDER 


1—Universal Model No. 60 96 Spindle, 







: Your inquiry 


: will have special value . . . 
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JANESVILLE. WISCONSIN 
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: = swords, 132 Mod. D. Draper Looms for : mention this magazine, when writing = 
= Cone Winder, New 1936. Used 2 years. = =: Duck 50%” between swords. = a Na a isher will ay 5 
Practically new condition. 2 3 See Mr. Winterbottom : ¥ Fea ia ace th ano eee eae adieu : 
ROCK RIVER WOOLEN MILLS = 5 SOULE MILLS : each with hi sage and help to : 

. 3 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. : ; sais . : 
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Quick ANSWERS 


to your business problems... , seaxce 


ISCELLANEOUS business problems are daily being solved quickly SECTIONS 


and easily, by the use of the Searchlight Section of this and are found in_ these 


secnseeneeer 


LI¢ 


sHT 


rtising 


le A a ONE ih Sane MeGraw-Hill Publications 
CAN MACHINIST 
LON 

ESS WEEK 


he Searchlight Section is classified advertising; you can use it at small 


t, to announce all kinds of business wants of interest to other men 


Inw 


, TRANSPORTATION ae 
ields served by these publications. It has long been the accepted [EMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGR. 


| 


. 1 f . 1 . c°| 
meeting place of men with business needs and the men who can Till 


I 
I 
( 
( ad 
( STRI 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
BAL a em end ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
e needs. ELECTRICAL WORLD 
Sa ELECTRONICS 
When you want a ditional emer yee ye ac ition want to buy or sell ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
i ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
ised or surplus new equipment, want products to manufacture, seek E. & M. J. MARKETS 
ne _ j FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTI 
new capital or factory sites or have other business wants — advertise NANCI 
rae aa ; : a FOOD INDUSTRIES 
them in the Searchl ant Se tion tor quick. protitable result | POWER 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


EXTILE WORLD 
\ 


Departmental Staff NSIT JOURNAI 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


336 West 42nd Street * New York City 
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200 TEXTILE AP 

















WE WANT ro SELL: 


100 gal. Copper Jacke d Kettle Agit 
tor, IF ting Type 

8 x 10’ Pump & He r Type Kiers 
“8 x 10 Kier (Vomiting) 


ope Jacketed Ket ttle 20” x 
} 


Sets of Squeezers LZ ' 
90” Copper Cans 

74" Simpson Winder 
17” Jigs Wooden Boxes 
P: el Post Scale 70 lbs, Cap 
10 "HP Slip Ring Motor yo0N Drum 
Control 

60 HP Mather & Platt Motors 0 WV 
Dustproof 


HP Motors V. 990 RPM Back 
Geared 
% HP Motors DC Reduction Gears 
Controls 
15 HP Motor 220 V $50 RPM 


»% HP Motors 550 V\V 900 RPM 

1 HP Motor 220 V. 1800 RPM 

> Motor 110 V. 1740 RPM 

66” 5-roll Butterworth Watermangle 
66” Scutcher (Butterworth) 

72” Montford 3 Cyl. Shearing Mchns 
96” Woonsocket 22 Roll Napper 


66” 2-Roll Pad Brass & Rubber 

66” 3-Roll Pad—1 Brass, 2 Rubber 
0” 2-Roll Pad—Brass & Rubber 18 
Diam 

66” 5-Box Soaper Rubber to Rubber 10” 
4”-30' W & J Tenter 

Squeezers 18 x 18 

90 Textile Straight-away Tenter 
Frame ; 


WE WANT TO BUY: 


Set 140” Stee rinned Drying 
Set 140” Tinned Copp. Cans (40) 
» 41) opper Cans i 
Tight Wa ibber Rolls 
40 to 144” Ir I D 
Padd 
Heat I I 
r He i 
Decatizer Drums 
Swing Folde 
Stear Box 
10° Tenter Fi { 
0’ Tenter F ' 
WEeIT tir 
Butte Vo Ch 
\ Vlaat i Tenter 
Rayon D 
Padders 
ROLLS AVAILABLE: 
Copper Brass -—Steel — Rubber 
Iron — Cotton — Composition — Husk 


Motors: AC and DC 


Silent Chains — Roller Chains 
Sprockets — Gears — Valves 





TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


Office & Warehouse: 15-17 Ormsbee Ave. 


Clearing House for Defense Machinery Used in Textile 
Tel: Dexter 9650 





FOR 

1—Whitin Upstroke Cleaner, 45’ 
100—Draper Model E, Looms 
3—Hercules 48” 
head motors, 
K.W. 

20 to 60 stick. 
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1—Cloth Folders, 54” 
Bobbins — Spools — Supplies 


aUGNNONORPORTEO NOR OO RENNES 






SALE 








Lacey Tops. 


Flat Fold. 


and 45” 


Sole Agents for Smith Yarn Twist Tester 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET °* 
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FALL RIVER, 









SALE 


A Bargain for Immediate Delivery 


1-TOMMY DODD 


30" Face 





1-5 Roll UNIVERSAL CALENDER 


36"" Face 


Like New—Operated less than 30 days 
Made by Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 





For details, write 


CALLAWAY MILLS 


Purchasing Department 
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Repair Parts for Textile Machinery 


Providence, R. 


Saco Lowell Vertical Opener—1922. 
6” R.S. 
Centrifugal Extractors. 
220 volts. 

and Giles Skein Dyeing Machines, 


Copper basket-over- 


monel lined— 


SANORONDNASADOROAOSEOHONOOOAEOEOAAORONOERSHEROGRORRORE ONES 


MASS. 


seennnennenenoennneeneenense 


LA GRANGE, GA. 
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— FOR SALE — 
COMPLETE WEAVING AND 
FINISHING PLANT 


NEW ENGLAND LOCATION 


Real Estate comprising of approxi- 
mately 25 acres—Several Manufac- 
turing Buildings—Good Water with 
water rights. 


Boiler Plant consists of 2—150 HP Boil- 
ers—Steam Engine—100 KVA Gen- 


erator—Pumps—Motors 

24—C. & K.—82’°—4xl Automatic 
Looms, motor driven 
24—-Stafford—78” Automatic Looms, 
motor driven 

19—Knowles—92'°—4x4 Box Looms, 


motor driven 
Complete Unit consisting of Warping— 
Winding—Dyeing—Wet and Dry Finish- 
ing. 
REAL ESTATE AND MACHINERY TO 
BE SOLD COMPLETE AS A GOING 
CONCERN 


Standard Mill Supply Co. 


1064-1090 Main St. Pawtucket, ®. |. 
TEL: PERRY 1038 


| Seuthove Standard Mill Supply Co. 


512-514 W. Fourth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
TEL: CHARLOTTE 3-884! 


COUECHONOUEOEOHORODOREOEOHOOOGEOEOSORORECHOEOHORONOEE Te 
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FOR SALE 


40,000 ALUMINUM CONE HOLDERS 
48 AUTOMATIC BOX LOOMS 2x! 
6 DOUBLE DECK SPINNERS 
82 5B MACHINES 
96 WINDERS 
Sample cones sent on request. 
Winders 
large packages. Lot 
amount spools, 
Have also in stock, any type of used tex 
tile machinery and equipment desired 
WHAT HAVE Yot rO OFFER FOR 
SALE IN USED MACHINERY OR 
KQUIPMENT? 


JACOB SALT 
16 Madison St. Paterson, N. J. 


and Spinners equipped to make 
supplies and targe 


AR. 4-4488 — Res. SH 22667 
. Box 1535 
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“FOR SALE 
STEEL HEDDLES 


We have in stock ready for immediate 
cenerey the following types of heddles. 
0 )—14” flat steel open eve : t ne 
+ cau aun” vececen 
e at td 1 
AVOr 
” fla ile f a a 
2 Rayon D ex H avon a 
n 
14” |} t ‘ ‘ id 
eye 
11” fla AVOI 1 r 


The above heddles are in excellent condition 
Will sell all or part lots. Priced reasonable 
WRITE—WIRE—or PHONE 
Sherwood 2-0755 


FOR SALE 


WOOL SCOU RING MACHINE 


One Sargent four bowl wor 

nehes wide, first bow 0 feet, se ond th i and 
irth bowls 1 feet eaeh, witt 
ind complete hopper feed 


This machine is in good working condition 


FS-105, Textile Wo 
) No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 






FOR SALE 
CONE WINDERS 
56 Universal Cone Winders 3° 


30’ 6" 


cams — Anti- Wear Tensions. Motor 
Drive. Address 
FS-108, Textile Wor 
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ABRAM A. GLASS 
En COTE SH. mmm eters, Ne J. 
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BEARINGS FOR 
LM AMMA 
MACHINERY 


@ Your cooperation with the war production 
program is facilitated by Bunting Bronze Stand- 
ardized Bearings, available from stock in many 
sizes, completely machined and finished, ready 
for assembly in electric motors, industrial 
machinery of all kinds, and machine tools. Bunting 
Bearing Bronze Precision Bars are completely 
machined I.D.,O.D. and ends. Ask your whole- 
saler. The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses in All Principal Cities. 


a 
BUN 


MNDARDLED atapings | 


om. / | 


BRONZE BUSHINGS - BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS - BABBITT METALS 


“SAFETY-PULL™ 


Just What Its Name Implies 


And Its Giving Thousands of SAFE 


PULLS and LIFTS 


to help speed up our 
“American Victory Program" 


COFFING'S 


New Improved Model G Series ‘’Safety- 
Pull’ Ratchet Lever Hoists are built in 
convertible capacities ranging from °%4 to 
15 tons, yet they weigh only 14 to 150 
pounds. Greatly increased production fa- 
cilities make it possible to give immediate 
: service. For further information consult 
; your supply house or write for our Catalog 


No. JG-5 


COFFING HOIST COMPANY 


800 Walter Street Danville, Illinois 


RATCHET LEVER HOISTS SPUR GEARED HOISTS 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 


LOAD BINDERS TROLLEYS DIFFERENTIALS 


DAVIS 4x0 
FURBER 


Earn a Manufacturing Profit 
By Using the Best 
Machinery and Supplies 


DUSTERS 
PICKERS 
CARDS 
MULES 
WOOLEN SPINNING FRAMES 
SPOOLERS 
DRESSING FRAMES 
NAPPERS 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 














‘This book step-by-step, clear, practical instructions on 


ill phases of cotton loomfixing. The material 


1 
+h + 
Phel 


is SO presented 


the book can serve as a textbook for courses in loomfixing or as 


} } 4 } | 
self-study Manual fo those who Wish to learn the art of loon 


dust 
improve their knowledge and s 


Sast Published 


COTTON 
LOOMFIXERS 
MANUAL 


By IVAR MOBERG 


Desienine, Nashua 


Company; Instructor at Lowell Textile School 


Instruct Weaving, Loomfixing, and 


Vanufactu 


197 pages, 6 x 9, 108 illustrations, $2.50 


iNY¥ PERSON s mechanically inclined and who wishes to in 
himself in, thie t oomfixing, can do so by carefully studving and following tl 
nstructions ceive this hook 

Phe book gives complete course on how to adjust, maintain, and repair cotton 


} | : 
take the chapter ol 


yoms. As I istration of the thoroughness of the treatment 

Harness Motions. It describes the five steps in setting and adjusting the ider-can 
tion, then takes up the use of auxiliary camshafts, explains the setting of the Lacy 

0 I Fives step-ody-step the correct procedt re To! setting 1 sp ny to ] 
owing } ves tne! rive the Toul steps in setting side cam harness motions na 

lains culate the correct driving gear for various cams nd how 
build up a set of under cams in aceord 
Bringing you ance with 1 cam draft Next comes an 
. ‘ ‘ explanation of how to. set ind = adjust 
dobbies, how to mount harnesses il 





detailed instructions on_ the 


looms how to fix head 


: af dobby-equipped 
practical setting, adjusting, and 


motions, how to use Jackquards, how to 





timing of modern looms, and obtain correct shed height. Three pages 
the latest loom motions applied are then devoted to tape-selvage motions 
on older looms. because these are so closely related to 
harness motions. The chapter closes with 
Chapters a description of the 11 defects caused | 
iced apy ives faulty harness motions and practical sug 
2. Take-up Motions gestions for preventing these letects 
— driving and Brake Every dne of the 17 chapters in_ the 
ee oe eee book is similarly detailed, practical, and 
5. Harne \I s thorough 
t Picking Motions 
© Warp Srop Motio ’ 
S. Pilling Stop Motte BOOK SENT FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
) Protector Motions 
1 \ ! Filling M . r ‘ 
11. Filling Feeders Just Mail This Coupon 
12. Tilling ¢ er 
1. Whiprell) M 
ce ae McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 
18: Box x ; 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
17. SI : 
Send me Moberg’s ¢ ton Tooomfixners \I 
davs IT will send S250.) pl I 1 | 
orde1 Oompa edt remit nes rie 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL Nam 


DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 
ON QUANTITY ORDERS 
USE 


»> 


\ddress 


City and State 


FOR CLASS 





INC,, 


How to adjust, maintain, and repair 
cotton looms 


t 


Look Up In This Book: 


th Isting of the lefects iused 
fa t\ rutomatne filling motions 
tt s . ms to 
Ihe t ste 1 ct { 
| ( notion 
} t sett 
) 
t | t { 
l ‘ steps ‘ ) 
T ‘ 
( s of Ile ¢ tt 
the inatior f ¢ I 
notions 
' 
the procedure. to cond ning a 
setting sed Dra th wa 
sto motions 
the di ctions fo Nf n I +d ati 
i filling cutt 
the sh ttle es t ( t et 
ete 


ind designing at the Nashua Manuta 


iring ( ompany he KNOWS loomfixi 


ind how to teach it 


rW-4 


' 


203 


Ivar Moberg vell known 
the cotton loomfixing tield Once supe 
ntendent of one of the largest mills 
Sweden, then 21 vears with the Boott 
Mills in various executive capaciti 
now instructor in veaving OOMAXII 


ic 












How We've Won 
LOYAL CUSTOMERS 


We don’t even hope to make all the card clothing. 

What we get pleasure out of is making H issco card 

clothing so well that customers find it lasts longer 
and cuts their costs per year. 

For instance, suppose you've never before used 
Wisseo Card Clothing, but send in a trial order. 

First, an expert card setter runs off a test sample 
to your specifications. That's what's going on in 
the picture above. This sample is then checked 
carefully against your order. 

Next the automatic machine set-ups are checked 
and double checked to assure exact adjustments for 
matching the test sample. 

Then the grinding is done on machines we're 
proud of—the finest and most modern type in this 
industry. 

Last. every single inch of your order is inspected 
by hand, to make sure it is 100% perfect. 

We'd like to have you try us out. Your trial order 
tous is a challenge permitting us to demonstrate in 
your own mill the advantages of Wisseo Card 
Clothing. Write Wickwire Spencer Steel ¢ company , 
500 Fifth Avenue. New York—or Buffalo, Worcester. 


Chicago, San Francisco. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


CARD CLOTHING 





PRODUCTIMETERS 


haue 
... Speed 
Accuracy 
Sturdy 
Construction 
Adaptability 
Dependability 












in the Textile Industry 


That is why they are in constant use in many important plants 
thruout the country turning out materials to win the Victory. If 
you are using old-fashioned, near-accurate methods of measur- 
ing production, you have a slowing-up problem to meet. To 
overcome it, Victory-line your machines with Productimeters, 
eliminate waste, save valuable time in which to produce more. 


WRITE FOR TEXTILE CATALOGS TODAY! 


Ra ee De 


1931 N. Buffum Street 179 Eddy Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. daha: il ae ae 


DARY RINGI 
TRAVELERS 


SY CY 


Mape in sizes for all 
counts and kinds of yarns. 
Co-operate with us in our 
desire to serve you quickly 
and efficiently by giving 
your highest priority rating 
on all orders and by per- 
mitting our representatives 
to aid and advise you in any 
spinning problems which 
may arise. 


The Dary Ring 
Traveler Co. 


Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
I Box 843 Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL 
Box 720 Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN 
Box 515 Spartanburg, S. C. 




















KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 
with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 
boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 
eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 


dure for better whites with less bleach. 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 


Piants at CINCINNATI JERSEY CITY LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONTINUOUS 


Travelers are running more 
continuous hours than ever 
before. The metal is scarce. 
Watch them to see that they 
stand up and do their work 


correctly and economically. 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 


Box 1894 Greenville, S. C 


D. J. QUILLEN 


Box 443 Spartanburg, S. C. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 


Box 236 Itasca, Texas 


STANDARD 
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at GREEN RIVER MILLS, too... 





And Geo.W. Boys, Vice President of 
the Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C.., goes On to say 
“We tind Northern Hard Maple is best for hard wear, easily 


maintained and kept in good condition.” 


On all counts, Maple Flooring ts modern. Its warm, dry san 
itation protects workers. Its tough ‘“non-dusting”™ surface 
protects machinery. Its smoothness speeds up trathc, aids 
cleaning. It lowers service costs— doesn’t catch lint; brush- 
ing alone cleans 1t—and it wears years longer 

Note, too, the light reflection in the photograph above 
Better light, with smooth Maple, speeds production, prevents 
mistakes, and helps reduce accident hazard 

That's why modern mills use Northern Hard Maple tor 
new floors and retlooring—and specify MFMA (trademarked, 
guaranteed a// Northern Hard Maple). Ask your architect 


or engineer. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1/93 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 





Write tor folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new Maple floors, 


which further reduce cleaning costs. See Sweet's, Sec. 11/82 


Floor wath 
MFMA Maple 
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TECA offers you every advantage for build- 
ing men’s fabrics that sell on appearance 
and performance .. . lively in the hand, 
soft to the touch, crush-resistant and shrink- 
age-controlled. Teca Blends satisfy a de- 
manding and an increasing market... are 


the key to stabilized year-round profits. 


| FOR SPORT Tite 


FOR SLACKS 


FOR SPORT HATS — 


WIAA 


CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 


A. M, Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New 
York. Sales representatives for Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 PICK COUNTERS 
are helping to speed war contracts on hun- 
dreds of thousands of looms. And every 2-3 
Pick Counter has provided definite protection 
against obsolescence and production delays... 
by its quick convertibility, right in the mill, 
from a 2-shift to a 3-shift counter. 


Great and growing is this women’s 
army of Victory-volunteers, marching 
up to the production lines in Amer- 
ica’s war industries. And great and 
growing is their need for working 
clothes that are simple, serviceable, 
safe ...a need that the textile industry 
must supply in addition to military 


requirements. 


Veeder-Rovt 


INCORPORATED 


9 


Helping the industry to meet this new need are thousands of Veeder- Root 


“ Counting House 
of the Textile Indu: try 


Counting Devices, supplying accurate operating records on all types of tex- 
tile machines... records that help to speed production, control quality and 
quantity, and simplify payroll problems. Today, America’s textile mills are 
counting on Veeder-Root as never before, and Veeder-Root is doing every- 


thing possible to help them make each minute’s work count to the utmost. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London. In England: (new 
address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 





